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A HUNDRED years have passed since Sir John Dalrymple 

finished his ‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland.’ In 
dedicating that work to Lord North, he said that his own 
recent discoveries among diplomatic papers, both at home and 
abroad, ‘ should lead men to reflect that the day of reckoning 
‘will sooner or later come, when on the historic page their 
‘true characters and motives of action will appear.” During 
the century that has elapsed since those words were written, 
the actions alike of the Stuart princes and of their opponents 
have not remained unchallenged. They have, on the contrary, 
been handled by the most distinguished of English statesmen 
and writers. ‘The Revolution of 1688, being the most signal 
triumph of the cause to which the genius of Mr. Fox was devoted, 
could not fail to attract his attention. In the last years of his 
life he visited Paris, and examined the papers which were then 
known to exist in the collections of the State, as well as in the 
Scots College. He said that ‘his studies there had been useful 
‘ beyond description,’ but a history of Jame II., in one quarto 
volume, is the only record left of them. It is an incomplete 
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as it is also a posthumous work, and it goes no further than the 
collapse of Monmouth’s rebellion. 

To the sympathies of Sir James Mackintosh the same sub- 
ject warmly appealed. It was his intention to write a con- 
tinuation of Hume’s ‘ History of England,’ and sorely is it to 
be regretted that this was never given to us to replace the 
dreary pages of Smollett. But Mackintosh was a desultory 
writer, and at his death all that was found ready for the press 
was that charming fragment which follows the fortunes, or 
misfortunes, of King James down to the fatal autumn of 1688, 
He left, however, anamazing collection of documents illustrative 
of a period of which Lingard and Miss Strickland were pre- 
sently to treat in a spirit entirely opposite to that of the two 
liberal historians. ‘To them William of Orange appeared as 
monstrous as he had appeared heroic in the eyes of Fox and 
Mackintosh. Yet of the latter even Miss Strickland must 
have allowed that no author had ever better opportunities for 
studying his hero in all his most private relations. In Mackin- 
tosh’s hands had been placed copies of the Welbeck papers, 
and from these private letters he would certainly, had he 
lived, have added to the portrait of William many touches of the 
most lifelike interest. The whole of the Mackintosh collections 
ultimately came under the eyes of Lord Macaulay, and upon 
him then devolved the task, say rather the joyful opportunity, 
of compiling a History of England from the accession of 
James II. In his hands this seemingly well-worn theme be- 
came a wondrous tale. Details were kneaded or welded by 
him into a whole, and the figures of men and women moved 
again, all palpitating, on the historic stage. He was ever able 
to extract from the rudest ore what was of value for his work ; 
bat it must also be said that he knew how to drive at an in- 
petuous pace through the episodes and facts that either did 
not suit his artistic purpose, or that clashed with his settled 
prejudices. But he left English history very different from 
what he found it, and such as he has made it any future his- 
torian will find it very difficult to remake it. The dust has 
gathered now over his desk, and the grave with its silence has 
closed above the head in which that marvellous memory dwelt; 


yet Englishmen still feel the influence of his work. The inte- | 


rest it excited thirty years ago has never gone to sleep, and 
because men’s minds were so stirred by his History of the 
Revolution of 1688, they welcome any additional information 
about the dramatis persone of that the eventful year which 
saw the fall of the House of Stuart. 

When it dawned the succession to the crown of England was 
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still unsettled, but felt to be what Dr. Klopp calls it, a‘ Schick- 
‘sals Frage fiir Europa.’ On the one side stood the King of 
France, the head of the monarchical party in Europe, unde- 
pressed by the blow which Nimeguen once gave to his pre- 
tensions, and master of the entrances into Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. On the other side was William, Prince of Orange, 
great, not by the servitude of his country, but through its 
service, and by a deliverance, in 1672, which can only be com- 
pared to that of Greece from the armies of Xerxes. Such 
was William in Holland: abroad he represented the Protestant 
cause, while for England he embodied the hope of release from 
systematic oppression. Between these two leaders the enmity 
was of long standing. The interest of both sides was evident, 
and victory, it was felt in 1688, must remain with the player 
who should make the best use of such opportunities as fate 
might place in his hands. The game of the Dutch prince 
promised fairly at one time. By his marriage with the English 
heiress he scored a point, and such an alliance added to his 
importance at home. But again in 1688, when Queen Mary 
Beatrice expected her confinement, the Catholic appeared to be 
the winning side, and every effort, loyal and disloyal, had then 
to be made, lest the appearance of an heir male to the crown 
of England should ruin both the constitutional government 
and the Anglican Church, and along with them the balance of 
power in Europe. 

While the scenes of this drama evolved themselves in England 
all the Continental sovereigns had their agents there, and 
never perhaps had ambassadors or envoys more weighty mat- 
ters to convey to their respective masters. Pens were kept 
busy in London, and the writers who wielded them had agents 
and correspondents abroad as clever and keen-sighted as them- 
selves. Thus the documents relating to the English Revolution 
which exist in Continental archives can be numbered by thou- 
sands. The letters of Barillon were the first to be generally 
quoted: and very condemnatory of his master they are. Sir 
James Mackintosh published in the appendix to his first edition 
many of the papers of D’ Adda, that Papal nuncio who came to 
England in secular dress and guise, and who did not betray his 
true character till the king and queen had ceased to think so 
much discretion necessary. Lord Macaulay gained credit by his 
use of D’Avaux’s despatches (printed by the Foreign Office), 
and Ranke contributed those documents from the Brandenburg 
collection which Klopp, from some professional jealousy, makes 
a point of knowing nothing about. It is really no matter for 
jealousy, because, since Lord Macaulay and Ranke wrote their 
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histories of the English troubles in the seventeenth century, 
Italian and Austrian archives have been made to give up their 
treasures, and the papers of Terriesi and of Hoffmann unavoid- 
ably render their readers wiser than their predecessors could 
have been. We use the word ‘treasures’ advisedly, for the 
despatches of Terriesi and of Hoffmann are of extraordinary 
value. There is a homely, living charm about Terriesi’s Tuscan 
idioms, and while he sent to Florence the most able accounts 
of the men and measures that must bring about a change of 
rulers in England, he let no trifle escape his notice. He reports 
interviews with ‘my lord privy Seale’ and ‘ my lord canceliere, 
but he does not omit to mention the thirty physic bottles that 
he saw in the nursery of the Prince of Wales, or his wonder 
at ‘the quantity of stuffs that could be poured into one poor 
‘ bodikin’ (corpicciuolo). His name was well known in Eng- 
land as that ‘ Count Therése’ who lent his carriage to assist 
the royal fugitive, and to whom the king handed over his 
strong box and papers. His letters and despatches in the 
Medicean archives fill many large ji/ze. The first letter is 
dated January 24, 1675, and the last, from London, is written 
on March 23, 1690, when the ‘Giacomisti’ and the ‘ Guglie- 
misti,’ as he terms them, were fighting in Ireland. This 
wonderful correspondence, with a minute account of the 
queen’s flight, and with a vast number of proclamations, 
squibs, pamphlets, and reports of debates in both Houses, 
makes up a possession of great value. The whole has been 
copied at the expense of the trustees of the British Museum, 
and was by their order added to the collection of additional 
manuscripts, where it row forms twenty-four quarto volumes. 
Terriesi did not entirely trust to his own excellent ears and 
eyes; he had correspondents who let him into some of the 
secrets at the Hague. For example, Lente, the Danish Mi- 
nister at the Court of William, was on intimate terms with him. 
Thus the Tuscan agent had early information that when D’ Albe- 
ville gave a féte in honour of the newborn Prince of Wales, 
every official person, from the Hanoverian Minister down to the 
underlings of the establishment of Mary, absented himself or 
herself. A hint had been dropped at head-quarters that the 
birth of this child was to be discredited, and thus the envoy’s 
féte was passed over in contemptuous neglect.* As Stefano 
Terriesi was the partisan of the Court and of the Romanising 
party in England, his evidence is of the greater value. He 
was clever and popular as well as vigilant, and he had some 
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* Medici Archives, F, No. 4240. 
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literary skill. His letters are, therefore, more skilfully written 
than those of Salvetti, whose papers are, however, deserving of 
much attention. They form, when combined with the Ricasoli, 
Del Bene, and Melani collections, such a weight of documen- 
tary evidence that a very fair history of the fall of James II. 
might be compiled by an author who had not looked for his 
authorities beyond the libraries of Florence. 

When we begin to consider the private history of Queen 
Mary Beatrice, we find, as might have been expected, that 
Modena is richer than any other place in letters illustrative 
of her youth, her reign, and her family affections. Marie 
Beatrice of England, Archduchess of Innspruck, Duchess of 
Modena, the daughter of Laura Mancini, and therefore the 
grand-niece of Cardinal Mazarin, is the only Italian who ever 
sat on the throne of Great Britain. Of noble Guelphic ori- 
gin, of remarkable beauty, and of unassuming virtues, hers 
is one of the most touching figures in history. Her original 
vocation was for the cloister; yet it must be said that she was 
very ignorant of the world which she wished to renounce, for she 
was then only fourteen years of age, and her geographical re- 
searches had not carried her so far as the isles of Britain. 
When her hand was first solicited for the Duke of York, some 
presentiment led her to request with tears that she might not 
be married to him. But Louis XIV., who had arranged this 
alliance, was not to be overruled by a few tears, and the bride 
had to leave Modena with her mother for Paris. She wrote to 
a friend, the abbess of a convent of Visitandines, a long and 
naive account of this journey, and of the splendours of Ver- 
sailles, where Louis himself did the honours to the bride elect. 
When she landed at Dover she was met by the Duke of York, 
and overcome by fears, fatigue, and girlish timidity, she burst 
into tears at the first sight of the middle-aged, dark-visaged 
husband to whom she was ultimately to give all the affection 
of a gentle and not unheroic spirit. She was very delicate, 
she had often to suffer a great deal from the Duke’s infatua- 
tion for Catharine Sedley, and perhaps in those early days, when 
writhing under her coarse rival’s power, she sighed for the 
gloomy palace courts of Modena, for Sassuolo’s green retreat, 
or even for the cloisters of her friends, the Visitandines. Then 
she unfortunately bequeathed her delicacy of constitution to 
her offspring, and she had already buried four infants ere, in 
June 1688, she gave birth to the son who was fated to be at once 
the great sorrow and the great consolation of her life. The 
family archives of Modena contain her letters, and those of her 
relations and sympathisers, and from these ‘ Archivi Estensi’ 
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the Marquise Campana di Cavelli has succeeded in putting to- the 
gether a very complete biography of the queen. To begin of « 
with, we have the letters of Laura Mancini and of her son, the pap 
reigning duke ; and there is an amusing description of Marie’s ano 
entrance into London from the pen of her brother, Rinaldo. mot 
He describes the river and the crowds, and he adds, not without yf 4 pas 
a touch of humour, ‘that it will be as well if none of them are in | 
‘long seen about the place.’ Then there come the Cattaneo, of 1 
Nigretti, and Ricciardi papers, of which the first gives evidence the: 
as to Louis’s constant interference at Modena, ‘and these are wer 
followed by the very private letters of the Montecuccoli lady, a ve 
who was with her royal mistress at St. James’s during the upo 
alarming illness of the little Prince of Wales, and who shared com 
her flight. Next come the Ronchi manuscripts, of which the Lot 
value may be guessed when we say that Ronchi was chaplain wal 
to Mary Beatrice, both as Duchess of York and as queen. of | 
He knew of her visits to miraculous wells, and shared all her Lot 
hopes that the birth of a royal prince ‘would be the most his 
‘ fitting antidote for extinguishing the heat which the Prince pro 
‘of Orange doth foment in the country, and humbling the dan 
‘ pride of the many whom the hope of a Protestant succession, f | wor 
‘hath stirred up to oppose openly the royal transactions.’ van 
Interesting as are Ronchi’s papers, they find an admirable if fi 
continuation in those of the Abbé Rizzini. He was the hun 
resident in Paris for the house of Modena, and, as such, of 1 
privy to the French pian by which the hand of the Duke of the 
York was first offered to its young princess, and by which the in 1 
marriage of the Duke of Modena was now assisted, now - Bre 
delayed, and a cardinal’s hat procured for Rinaldo. After the 
the arrival of the English king and queen at St. Germains, cee 
Rizzini, who had always urged them to flight, became their ad 
constant visitor; and it is through him, as w ell as through the Bar 
pathetic papers of the nuns of Chaillot, that we learn to wo! 
know the daily lives of the exiles as well as the wild hopes of to j 
their followers. ( 
It is now time to speak of the archives of Spain and of qui 
Austria, two countries of divided sympathies. Their Catho- to 
licism ought naturally to have enlisted them on the side of , , his 
James and of Father Petre ; but their fear of Versailies gave ‘ l of 
them a much stronger bias in favour of the Prince of Orange. till 
Even in religious matters, by Spain, Portugal. part of Italy, afte 
and by Austria, the claim of Louis to head the Catholic party det 
was denied, and they refused his lead; while Spain, as his wit 
nearest neighbour, had the most to fear from the universal cs 
monarchy which he endeavoured to establish. How Ronquillo, 
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the Spanish ambassador, took stock of the French sympathies 
of James and of the Jesuits, is evident from his despatches— 
papers from which Lord Macaulay drew very largely. But 
another correspondence of Ronquillo’s has appeared lately, far 
more interesting and more private in its nature—viz. that which 
passed between Ronquillo and Hoffmann, the Austrian agent 
in London.* These letters do justice to the moderate wishes 
of such respectable Catholics as Powis and Bellasis, while 
they specify the aims of the two great European powers who 
were then agreed to curb the influence of France. They tell 
a very plain tale, though, from their date, they cannot touch 
upon that later contradiction by which the Spanish king (in a 
complete change of policy) finally handed over his empire to 
Louis. As for the emperor, fatigued and weakened by his 
wars with Turks and Hungarians, he looked upon the Prince 
of Orange with grateful admiration. He remembered that 
Louis had once offered to rid the young ruler of Holland of all 
his enemies at home, and to make him a European sovereign, 
protected by France and England. William, who saw all the 
danger and all the indignity of such a position, one which 
would never have been offered to him had not all the ad- 
vantages been palpably on the side of France, replied that 
if foiled in Holland he could retire to his German estates and 
hunt, or, if need be, he could die in the last ditch in defence 
of his country’s independence. The emperor recognised all 
the courage of this reply, but he perceived on the other hand 
in the King of England nothing but corrupt subservience to 
French dictation, and he never tired of pointing out to James 
the danger of such a thraldom. In 1685, he had so far suc- 
ceeded in impressing him, that Louis saw some symptoms of 
a defection. The letters in which Louis informed his agent 
Barillon of this possible danger, and therefore desired him to 
work on the fanaticism of the king, would of themselves suffice 
to justify the Revohition of 1688. 

Of Hoffmann’s admirable letters to his emperor, the Mar- 
quise Campana di Cavelli has printed sixty, all absolutely new 
to English readers; while Dr. Klopp has largely illustrated 
his ‘ Fall of the House of Stuart’ by the papers of Thun and 
of Kaunitz. The latter of these ministers remained in London 
till the hour of the crisis, but Hoffmann continued there even 
after the arrival of William and Mary, and he gives a most 
detailed account of those events. His letters, which are written 
with frankness, yet in the most impassioned style, remind 





* Now in the possession of the Duke of Medina-Ceeli. 
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one of the utterances of the chorus in a Greek tragedy. We 
shall have occasion to quote from them presently—we will 
only say here that these Austrian state papers fully explain 
the complaints of King James as expressed in his Memoirs, 
and his dying allusion to the Emperor Leopold. 

The whole evidence of the records, from Tuscan, Modenese, 
French, Spanish, and Austrian archives, to which may be 
added those of Dresden, Berlin, and even of Venice (since there 
is a curious correspondence between James and the Doges 
Giustiniani and Morosini), is in the highest degree condem- 
natory of the king. They show his determination to carry 
out a high-handed policy to the bitter end, and we do not 
find in them, what later sources afford, proofs of courage and 
of that single-minded tenacity of feeling which it is not too 
much to speak of as unworldly in a monarch who believed in 
the divine right of kings to govern by themselves and for them- 
selves alone. It is true that in the most faulty hours of his 
life James had a minister as base as Sunderland, and a queen 
who was, and remained, a foreigner to the English—a woman 
of infinite merits, but who was ignorance personified. And if 
the nation was jealous of her influence and advice, with what 
eyes must it have regarded Father Petre, the agert of a Com- 
pany which for every thousand of its members can always 
reckon on ten thousand enemies? It was by strangers that 
the wires were really pulled; and as Courtin, Barillon, Bon- 
repos, Pointis, D’Avaux, and Lauzun succeeded each other in 
London, so they vied with each other in bullying, bribing, 
and flattering the king they were deputed to mislead. The 
seed they sowed fell into good ground ; and though James had 
begun his life in banishment, it is certain, as Béranger sings, 
that ‘jamais l’exil n’a corrigé les rois,’ and having in three 
years and a half forfeited the love of his subjects, he was 
driven forth again, and to the fields of eternal exile. How 
his over-busy prompters, home and foreign, lay and spiritual, 
led him to his ruin, has long been well known; but recent 
research has demonstrated that these advisers were all, to use 
a French phrase, ‘more Catholic than the Pope.’ King 
Charles, though he received the last sacraments from Father 
Huddlestone, warned his successor not ‘to think of intro- 
‘ducing Popery into England, it being a thing dangerous 
‘ and impracticable.’ The best English Roman Catholics had 
little sympathy with the encroachments of the Crown, and felt 
that an excess of zeal might easily bring them again under 
those penal restrictions with which they had already made 
a painful acquaintance. The Pope, who had his own reasons 
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for disliking the home policy of Versailles, was by no means 
very favourable to King James. He remarked that his 
Majesty was very unlikely to reconcile the kingdom of Great 
Britain with the Holy See, and he firmly refused to give a red 
hat to Father Petre. When James was in exile at St. 
Germain, and almost ready, after the collapse of his plans in 
Ireland, to retire into La Trappe, we notice in Mme. de 
Sévigné’s letters that French society felt little or no enthu- 
siasm about him, and Bossuet, the most national of Gallican 
prelates, said, with a shrug, that a Catholic sovereign, blest 
with a little common sense, need not have clashed with his 
Protestant subjects. The zeal of James, so intemperate and 
so ruinous, was, had he but known it, the reflection both of 
Louis’ lifelong hatred for William of Orange, and of the 
vaulting ambition of a priest, who saw in the strong will of 
the king the way to satisfy his own conceptions, and to take 
a splendid revenge for long years of repression in England. 
The ‘ Priest’s Hole’ and the sliding panels of English country 
houses still bear witness to an era of persecution when apothe- 
caries made the wafer in secret, and when the mass was only 
said in the chilliest hours of the early dawn, ere eavesdroppers 
were stirring who were likely to denounce at once the celebrant 
and the worshippers. In such thraldom Edward Petre had 
grown up, and he was determined that when the last should 
be first, his foot should be on the necks of his Church’s enemies. 
But about Petre, Terriesi, who was himself a devout son of the 
Church, could write as follows :— 


‘Never was the king in such a mess as at present. . . . The whole 
kingdom is alarmed by the strides he makes towards a spiritual and 
temporal despotism, and even the Dissenters, who should be their 
greatest enemies, are taking the side of the bishops. . . . The people 
are enraged (arrabbiato), as they believe the conduct of the king to be 
caused by the influence of the queen over his mind, and by the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits and friars. The Pope never would consent to 
clearing Father Petre of that characteristic, which is so odious in this 
country, of Jesuitry. The king being obliged to use him for im- 
portant affairs, it follows from this, cither that he must not so make 
use of him, or that, by employing him, he will make him the instrument 
of his own ruin.’ 


‘There can be no question but that the king, Barillon, and 
Father Petre formed a triumvirate; no question but that a 
Catholic conspiracy existed against English liberties, and against 
the Church of England ; and nothing can justify James for his 
corrupt communications with the French kitig. The chain of 
evidence here is complete; but Lord Macaulay was right 
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when he complained that the Dutch archives have been too 
little explored. There are the contemporary papers of Citters 
and Van Lewven, and in Wagenaar’s History, as in Van 
Kampen’s ‘ Karacterkunden,’ Lord Macaulay found pictures 
of the events of 1688, and a likeness of its hero. Burnet, 
and his nephew Johnstone, saw a great deal of what ultimately 
passed at the Hague, and to the bishop’s vivid memory we 
owe the transcript of those polemical letters which passed 
between King James and a daughter whose Protestant prin- 
ciples he attacked. The bishop’s own behaviour, and his share 
in the Revolution, are well known, and the letters of Dykevelt 
and of Zulestein were all accessible to Dalrymple; but what 
we still want from Holland is a complete chain of the agents 
and agencies at work there. We need to be better acquainted 
with those home difficulties of William which made it so 
desirable for him to steady a Dutch crown by putting an 
English one on the top of it. The republican party there was 
by no means so averse to French influence as this far-sighted 
Dutch prince; and his struggle for national independence, at 
a time when the calamitous situation of the United Provinces 
laid them open to all the blows of fortune, as well as his success 
in rescuing Protestantism in Europe from an apparently 
desperate situation, are truly heroic themes. They form, as 
Fox remarked, delightful reading. But for us it would be 
even more interesting to be able to trace in him the rising of 
that passion of personal ambition which, as Burnet warned his 
wife, would accept of no consort’s crown, and which was only 
truly gratified when he took his seat on the throne of England. 
Above all, we should like to recover evidence of the first steps 
taken by what we must in their turn call the Protestant con- 
spirators against the reality of the birth of the Prince of 
Wales. A party did arise whose object was to discredit and, 
if possible, disown the birth of an heir male. To this con- 
spiracy were privy, earlier or later, the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, the Prince and Princess of Orange, Bentinck and 
his wife Anne Villiers, Churchill and his wife-Sarah Jennings, 
Burnet and his nephew, Sir Patrick Hume and his family (all 
refugees at the Hague), with Dykevelt, and Zulestein, an 
illegitimate offshoot of the house of Orange-Nassau. Gra- 
dually there were drawn into it all those English politicians, 
like Middleton, in whose breasts the love of hereditary 
monarchy and the love of the Established Church had suffered 
a divorce through the continued misrule of the king. The 
letters of Anne, who was the most outspoken enemy of the 
Prince of Wales, have been preserved; the letters of Mary 
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have, in many instances, and in their autograph form, perished. 
Her husband destroyed them from a wish, on the part of the 
writer, that posterity should believe that London, and not the 
Hague, had been the source of this feeling against the heir 
male.* 

It is just because we know so little of Mary’s personal 
feelings, and of her secret motives during the crisis, that we so 
greatly value Countess Bentinck’s collection. Among the 
family papers at Middachten she has found a series of letters and 
meditations by Queen Mary, the latter of which were penned 
when William had put to sea, prepared to dispossess her infant 
brother of an inheritance, and the king her father of his throne. 
Till their appearance no one suspected Mary of any of the 
literary talent of her father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father; but we see no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
documents which came into the possession of a personal friend 
of their royal author—viz. of Sophia Aldenbourg, the heiress of 
Middachten, and the wife of a son of the Earl of Portland by his 
second marriage. Some of these pieces are identical with papers 
already cited by Burnet and Dalrymple, and this circumstance 
would seem to vouch for the authenticity of the rest of a 
collection which is, alike from the psychological and from the 
historical point of view, eminently valuable.t In his ‘ Curiosities 
‘of Literature’ Isaac Disraeli devoted several pages to the 
personality of Mary. .Her double nature and her circum- 
stances fascinated him, and we can only regret that a man so 
fitted to enjoy the niceties of historic research should not have 
lived to recognise this Janus-faced princess as painted by her- 
self—now smiling, and apparently at ease, now breathing out 
in her closet the uneasiness of a ‘ heart that is ready to break.’ 
Countess Bentinck has edited on Grimblot’s plan: she simply 





* ‘T beg the king to burn this, and my other papers:’ Meditations 
of Queen Mary. Kensington: August 1691. 

t On November 4, 1687, just one year before the landing of 
William at Torbay, James II. addressed to his daughter Mary a very 
curious paper containing his reasons for changing his religion. On 
December 26 the princess answered this communication by a fervent 
and well-reasoned statement of the reasons of her own adherence to 
the Protestant faith. She showed this letter to Burnet, who records 
it, as he alleges from memory, in his ‘History of his own Times.’ 
Countess Bentinck now publishes copies of both these letters. That 
of the princess is almost identical with the record of it in Burnet, 
which proves either that he had extraordinary powers of memory, or 
that he had made a note of its contents. But the fact is curious, 
because it attests the authenticity of the documents now published. 
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copies the letters, and so leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. There is an austere and yet passionate tone about 
these meditations which cannot fail to communicate itself to 
those who peruse them. We here gauge the depth of Mary’s 
love for her husband, of her grief at being a childless wife, and 
of her zeal for her Church and faith, She shows herself often as 
diffident and anxious, but no trace appears of any misgiving as 
to the rightfulness of her cause. We have no such coarse or 
cruel words from her as we possess from the Princess Anne’s 
pen; yet she felt that the conjuncture was awful, and that 
if they failed now, her own and her adopted country must 
be alike obliterated from the map of European politics. With 
regard to the Church of England, she loved it, and the king, 
her father, had recently boasted to her husband that ‘in two 
* years’ time the body called the Church of England would not 
‘have abeing.” ‘That the Prince and Princess of Orange had 
in their minds ‘a mixed consideration for the publie and for 
‘themselves’ no one denies, but Mary certainly was ambitious 
rather for her husband than for herself. For him she hoped, 
for him she prayed, and through her assistance she did hope 
to buy an increased measure of his affection, of that love 
which was to be her recompense and crown. She was able 
to overlook all other considerations in the interests of her 
creed and her husband, and it only remains to be wished that 
those interests had been less glaringly and intimately her own. 
No event in human life, however, stands alone; it is rather 
as the harvest of seeds long since planted, as the fruit of a tree 
long and carefully trained in a given direction. History is, 
when rightly read, the story of human passions, and this, which 
is especially the history of a woman’s heart, becomes, when clearly 
understood, one of no common subtlety. When the crisis of 1688 
came upon Mary, it found her duly prepared to meet it, and 
to look at it only through the prince’s eyes. 

The child of James, Duke of York, and of Anne Hyde, 
she was born in England, and before her parents had forgotten 
how, in spite of family remonstrances, they had met, loved, 
and wedded. She had a pleasing person, gentle manners, a 
tolerable educatign, and a docile if not a sensitive nature. 
Her sister Anne, her junior only by two years, was every way 
her inferior; but the two girls grew up together at Richmond, 
where their playfellows were Anne Trelawney, Sarah Jen- 
nings, and those daughters of their governess, Lady Frances 
Villiers, of whom in later years Mary was fated to see so 
much. Anne Hyde died, and we have it on her husband's 
authority that she did so in the communion of the Church of 
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Rome, but the childless King Charles II., who looked upon 
these girls as his heirs, did not remove them from their father’s 
care till a year later, when he had contracted a second mar- 
riage with a bride who was a Roman Catholic and an Italian, 
chosen by Louis XIV. from among the grand-nieces of Cardinal 
Mazarin. Princess Mary of England was confirmed at fifteen 
years of age, and then made her first appearance in public at 
a great dinner at the Guildhall, when she sat beside the king, 
her uncle. She was now a toast and an heiress, and suitors 
began to appear. Her father, again acted upon by French 
prompters, wished to marry her to the dauphin, but here 
Charles was firm, and he betrothed her to her cousin, than 
which no match could well have been less acceptable at Ver- 
sailles. 

William of Orange-Nassau, the son of William the Second 
and of Mary Stuart, though not yet the hero of the Treaty 
of Nimeguen, was, however, no ordinary suitor. Born only 
a few hours after his father’s murder, his hold of life had 
seemed to be then most precarious, and at the Palace in the 
Wood his mother reared with difficulty this delicate, asthmatic, 
and prematurely thoughtful child. When herself compara- 
tively a young woman, she was carried off by the smallpox: 
the same disease which some years later must have proved 
fatal to her son had he not had the devoted care of his friend 
and comrade, Hans Willem, Sieur de Bentinck. If the death 
of William had occurred then, it would have left the coast 
clear for the republican party; but he recovered, and re- 
covered to realise how doubtful it was whether the son of Wil- 
liam the Second would ever be allowed to wear a European 
crown. The nobles of Holland were powerful; the memory 
of De Witt was fresh, and French intrigues were-at work ; but 
William had loyal supporters, and Charles II. was staunch to 
his nephew's interests. When Sir W. Temple first came to 
speak of a marriage with the king’s eldest niece, Bentinck 
at once saw the value of such an alliance. William, though 
alive to its importance, was of an obstinate nature, a man 
to take no step that was pointed out to him unless he might 
at least appear to have chosen it for himself. He said that, 
though he had often thought of her, he must go to England, 
and both see and love his cousin before he affianced him- 
self to her. The cousins met, and Mary was married on her 
birthday, November 4, 1677. The English public was en- 
chanted, and it is certain that in the whole course of his reign 


Charles never did anything so thoroughly popular as his promo- 
tion of this marriage. 
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That the French king should be furious at it surprised no 
one, least of all the bridegroom, with whom he had already, 
so to speak, measured swords. But the Duke of York was 
equally ill pleased. Princess Anne nicknamed her brother- 
in-law ‘ Caliban,’ and only the Duchess of York was propi- 
tious, and called the newly married pair, ‘ Orange and Lemon.’ 
Hardly had the ring been placed on Mary’s finger when an 
event occurred which might account for all the gloom and 
taciturnity of her young husband. The Duchess of York was 
delivered of a son, and thus when the bride landed at the 
Hague she had virtually ceased to be the presumptive heiress 
to the English crown. Here was a lesson on the vanity of 
human wishes. The little Duke of Cambridge only lived, it 
is true, for ten days, but still he breathed long enough to over- 
cloud the honeymoon, and to spoil the prestige of Mary’s 
landing in Holland. Three of the Villiers young ladies ac- 
companied her: Mary, who was afterwards Lady Inchiquin ; 
Anne, who bestowed herself on Bentinck, but did not live to be 
Countess of Portland; and Elizabeth, the one who, as their 
years of childless matrimony rolled on, contrived in some 
measure to separate the prince from her royal mistress. The 
spiritual guides of the princess’s youth, Dr. Lake and Dr. 
Doughty, remained in England, but at the Hague Dr. Lloyd 
acted as her chaplain till he was replaced by Ken and Hooper, 
men well fitted to do honour to the Church of England in a 
foreign land, while they fostered a love for her in the breast of 
a princess who was born an Englishwoman. 

The death of King Charles did not occur till after Mary 
had received visits in her watery dominions from her sister, 
and from the Duke and Duchess of York. James did not 
at that time make any attempt to convert his daughter to the 
Romish faith, but as it was said in Holland that he had 
only been sent over there to keep him out of mischief in 
England, his accession to the throne in 1685 naturally ex- 
cited much attention at the Hague. There Monmouth was 
already popular among the Dutch. To the credit of William 
and Mary, it must be said that in the matter of Monmouth’s re- 
bellion they were consistently loyal to King James. How far 


William was selfishly determined to acknowledge no marriage + 


between Lucy Waters and the late king does not appear. 
This consideration may have weighed with him, but the Dutch 
as a nation knew and liked Monmouth, who had lived a good 
deal among them, and who was at least a good Protestant, if 
but a weak and a foolhardy young man. It would, on the 
other hand, have been very awkward for King James if by 
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any misadventure these two Protestant aspirants to his throne 
had met to coalesce, and so when William offered to recon- 
duct in person the three Scottish regiments quartered at 
the Hague which the king had summoned home, James re- 
fused the polite offer. It was impossible for the sovereign not 
to connect it in his own mind with a recent visit of Ben- 
tinck’s to this country, when, the chief friends of the, Pro- 
testant succession whom he consulted had ‘hoped that the 
‘ Prince of Orange would come over and show himself.’ 

At the close of Monmouth’s rebellion James found himself 
restored to much of his original popularity. But he did not 
know how to keep the goodwill of his people, and daily ex- 
hibitions of his selfwill soon came to rouse the fears and 
irritations of the national party. Men began to draw off into 
two camps, according as they looked for preferment from the 
courts of Versailles and St. James, or as they deprecated for 
their country that policy of ‘ Popery and wooden shoes,’ which 
has become a byword in England. Count Kaunitz reported 
to the emperor :— 


‘The split grows wider and wider. The statutes really exclude 
Catholics from offices of State, and yet King James confers office by 
preference on Catholics. The king, who has not kept his word with 
his people, will not keep it. He chooses to act on the principle 
heretico non est habenda fides. His Majesty has great confidence in 
Father Petre of the Company of Jesus; and both Catholics and Pro- 
testants complain of this man. The succession to the throne, like 
everything else here, remains in uncertainty. . . . There are troubles 
in Ireland. . . . In all these things the French King has plainly a 


hand.’ 


The hand of Louis XIV. was at this moment, so to speak, a 
red one. He had revoked the Edict of Nantes, and declared 
a determination to make an end of heresy within fair France. 
He told James that his new edicts ‘ would meet with the less 
‘ opposition as conversions were general, and as few, in the 
‘face of his royal proclamation, would be so stiff-necked as 
‘to continue in error.’ Those who did so had his dragoons 
quartered on them, and Louis took a vindictive pleasure 
‘in desiring that a special example should be made of the 

} principality of Orange. The title of Prince of Orange came 
first into the family of Nassau by the marriage of one of the 
descendants of Adolf of Nassau with Claude of Orange- 
Chilons, the heiress of a family which, in the palmy days of 
the Princes of Baux and Orange, had been among the 
greatest of those who ruled in the valley of the Rhone. It 
was still a goodly heritage, and Mary wrote to her father to 
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beg of him to intercede with the King of France in behalf of 
their sorely persecuted subjects in Orange. This was, she 
said, the only favour that she had ever asked from the king 
her father ; but James either would not adopt her cause, or else 
Louis tacitly disregarded a piece of feeble interference with 
his policy. In truth the King of England had matter enough 


to occupy him at home without making himself the champion ° 


of the woes of Orange. ‘ The king,’ wrote Kaunitz, ¢ post- 
‘ pones the summoning together of his parliament.’ What the 
king really meditated was the repeal of those penal statutes 
which kept Catholics at a disadvantage, and reserved office 
and its emoluments for members of the Church of England 
only. Before altering these laws, or tampering with their 
administration, arbitrary dealings with the judges would be 
necessary, and it is startling to remember that in three and a 
half years James made thirteen judges feel their dependence 
on ‘ the king’s pleasure.’ Then came the question of the Dis- 
senters. If the gate was to be set wide enough to allow 
Catholics to enter, Quakers and Anabaptists could not be left 
outside; thus James in coquetting with the Dissenters exhi- 
bited the curious spectacle of a ruler who had for his two 
advisers William Penn and Edward Petre. He even sent 
Penn to the Hague to coax Mary into taking a favourable 
view of his proposed measure of toleration; but the embassy 
only bore this fruit, that the Quaker returned charged with 
a request from the Prince that his Majesty ‘ would con- 
‘sider the propriety of making a more suitable allowance to 


‘ his eldest daughter,’ 5,000/. a year being the sum which her’ 


husband named as not excessive for the heiress of England. To 
this James replied, that before making such an allowance he 
should require to be perfectly sure that the money would not 
be used against himself—a reply which shows that confidence 
no longer marked the relations between these royal persons. A 
Dutch emissary was even now in London, and could James 
have glanced into Dykevelt’s despatches, he would have been 
still more determined to keep his 45,000/. on his own side of 
the German Ocean. Dykevelt wrote to the prince that 
‘the English were disaffected, but that though disaffected, it 
* did not follow that they were prepared to welcome a foreign 
‘ruler.’ A republic, such as Algernon Sidney and William 
Russell had dreamed of, was even now possible, and this was 
much to be deprecated, both for its effect on the prince’s own 
position in Holland, where republican sympathies were by no 
means dead, and for its general effect in Europe. 

While Dykevelt’s mission in England cheered the spirits of 
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the national party, it also happened that some of the victims of 
their fanaticism had become as whips to scourge the two kings 
who tortured Covenanters in Scotland with boot and screws, 
or quartered upon the Huguenots of Languedoc De Baville’s 
terrible dragoons. In 1684, Sir Patrick Hume and his family 
fled to Rotterdam, where the Prince of Orange welcomed them 
cordially, and gave the men of this persecuted house commissions 
in his guard. At the Hague too might be found the pasteurs 
Claude and Chambrun, along with Bayle, Jurien, Dubosc, and 
De Bostaquet, and many more who by their talents, their 
sufferings, and indeed by their very presence, inflamed the na- 
tional fear of France and of Popery. In England Huguenot 
refugees without number pointed the same moral, and adorned 
the same tale. Colonies of such exiles were already formed in 
Canterbury, in Peterborough, in Axholme, and in Spitalfields. 
London was full of them. There were the Dupuis from Nor- 
mandy, the Venables from Dieppe, and the Portals from Tou- 
louse, all living exponents of the policy which King James 
supported, and under which, as Sarah Jennings bluntly re- 
marked, ‘everybody would be ruined who was not a Papist.’ 
But there was another adversary, of whose tactics James and 
Louis were both cognisant, an enemy whom they had never been 
able to silence or cajole, and whose animosity they returned in 
full. This was Gilbert Burnet. Writing about him to 
Barillon the Grand Monarque did not hesitate to say :— 

‘As to Dr. Burnet, I am already advised that he has left nothing to 

. add to the insolence with which he writes against the king his master, 
and I have ordered the Sieur de Corissy to assure Skelton from me 
that whoever shall undertake his abduction in Holland will find not 
only a safe retreat in my kingdom, but my entire protection, and also all 
the help he can desire for having the rascal safely conducted into Eng- 
land.— Versailles, January 1688.’ 

In this way it will be seen that when the year 1688 opened, 
every national and every personal passion had been stirred. 
On New Year’s Day, Queen Mary Beatrice announced a 

- pregnancy. This was all that was required to set a light to 
the very combustible materials already collected in England 
and at the Hague. 

} Now, in the nineteenth century, and when the lapse of two 
hundred years has calmed the tempers of men, Englishmen have 
no doubt whatever of the genuine birth of the Prince of Wales. 
It is necessary, however, as the late Mr. Hill Burton so judi- 
ciously remarked, ‘for the right understanding of the spirit 
‘of the Revolution, to realise that the bulk of the English 
‘and Scots population, high and low, believed the child to be 
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‘ spurious.’ His birth was so conspicuously a boon to the 
Romanising party that it instantly awoke the suspicion that. it 
had not been honestly gained. The four children whom the 
queen had already brought into the world and buried, were b 

this time forgotten dust; still, as she had not been a childless 


wife, there was no reason why after ten years she should not , 


again becomea mother. The whole history of her hopes, fears, 
dangers, and delivery is to be found in Terriesi’s despatches, 
Had ‘ the population high and low ’ had access to those written 
in the summer and autumn of 1687, they would have been still 
more jealously persuaded that ‘an unnatural conspiracy’ was 
on foot. The queen was advised not only to goto Bath for 
the waters, but the royal pair were to drink of St. Winifred’s 
wonder-working well; and a miracle was hinted at by their 
spiritual guides. They did carry out this programme, and then 
they returned; the queen to hope and pray, the king to hunt 
and review his troops. Inspired by dreams of a Catholic suc. 
cession he proceeded also to draw up that Act of Indulgence 
which should remove Catholic disabilities, and break down bar- 
riers which the foresight of our ancestors had erected against 
the influence in this realm of any foreign priest, prince, or 
potentate. / 

Stefano Terriesi, more in the secret than anyone, wrote 
home that the king and queen were beseeching God ‘ to give 
‘ through the birth of a Prince of Waills a root to the Catholic 
‘ religion as planted in this realm; without which the Catholic 
‘ religion remains exposed to being crushed by a Protestant 
‘ succession.” In November 1687, he was able to report that 
the health of the queen was vigorous, and that a pregnancy had 
really commenced. On New Year’s Day we know that the fact 
was publicly announced; and by January 10th, Terriesi says 
that prayers were made in the London churches for the queen’s 
safety : but he hints that ‘ tanta malizia visi oppose.’ Neither, 
he adds, can he ‘ express the passion into which the Princess 
‘ of Denmark has put herself, which she cannot hide; while 
‘ seeing that the Catholic religion is by this advanced, she affects 
‘ more than ever, both in public and in private, to be the most 
‘ zealous of Protestants.’ Anne’s letters to her sister as re- 


corded by Dalrymple, and as copied from the MSS. in the Ben-; 


tinck-Aldenbourg archives at Middachten, fully bear out Ter- 
riesi’s description of her ‘ passion.’ In fact, they are so coarse 
and so cruel that the Countess Bentinck has gracefully sup- 
pressed some of the most unwomanly of the expressions and 
innuendoes of a writer who was determined to calumniate 
(even before its appearance) any male heir to the crown. 
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Anne frankly wrote to her sister that ‘no one will believe in 
‘ the queen’s state, or in the birth being anything but a feint, 
‘unless it turns out to be a girl.’ This remark was not 
logical; all the less so as the last child born to Mary Beatrice 
had been a boy, that little Duke of Cambridge who lived for 
ten inopportune days. However, in Anne’s case the wish was 
father to the thought, and therefore to the reasoning, and it 
says something for the forbearance of her royal father that he 
did not, during all these months of suspense, show any dis- 
pleasure or disfavour to a daughter so intent on calumniating 
him. Anne was herself near the crisis of bearing that son who 
alone of her prodigious family lived beyond infancy. She 
had, therefore, cause for hope that after the lives of her elder 
sister and of herself the succession might devolve upon her 
offspring. But how to adjust this critical affair was the 
question; and it is certain that but for the blind self-will of 
the king and of his fanatical advisers, his two daughters might 
have found the task of altering the succession a much more 
dificult one than it proved. Their antagonists scorned all 
those dictates of common prudence which might have been of 
use to their cause. By April the king, as Terriesi reports, 
complained of the pasquinades circulated at his expense, but 
all the arrangements were made by the queen for her lying-in 
at Windsor. 

If any evidence about her state were required, it might be 
found in Terriesi’s letter of May 21, 1688 :— 

‘Her Majesty the Queen had a great fright on Wednesday night. 
It was caused by that ill-bred or malicious waiting-woman (mal’ accorta 
0 maliziosa) named Mistress Bromley, who, the day before, had been 
present when the courier from Italy arrived, and who gives her asa 
piece of news the death of her brother the Duke of Modena... . 
The complaint from which he suffered was well known to her Majesty, 
as the same from which their father had died at the age of twenty- 
eight, and therefore, though she had advices to the contrary, this could 
not but give her a great shock. It happened also that Ronchi, the 
chaplain of her Majesty, sent for her perusal a letter which described, 
it is true, the duke’s recovery, yet did open by describing all the fear 
which the illness occasioned ; so much so that her Majesty, reading only 
its first lines, with a mind all preoccupied by the sad intelligence reported 
to her, let the letter fall out of her hand, and fainted away. The 
Nunzio was summoned, restoratives were applied, and the next day 
was got through pretty well; but on the foilowing there was every 
appearance of a premature delivery. We dispatched a messenger to 
the king, who was at Chatham, and sent a carriage to Gravesend, so as 
to bring his Majesty with the utmost haste. About eleven at night 
the queen, by the help of remedies, was so much better that we dis- 
patched another messenger: but ncithet the one nor the other reached 
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the king. The carriage, however, reached Gravesend, and there learnt 
the whereabouts of the king. One of the coachmen unharnessed a 
horse, and rode off to give the tidings to his Majesty. He then jumped 
into the carriage of a gentleman which was there, and so, with one 
footman, came up to town by nine o’clock of yesterday morning. He 
found the queen in fairly good case.’ * 


Of this fright Princess Anne can hardly have been ignorant, 1 


yet she is not candid enough to note its details or to let them 
weigh with her. They suftice, however, to explain Terriesi’s 
next report about the invalid. The Court had fixed to go to the 
‘ soggiorno di Windsor’ on June 25, and the household for the 
child had been gazetted. But on June 4 the queen got a chill, 
was feverish, and was bled, and having had already one serious 
alarm, she now lost her courage about the journey down to 
Windsor, and hastily caused all needful preparations to be 
made at St. James’s. The poor lady, so worried and so slan- 
dered, was now, Terriesi remarks, ‘ massimamente e estrema- 
‘mente grossa,’ and on June 10, and after a labour of two 
hours, she brought to light ‘un vigoroso Principe di Wales.’ 
The Tuscan envoy closes his despatch by sending to his master 
a copy of the royal proclamation, which, in announcing the 
birth of an heir to the throne, ordered a public thanksgiving 
to be made in all the churches. The appropriate form was to 
be drawn up by the Bishop of Rochester. 

Never was the bench of bishops less attuned to a strain of 
thanksgiving. Only two days before the prince was born did 
the gates of the Tower close upon the seven bishops who had 
refused to read the Declaration of Indulgence. All the efforts 
of King James in that direction had long been distasteful to the 
clergy of the Established Church, and the great Nonconformists 
had nobly supported the Church in defending the fundamental 
laws of the realm. In Scotland the bait of indulgence was 
also refused. The Covenanters were too shrewd to believe in 
a permanent charter of liberty coming under the auspices of 
the Jesuits, or as a mere act of despotic authority. Liberty 
so bestowed might vanish as it had come. By the whole 
Protestant body therefore was the conduct of those prelates 
who had declined to read the Declaration rapturously extolled. 
Baxter from his pulpit pronounced their eulogium, and Citters 
wrote that day to the Prince and Princess of Orange that the 
Nonconformisis preferred to live under the old persecuting 
statutes rather than play into the hands of Father Petre by 
separating their cause from the prelates. To Archbishop 





* Medici Archives, F, 4245. 
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Sancroft the princess wrote, saying that ‘she took a deeper 
‘interest in the Church of England than in herself.’ Whether 
this was true or not, it is certain that the stupid tyranny of 
the king towards the Church could not but increase the value 
of herself and her husband in the eyes of the English clergy 
and laity, just as it had newly brought about a good under- 
standing between the Church and the bodies of Dissenters, 
whom Terriesi classifies under one head as * fanatici.’ 

The crisis had now been reached; both north and south 
of the Tweed the government of the king was hated, and: this 
outrage on a Church which had adhered to the monarchy 
during the Rebellion, roused the nation so effectually that, as a 
vast and compact mass, it reared itself against James and 
his advisers. At such a moment his extraordinary want of 
prudence was fatal to him. It was through his heir that he 
could be attacked, and yet this was the very point which he 
left open to every hostile critic. Angry tongues made busy 
with the details of the little prince’s birth, in the management 
of which more blunders were certainly made than are incident 
(and that is not admitting little) in all human affairs. The 
queen, it was averred by some, had never really been preg- 
nant; it was to serve her private ends that she had been 
confined at St. James’s, and not at Windsor; she had, even 
at St. James’s, occupied another bed than the one prepared 
for her; the Princess Anne had not been present; the Dutch 
ambassador was absent; the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Hydes had not been summoned ; the child was really that 
ofa Miss Grey; he was a bastard foisted upon the English 
by Louis XIV., whose own parentage was doubtful; the Pope 
was his godfather; the king had recently been visiting his 
arsenals, with the intention of attacking the Dutch in the 
spring; and Lord Thomas Howard was now to be sent on an 
extraordinary mission to Rome, to convey to his Holiness fresh 
assurances of devotion, and to thank him for those prayers 
which had helped to give a Catholic heir to the throne. 

The child in the meantime was healthy. The Venetian 
resident wrote home to the Doge Morosini that he had seen 
the little prince, ‘di colore vivo, voce gagliarda, ed occhio 
‘allegro.’ Barillon, of course, saw it frequently, and did not 
forget either to report to Louis the bonfires with which its 
birth had been celebrated in London. Such rejoicings must 
have been of a strictly official character, and were therefore 
about as sincere as those congratulations which Zulestein duly 
arrived to deliver in the name of the Prinée and Princess of 
Orange. The Austrian minister was in the meantime one of 
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those outsiders who proverbially see so much of the game. 
The despatch of Hoffmann of July 9, 1688, deserves to be 
quoted :— 


‘Most Gracious Emperor, King and Master, on Friday last, when 
the Dutch ambassador remitted to his Majesty the answer of the States- 
General to the English note which relates to the birth of a royal prince, 
he, in his compliment, dwelt upon the difficulties actually existing be- 
tween England and Holland, and he said that although his Majesty had 
received some painful impressions from the acts attributed to his supe- 
riors, yet he could assure him that they had never really given cause for 
this, having at all times a particular respect for the person of his Majesty. 
That they could not prevent some brouillons having given to his 
Majesty an incorrect report of their conduct, and they were not 
ignorant that some one [meaning the Marquis d’Albeville] had assured 
his Majesty that they meant with their fleet to effect a descent upon 
England. But his Majesty might see for himself that this was false, and 
that it was much removed from probability that they should, with 
the insignificant number of equipped vessels which they had, attempt 
such a difficult enterprise.’ 


This reasoning, though specious, was not exactly reassuring, 
and the Dutchman soon passed adroitly from self-vindication 
to accusation :— 


‘His Majesty, it was said, had allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
had, so rumour ran, accepted French succours. . . . The king, in 
reply, among other things, said that it was true that France had offered 
him succour, but that he hoped not to be obliged to have recourse to 
it. On this the ambassador replied that an offer of help there was 
more ostentatious than friendly on the part of France, who did it 
to show how far they were at one, and so make his Majesty sus- 
pected by his own pecple. In this way it must do him more harm 
than good. The king answered that he could not say what might have 
been the motive of France, but he took the offer as one meant in good 
fellowship, and that, having no reason to act otherwise, he sought to 
live in good intelligence with France as with other countries. Here, 
Most Gracious Lord, is what the Dutch ambassador has communicated 
to me, and he thinks that the dark clouds of misunderstanding are 
begianing to clear away, and that there is nothing to fear from the 
threatened junction of the French and English fleets. Last Sunday 
Milord Sunderland, President of the Council and Secretary of State, 
declared himself a Catholic before the whole Privy Council, admitting 


that he had been one for the last two years. This declaration has, no , 


doubt, been kept back on purpose till now, so as to be an example to 
others, and to show that as there is now a Catholic heir to the throne 
the time is come when men may declare themselves without fear. . . . 
The day before yesterday the usual camp was formed between London 
and Windsor. It will be composed of from 7,000 to 8,000 men. .. . 
De Zulestein has arrived, sent by the Duke of Orange to offer his 
congratulations on the birth of the prince, and the Comte de Gram- 
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mont is expected to arrive from France, on the same errand. . . . As 
to-day is the term assigned for the trial of the bishops, they appeared 
before the tribunal. The pleading lasted four hours ; but as the busi- 
ness could not be finished, it has been deferred till to-morrow.’ * 


Terriesi’s narrative, as he takes it up at this point, is posi- 
tively humorous. He did not write till July 12. By that 
time the verdict was known. He says one of the spectators 
of the trial told the populace to be glad indeed, since here was 
a cordial against that great affliction which they lay under in 
the birth of a Prince of Wales. ‘ The noise of bells, the firing 
‘of guns, and the like public demonstrations of pleasure have 
‘far surpassed anything that was ever done for his birth; 
‘among other stravaganze one saw soldiers throwing down 
‘their arms, drinking to the health of the bishops, and con- 
‘fusion to the Pope.’ But he goes on slyly to hope ‘ that by 
‘one means or another these bishops may not escape the 
‘ punishments of justice.’ 

Punishment was indeed close at hand, but it was not for 
Sancroft and his fellow-sufferers. It was for a king beset 
with false counsellors and faithless friends, who ruled with an 
Ecclesiastical Commission and without a free and regular Par- 
liament, who removed the judges at his pleasure, and now 
threatened the very existence of an Established Church, ‘ pure 
‘in its doctrines, irreproachable in its order, and beautiful in 
‘its forms’ f—a constituent and most wholesome part of that 
English Constitution which he was doing his utmost to sub- 
vert. While James thus prepared his own destruction, and 
his infant son struggled through a variety of infantile maladies, 
the shipwrights of Holland hurried to their tasks. There, under 
the anxious bidding of William, who, after years of feeling that 
the game of politics is a game of waiting, was now determined 
to strike, they added daily to that ‘insignificant number of 
‘vessels’ of which their ambassador had spoken so sooth- 
ingly, but which was none the less able to convey a Protestant 
army to the English shore. Midsummer there was passed 
in parleys with Sancroft, and in appeals to a national party 
which long descried in Petre ‘the evil spirit that waiketh 
‘between a good master and a loyal people.’ { Petre was dis- 
missed, but it was too late. James, blind and deaf to advice 
or remonstrance while he was still powerful, was astonished 
when the natural results of his policy arrived in their due 
course, and when his promises failed to stir either belief or hope 





* K. K. Archives. { Southey’s ‘ Book of the Church.’ 
t Letter of the Duke of Buckingham. Sloane MSS. 
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in the heart of the nation. The Church of which James was 
the agent recedes, men averred, only in order to make a surer 
spring. She may appear to give way, but she never really yields 
(because she feels that she ought not to yield) anything of her 
pride or of her intolerance. The English clergy were equally 
prepared, on their part, not to surrender. It was a critical 
moment in the history of their Church, for they realised that 
to fall now was never to rise again, to forfeit the most dearly 
bought privileges, and to overthrow for ever the goodly fabric 
of Church government as established in England. At the same 
time nothing could be more steady, respectful, and peaceful 
than their opposition, and, firm as was their attitude, it is just 
possible that they might not have been able unassisted to stop 
the growth of encroachments on the part of the Crown. The axe 
that was to cut down that overgrown tree owed its sharp edge to 
the ambition of William, and to his fear of a possible co-opera- 
tion between the French and the English fleets. Louis had 
been made, in the League of Augsburg, to feel all the power 
and all the statecraft of William of Orange. He still smarted 
under the recollection of it, and as he was certain, sooner or 
later, to revenge himself, it was a question whether the Prince 
of Orange would not do well to anticipate a visit from such 
combined fleets, and to make an immediate descent upon Eng- 
land. From Shrewsbury and from Churchill he learnt how 
ripe their country was for revolution, and how inconsistent was 
the Romanising element with the liberties of England. For 
many weeks William contrived to keep his own secret, but 
though Segnelay could write from Versailles ‘that there was 
* no appearance that the Prince of Orange will attempt any- 
* thing against England this year,’ others were better informed. 
Hoffmann writes from London, September 3, 1688 :— 


‘Since my last letter the fears on account of a Dutch fleet not only 
continue but have augmented. It has got wind that nearly 1,000 
saddles have been embarked. The king is in council, so to speak, 
daily. . . . Yesterday the Marquis d’Albeville, who arrived here from 
Holland about ten days ago, was hastily dispatched to the Hague: no 
doubt to obtain an explanation. . . . What causes a certain surprise 
is that, when people here show so much alarm, nothing more is heard 


of those sixteen ships which France once offered to send as help, and | 


upon which apparently such hopes were built.’ 
Up to October 11 Hoffmann was still in doubt :— 


‘Since my last letter there are no news from Holland. Persuaded, 
however, of the hostile invasion intended, all possible preparations for 
defence are made here. In a new proclamation to-day the king 
announced to his people a threatening invasion; and implored them 
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to lay aside all jealousies and animosities in the face of a common 
danger, as he had refused all foreign succour, and leant solely on the 
courage and tried fidelity of his people. . . . The king has replaced the 
Bishop of London, till now suspended from his functions. While on 
the part of the Prince of Orange it is argued that the sole aim of this 
prince is the preservation of the Protestant religion, and the establish- 
ment of a free Parliament, people are none the less persuaded that his 
ambition will not stop there, but that he will seek to gratify his longing 
to reign by attacking the birth of the Prince of Wales, or by having 
him educated in the Protestant religion. If this were to happen there 
can be no doubt but that in the face of his enemies a large part of the 
nation would side with the king, and it follows that a long and bloody 
war would be the result. . . . Within the last few days, whether the 
Prince of Orange comes or does not come, the whole constitution, from 
the religious alike as from the political point of view, has been changed. 
One sees better every day, and when it is too late, how France has 
deceived us, and how all her protestations of friendship were but a 
lure.’ 


Pass we now to the Hague. The position of Mary there 
was hardly to be envied. Her sister, to work upon her most 
intimate feelings, wrote to her of plots against the life of the 
Prince of Orange, and plied her with reports against the heir, 
of whom she alternately wrote that ‘it may be that it is our 
‘brother,’ and that ‘it is a comfort that all the people in 
‘England asserted that it was an impostor.’ Mary at first 
refused to act upon this idea, and prayers were duly made at 
the Hague for the son of the King of England. Presently, 
however, it became known at St. James’s that these prayers had 
ceased, and then, as Hoffmann writes, ‘ great exasperation was 
‘felt about this attempt to prove the birth doubtful, which 
‘must have the most pernicious consequences.’ The king 
wrote to his eldest daughter and complained of the omission. 
Whatever at that moment may have been Mary’s personal 
feelings, she had either not made up her mind, or she had not 
the courage of her opinions. Taking an evasive course, she 
weakly excused herself by saying that the prayers ‘had only 
‘sometimes bin forgot ;’ but the mother of the little child was 
determined to clear up the situation. She wrote herself :— 

* September 28, 1688. 

‘Iam much troubled what to say at a time when nothing is talked about 
but the Prince of Orange coming over with an army. This has been 
said for a long time, and believed by a great many ; but I do protest to 
you that I never did believe it till now very lately, and that I have 
ko more possibility left for doubting it. The second part of the news 
I never will believe—that you are to come over with him—for I know 
you to be too good. I do not believe you would have such a thought 
against the worst of fathers, much less to perform it against the best, 
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who has always been good to you, and I believe has loved you the 
best of any of his children.’ 

This must have been a painful letter to receive; but 
even more cutting were the words of the king, when he 
in his turn wrote to her about ‘the concern she must have 
‘ for a husband and a father.’ Concerned Mary truly was; 
in fact, Burnet noticed ‘that she had a great weight on her 
‘ spirits,’ but he adds that she had ‘no scruple as to the 
* lawfulness of the design.’ If she was ever visited by any 
misgivings, or dropped any natural tears for the father who so 
entreated her, we may be sure that Burnet wiped them away. 
He could at any time have made the worse appear the better 
cause, had that been necessary, and as for this cause he had it 
so entirely at heart that many filial tears would not have 
suftened his heart towards the bigoted king. He worked in- 
cessantly upon Mary’s feelings, and not by mere threats of an 
assassination which would repeat the fate of William the 
Silent, but by an argument which appealed to her more 
directly. He told her that if, through her generosity, the 
prince acquired the crown of a reigning sovereign, he would 
certainly award to her in return a double share of the affec- 
tion for which she yearned. Mary, in her private con- 
fessions, admits that she was in consequence ‘ perplexed how 


‘to write to her father, or how to allude to the Prince of ° 


* Wales.’ Her nature had been rendered undemonstrative by 
the taciturn and unyielding nature of a husband whose domi- 
nant passion was ambition, and whose chilling gravity Burnet 
now assured her arose solely from his uncertainty as to his 
possible position in England. To gratify him then was really 
to gratify herself; but none the less she exclaims, ‘ What I 
‘ suffer is not to be expressed.’ At length came the decisive 
hour. The late October days had settled down in all their 
chilly gloom, and her hero, though suffering heavily from his 
asthma, must sail. William came to take leave of her. 

‘He told me that in any difficulty I was to ask advice from the 
Prince of Waldeck, the Pensionary Fagel, and M. Dyckvelt, upon 
whom I might rely in everything. He further said to me that in case 
it pleased God that he should never see me again (a word that pierced 
my heart and gave me a shudder which, at this hour of writing, has 
hardly passed off)—if, he said, that were to happen, it would be neces- 
sary for me to marry again. If the first word struck me cruelly, this one 
struck me more, and made me fcel as if my heart were cleft in twain. 
“Udo not require,” he continued, “to tell you that it must not be 
“with a Papist.” He himself could not pronounce this word without 
emotion, and showed me as much tenderness as I could desire: so that 
for my life long I shall not forget it. But I was so amazed at the 
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proposition that I remained long without being able to reply. He 
protested that only the concern he had for religion made him so 
speak. I cannot recall what I said. The grief in which I was made 
me answer confusedly, but I assured him that I had never loved and 
never could love any one but him; furthermore, that having been 
married so many years without having been blest by God with a child, 
I considered that enough to prevent my ever thinking of what he pro- 
posed. I told him that I begged of God not to let me outlive him. . . . 
Oh, my God! if in this passion I have sinned, as I dread to have done, 
pardon me, I pray. . . . We spoke of other matters; I begged him to 
forgive all my faults, and he answered me with a tenderness which, if 
possible, must have made my love for him greater. On the 26th he 
took me to dine with him at Honslardyck. After dinner I went to 
the river with him. He had to cross it to go down to Briel. It was 
there that I saw him for the last time: and God knows if we shall 
ever meet. This thought is terrible. It deprived me for a time of my 
senses. I remained immovable in my coach, and had no power to 
tell them where to drive for as long as I could see the prince. I re- 
turned that evening to the Hague, troubled, and in a grief un- 
speakable, and without the support of God I should have been done 
for. But praised, oh, my God! be Thy great name, that I have still 
not murmured against the economy of Thy providence, and I beg of 
Thee, for the time to come, to preserve me from this, as from all wilful 
sins. The day after the prince’s departure (27th) a general fast was 
observed in the land, and this so zealously that the Jews observed 
it, and that the Spanish envoy had masses said for the happy 
issue of this enterprise. Only the ambassador of France and M. 
d’Albeville did not wish the same! . . . Here in my house and family 
I observe every Wednesday as a festival, a sermon is given, and every 
morning suitable prayers are said. M.Chambrun says them in French 
in the family. . . . The i9th, I learnt by letters from London that the 
prince had landed in Torbay. . . . During the prince’s absence every 
one showed me an extraordinary friendship, particularly the States- 
General, to whom the prince had recommended me. They begged me 
to take care of my person, for fear of the malice of the Romish party. 
Thank God I have got over the terror this awoke in me, and to which 
Iam naturally only too prone. I pass my time in public and private 
devotions. Every morning I am present at the prayers (in French) 
which are said in the house. At midday there is Common Prayers, 
and at five I go to church for prayers, and to hear a sermon. At half- 
past seven there is Common Prayers again. . . . But my enemy the 
devil raises scruples and fears in my mind, apprehensions lest by all 
these public devotions I draw to myself the praise of men, and that 
this should raise my vanity. ... For an entire month after the 
prince’s departure I saw no one. . . . Though I was long without 
having letters from him, I had, however, God be praised, the consola- 
tion of hearing from all the world, friends and foes, the success of the 
enterprise; and although I ought to have been terribly uneasy, 
according to all human reason, yet was I, by the help of God, kept in 
a sort of tranquillity that surprised myself, and made me fear it was a 
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mark of stupidity. But the more I examine myself, the more reason 
i have to bless my Creator for His infinite goodness to me, that I was 
thus made to bear a burden far too heavy for flesh and blood... . I 
admit, however, that the prince’s last words, touching my marriage 
and his death, had such a hold of my mind that I fancied they must 
be in some measure prophetic, and this made me suffer more than I 
can express. . . . On the 20th Madame Bentinck died, after a long 
illness, and though she suffered much pain of body, yet the Lord had 
great mercy on her soul, in that she had much time to prepare for 
another world. . . . For more than a week previous to her death I 
never came near her, but she told me how she felt, having offended 
God by lack of resignation, since she could not be so with regard to 
leaving so good a husband and five poor children, of whom the eldest 
was not more than nine years old. She recommended them to me the 
day before her death, and I promised all I could. I was with her 
when she expired, and though she suffered for some space, yet she died 
as softly as if she had only fallen on sleep. . . . When I heard that 
the king had first sent off the queen with his supposed son, and had 
then followed in person, I heard at the same time that an apothecary 
of Paris had formed a plot on the life of the prince. . . . On De- 
cember 30 came the news that the king’s flight had been stopped. At 
the same time the prince let me know that I ought to prepare for 
going over to England. I cannot think without grief of leaving this 
dear country where I have had much spiritual, as well as earthly, 
happiness. I fear to sin in attaching my heart to it, and therefore 
pray to God to give me all the resignation of mind and will that I 
ought to possess. And thus, while waiting to learn what the king is 
doing, and fearing to be sent for ever out of this country (though I 
am languishing to meet the prince again), I close amid these diverse 
expectancies the year 1688, which, for this world, has been a year of 
many strange events, and one also of special mercies and blessings from 
God to my soul, for the which I will magnify His name as long as I 
have my being.’ 


While Mary, wife of William of Orange, penned these 
grave lines, which strike us as not quite innocent of self- 
satisfaction, another woman, newly landed at Calais, sat in the 
governor’s house with her infant on her knee, and wrote this 
letter to Louis XIV. :— 

‘ Tuesday, December 11, 1689. 

‘ SrreE,—A poor fugitive queen, bathed in tears, has exposed herself 
to the utmost perils of the sea in her distress, to seek for consolation 
and an asylum from the greatest monarch in the world. Her evil 
fortune procures her a happiness of which the greatest nations of the 
world are ambitious. Her need of it diminishes not that feeling, since 
she makes it her choice, and it is a mark of the greatness of her 
esteem that she wishes to confide to him that which is most precious to 
her in the person of the Prince of Wales, her son. He is as yet too 
young to unite with her in the grateful acknowledgments that fill my 
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heart. I feel with peculiar pleasure, in the midst of my griefs, that I 
am now under your protection. In great affliction, I am, Sire, 
‘ Your very obedient servant and sister, 
‘The QuEEN oF ENGLAND.’ 


The two lines of policy pursued by William and by James 
have here reached their logical goals. The obstinacy of the 
one has sent his wife and child to seek the cover of a French 
monarch’s robe ; the ambition and prudence of the other have 
placed in his hand the sceptre of England. It is true that 
till the offer of immediate and unquestioned monarchy had 
been made tq him, the Dutch prince preserved a gloomy and 
guarded silence. ‘ Access to him,’ said Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, ‘ was not very easy. He listened to all that 
‘ was said, but seldom answered.’ Not till the national con- 
vention of Lords and Commons had settled the precedence 
to his satisfaction was the princess summoned, and she was 
then warned that as the Jacobite party represented her as 
dissatisfied with the arrangements made, it rested with her to 
give the lie to their words, and to prove her contentment of 
mind. This warning led her to adopt a cheerfulness which she 
did not feel. The prince, she replied, must understand her 
very little if he supposed that her personal ambition was greater 
than her tenderness for him; but, even with this key to her 
conduct, her warmest admirers must admit that she grossly 
overdid her part. It is impossible to forget the account of her 
conduct by a woman who was a warm sympathiser in the 
Revolution, and a friend since childhood of the daughters of 
James I]. The Duchess of Marlborough published this nar- 
rative :-— 


‘T was one of those who had the honour to wait on her in her own 
apartment. She ran about it, looking into every closet, and turning 
up the quilts upon the bed, as people do when they come to an inn, 
with no other sort of concern in her appearance but such as they ex- 
press; a behaviour which, though at that time I was extremely 
caressed by her, I thought was strange and unbecomirg. For what- 
ever necessity there was for deposing King James, he was still her 
father, who had been so Jately driven from that chamber and bed; 
and if she felt no tenderness I thought she ought at least to have 
— grave, and even pensively sad, at so melancholy a reverse of his 
ortune.’ 


In truth Mary did not dare to seem to play the critic on the 
actions of a man who told her he ‘ would not hold on to the 
‘ throne by her apron-strings ;’ but she was often sick at heart. 
Perplexed by the double dealing of political partisans, nervous 


for her husband’s safety, and pardgnably grieved at the un- 
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natural appearance of her own conduct, she yet looked on 
herself as an elect instrument in the hand of Providence. She 
was also clever enough to understand, apart from all personal 
considerations of loss or gain, of praise or of blame, that an 
extraordinary event in the history of Europe, of Protestantism, 
and we might say of mankind, had just taken place at White- 
hall. There was a conflict between absolute monarchy and the 
liberty of nations, between superstition and freedom of thought, 
between the bondage of the medieval system, and the manly, 
regulated freedom of modern society. The one side as repre- 
sented by Louis had just been defeated in the person of his too 
subservient ally, King James; the other side was represented 
by the husband whom she admired as he deserved, and whom 
she loved with no common devotion. 

But if there ever was a picture of royal misery it is this :— 


‘I must see company on set days; I must play once a week, nay, 
I must laugh and talk, though never so much against my will. I be- 
lieve I dissemble very ill to those who know me; at least it is a great 
constraint to me, but I must endure it. All my motions are so 
watched, and all I do so observed, that if I eat less, or speak less, or 
look more grave, all is lost in the opinion of the world. . . . I go to 
Kensington as often as I can for air; but there I never can be quite 
alone: neither can I complain—that would be some ease; but I have 
nobody whose humour and circumstances agree with mine enough to 
speak my mind freely to... . 

‘Luke ii. 13, “ Thy prayer is heard, and thy wife Elizabeth shall 
“bear a son.” Those were the words of the angel to Zacharias; 
words joyful in themselves, and of which the fulfilment was still more 
glad. Why, then, art thou cast down, oh, my soul? knowest thou not 
that the Lord doeth as He pleases in heaven and earth? Not con- 
sidering that the Lord is just, and as it is not His will to bless thee 
with a child, thou must submit. He knows why He has so long with- 
held this blessing, and knows why He continues to deny it; and I have 
often thanked Him for this, that had the good Lord given me children, I 
never could have borne, as I have borne, all that the Lord laid upon 
me when my husband crossed to England. . . . I know that the inten- 

.tions of my husband are all for the glory of God. . . , Hear me, oh 
Lord! hear Thy unworthy servant who prays for nothing but resigna- 
tion and patience, courage and strength to bear all Thou sendest with 
that submission which is due to Thy will... . I will never forego the 
hope that of Thee Thy Church will be governed and _ preserved 
(happen to me what may), and I hope that my husband will continue 
to serve as an instrument for doing well to Thy people. . . . God has 
prepared me for what I could not foresee, and by this means has 
strengthened me, and made me more able to behave myself than, with- 
out His grace preventing me, I could have been.’ 


All other considerations apart, it must have required strong 
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nerves in a princess of that house, bearing the name of Mary 
Queen of Scots, to dare to occupy the throne of the Stuarts. 
‘If ever,’ cried Voltaire, ‘ anything could justify belief in a 
‘ fatality from which there is no escape, it ought to be that 
‘ continued series of misfortunes which pursued the House of 
‘ Stuart during three hundred years.’ When James II. ab- 
dicated they had not even then completed, it is true, the full 
tale of the reverses to which the French historian referred, but 
the period of eighty-five years, a period not longer than the 
lifetime of one aged Englishman, had already sufficed to show 
a wonderful succession of merited and unmerited misfortunes, 
during which they had shared a like succession of capable and 
watchful foes, of evil counsellors, and of devoted, self-forgetting 
friends. And if the critics of a later day pause ere they con- 
demn the kings of the House of Stuart, it is less because of the 
retributive punishments which overtook them in their head- 
strong career than because of the many generous men and women 
who feared not to prop a falling cause, and to follow a stricken 
family into the bitterness of exile. Did our space allow us to 
pursue, as Dr. Klopp has done, the whole story of their exclu- 
sion from the succession, or to recount the adventures of the 
two Pretenders, we should follow a long line of their parti- 
sans in England and in Scotland. That their attempts all 
failed, and that one by one both the princes and their followers 
dropped into ruin and extinction, does not detract from the 
interest of their lives or of their deaths. A strange fascination 
still belongs to them, and Burns, the most advanced of Scotch 
Liberals, in speaking of the Stuart kings, did not hesitate tu 
say, ‘ that to love them was the mark of a true heart.’ But it 
is deplorable that so much loyalty and so many sacrifices were 
lavished on the worst princes who ever sate upon the British 
throne. 
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Art. II.—1. Poems. By Dante Gapriet Rossett, 
London: 1870. 


2. Ballads and Sonnets. By DANTE GABRIEL RosseEttTI1, 
London: 1881. 


‘ I Do not know what poetical is,’ says Audrey to Touch- 
stone; ‘is it honest in deed and word? is it a true 
‘thing?’ and herein Audrey, like her fantastic lover in an- 
other scene of the play, spoke more wisely than she was aware 
of, for the question is significant in regard to the permanent 
interest and value of any contribution to the poetical literature 
of a nation. For all poetry which retains a permanent hold 
over succeeding generations of readers, and is by common con- 
sent enshrined among the precious possessions of a national 
literature, has been nourished upon the spontaneous feelings 
and aspirations of its own age, and speaks without affectation, 
though with more than common force and finish, the common 
speech of its own time. It is only in the free and bracing 
atmosphere of natural and healthy life that a strong and 
healthful poetry can grow and spread her wings. Under such 
conditions were the works of our great dramatist produced; 
under such conditions the poetry of Chaucer remains as full of 
life and interest at this moment as ever it was, in spite of the 
drawback of obsolete spelling and etymology. Not under such 
conditions (if a negative example be wanted) was matured 
the poetry of Spenser, who, as far as poetry was concerned, 
shut up within an artificial world, has lost his hold on general 
readers and become the property of students alone ; his stately 
alace of verse being, like his own cave of Mammon, so clogged 
and cobwebbed with affected archaisms and artificial fancies, 
that it is only here and there that the gleam of the pure gold 
of poetry can be discerned beneath them. Perhaps an illus- 
tration more apposite to our present purpose may be found in 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ a work of imagination, though not in 
verse, which appealed to the shortlived affectations and conceits 
of a coterie, and died a natural death with the decease of 
euphuism. An apposite illustration, because within the last 


bd 


few years we have been witnessing a somewhat similar » 


development of artificial taste in art and in poetry alike—a 
kind of modern euphuism; like the original one, the adopted 
fashion of a coterie. In picture galleries strange lank-haired 
women writhe and twine, who are neither of this nor of any 
world, but represent a nondescript ideal evolved from the inner 
consciousness of those who produce them, acted upon more or 
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less by an affectation of archaism. In poetry we meet with 
the counterpart of this affected art, displayed in the use of an 
artificial diction in which language is twisted into the expres- 
sion of far-fetched images and similes witha curiosa infelicitas 
which suggests a repetition ofthe caution given to Pistol : 
‘If thou hast tidings, I pray thee deliver them like a man of 
‘this world.’ In both the poetry and the painting of these 
esthetic separatists we trace some of the same mental 
tendencies and characteristics. In the figures drawn, whether 
with the pencil or the pen, we find a morbid preference for 
forms that ‘ err from honest nature’s rule, forms destitute of 
definite or typical human character, and which belong to a 
world of dream-shadows, existing only in the painter’s or the 
poet’s morbid imagination ; in both we find a languid sensuous 
beauty taking the place of intellectual force of expression or 
moral beauty of character. ‘These visions belong to no world 
of which healthy human nature has any experience; they 
are the artificial creations of an intellectual forcing-house, from 
which fresh air and daylight are carefully excluded. 

The causes which have produced this peculiar tendency in 
recent art and literature we cannot here pause to consider too 
curiously ; the consideration at least would lead us too far 
afield from the immediate purpose of this article; some certain 
conclusions which are unavoidably suggested by the nature of 
the movement referred to, and in part illustrated by some of 
the poems immediately before us, may be touched upon as we 
proceed. But one feature in connexion with the subject, one 
of the secondary causes which have contributed to give to this 
morbid growth in artistic fancy and expression an apparent 
importance which it might not otherwise have attained, cannot 
be passed over here. It is impossible for those who from an 
independent station take note of the tone of contemporary 
literature not to perceive that, along with this artificial 
development in art and literature, there has sprung up an 
equally artificial development in what is called contemporary 
criticism. Like the manufacturer who boasted that he kept a 
poet, the poets and painters of this esoteric sect keep a ring of 
critics, the existence of a tacit understanding with whom has 
become too palpable to be ignored, and is, in fact, displayed at 
times with a frankness which it might have been supposed 
would have defeated its own end, did we not know how careless 
and ill-informed are the public of general readers in regard to 
what is behind the scenes in so-called criticism, how indolently 
prone to accept as truth what is repeatedly forced upon them 
in journals which are supposed to be the accredited organs 
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of wsthetic taste. Hence there has arisen a state of things 
in which a great proportion of the criticism of the day has 
entirely ceased to be the thoughtful expression of independent 
opinion, and degenerated into the expression of the indis- 
criminate adulation of a clique ‘ which moveth altogether if it 
‘ move at all,’ and which no more represents the balance of 
educated public opinion than the productions which it recom- 
mends represent the ideal of a genuine and healthful national 
art or literature. 

We may at once disclaim any intention to imply that the 
two volumes of poems, the titles of which stand at the head 
of this article, represent no higher element in poetry than the 
artificial sensuousness of which we have spoken, or that they 
would have failed to command attention apart from the rho- 
domontade of over-officious zealots of the press. Were it so, 
serious consideration of their merits would be superfluous. It 
is because they do contain higher elements of poetic power, 
because, even when they are clogged with the morbid sensuous- 
ness against which we have protested, they at least show that 
their author is conspicuous among poets of this school for 
picturesque choice of language, that it is worth while to 
consider what matter of real value as poetic literature is to 
be extracted from the somewhat chequered contents of these 
two volumes; and the unquestionable fact that the repute of 
the first volume was largely forced by the advocacy of the 
poet’s too friendly critics seems to place us under a kind of 
moral obligation to deliver Mr. Rossetti, if possible, from his 
friends. 

The publication of the first volume of poems in 1870 at 
once justified the conclusion that their author was at least no 
mere versifier. To those who knew nothing of his other pro- 
ductions, the sense of having met with something new in style 
and expression was probably predominant on first reading 
them. To those who knew anything of the author’s paintings 
(still carefully guarded from the publie eye under the custody 
of sworn admirers), it was easy to recognise in the poems, 
under another form, some of the prominent intellectual and 
artistic characteristics of the paintings. The languid sensuous 


expression, the affectation of archaism, the strong sense of | 


beauty of colour, combined with the sometimes almost ludicrons 
stiffness and weakness of form and draughtsmanship, which cha- 
racterised many of the paintings, seemed to be all reflected in 
this collection of poems, with their singular mixture of rich 
imagery, flashes of brilliant word-painting suggesting no defi- 
nite logical connexion of ideas, weakness of construction, and 
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often entire absence of the sense of literary proportion or of 
the subordination of details to the total impression. One or 
two other more direct analogies between the poems and the 
paintings may occur to us further on. The latter having 
been, as we have said, carefully hidden away, except from the 
elect, as things too precious to be submitted to the gross ordeal 
of public criticism, nothing is even known of them publicly, 
save when one of the painter’s journalistic satellites indulges 
his readers with a glowing description of the last new work. 
What would be the actual position now held by Mr. Rossetti’s 
aintings in general estimation, had they been placed in the 
light of public criticism instead of being nursed in private all 
these years, we will not here undertake to say, but we shrewdly 
conjecture that it would not be that which the painter and his 
friends appear to claim for them. Fortunately books cannot 
be nursed in this way ; an author must, nolens volens, come to 
the light of day, and be judged by ordinary standards. The 
recent publication of a second volume of poems (including, 
however, some which had previously appeared), furnishes a 
better basis for coming to a conclusion as to the place which 
these works can take in recent poetical literature. 

We have referred to what we termed the very chequered 
character of the contents of these volumes, which, in fact, is so 
marked as to suggest in the first instance the question whether 
agood deal of the poetry here included is not the result of 
self-conscious elaboration rather than of genuine poetic fervour. 
We can recognise three different styles in Mr. Rossetti’s 
poetry: one of them deliberately archaic, in which the style 
and turn of thought of the medieval ballad is reproduced; a 
second style in which what may be called erotic fancies 
(mainly) are expressed in fantastically elaborated and often 
very obscure metaphor, and in verse much of which may be 
said to have more sound than sense; and we have a third group, 
unfortunately much the smallest portion of the poems, in which 
the author shows himself able to deal with subjects arising out 
of genuine human passion and human action, in natural and 
forcible language, differing from that of ordinary speech only 
in so far as the language of elevated feeling in poetry differs 

from the language of ordinary idiomatic prose writing. In 
regard to the two first-named groups it may be observed that 
the tendency to.pose in an artificially induced phase of feeling 
and of language, so often met with at present, is in itself an 
indication of the existence of insincerity and affectation, of the 
absence of a spontaneous poetic impulse. The attempt to 
reproduce the effect of an archaic form of art or literature is 
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not, however, without its interest, if not carried too far, as it 
has been, for example, in the fashionable reproduction in 
modern music of gavottes and other antique forms. Somewhat 
analogous to these experiments in music is the experiment in 
poetry of reproducing the directness, naiveté, and simplicity 
of the old ballad form, sometimes accompanied by a feigned 
revival of the superstitious beliefs which furnished a lurid 
background to so many of the old ballads. In one experiment 
of this kind Mr. Rossetti has been signally successful—the 
ballad of * Sister Helen,’ in the first volume of poems, where a 
betrayed and forsaken girl revenges herself on her now hated 
lover by the old witchcraft of melting away his waxen effigy, 
at the cost of the perdition of her own soul as well ashis. The 
poem has every quality that a ballad of this class should have— 
forcible and picturesque narration, and unaffected terseness 
and simplicity of language, in which not a superfluous word is 
admitted. Let the reader be in the mood to deliver himself 
over to the weird fancy of the poem, and its effectiveness is 
unquestionable. But it is very questionable whether such 
imitative experiments (there are others not equal to this) ever 
survive in literature. Even to the reader at the moment there 
may come the turn of mood in which the whole thing will seem 
too absurd to be read seriously. Supernatural terrors soon lose 
their hold in modern poetry. Even so tremendous a ‘ bogey’ 
ballad as ‘ Lenore’ is now only read with a smile; the ‘ Erl- 
‘ kénig’ survives more for the sake of Schubert’s music than 
of Goethe’s words; the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ of Southey (good 
enough in their way) have gone into limbo; and the ‘ Ancient 
* Mariner’ retains its hold on us in virtue of its human pathos 
and the exquisite touches of scenery in it, quite apart from its 
supernatural machinery. 

These considerations have some bearing on our estimate of 
one of the two much longer and more important poems in 
ballad form which occupy a large portion of the new volume. 
The first of these, ‘Rose Mary,’ is certainly the most com- 
plete and finished in form of the author’s longer poems. The 
scene is laid in some vague period of medixval life. Rose 
Mary’s lover, James of Heronhaye, is to ride on the morrow 





~ 


to a shrift at Holycleugh, to which he will needs go alone. " 


Her mother has word of an ambush laid to take his life, and 
calls on Rose Mary to look in the magic beryl stone, wherein 
to a pure maiden is shown the vision of whatever she would 
know, to see on which of two routes the ambush is laid, that 
the lover may be warned. The beryl stone, ‘shaped like a 
‘shadowy sphere,’ was once the abode of accursed spirits, who 
were driven out by better angels-— 
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‘ Never again such home to win, 
Save only by a Christian’s sin.’ 


The girl kneels at her mother’s knee to look in this tateful 
mirror, through which 


‘ As ’twere the turning leaves of a book 
The road runs past me as I look ; 
Or it is even as though mine eye 
Should watch calm waters filled with sky, 
While lights and clouds and wings went by ’— 


a touch of that picturesque vividness of description in which 
Mr. Rossetti excels—and we follow the incidents of the vis lonary 
road till, with a suppressed shriek, the girl tells how she sees 
the spears by a ruined weir, and the blazon of the Warden of 
Holycleugh, her lover’s mortal foe. But, alas! poor Rose Mary 
has already been too kind to her lover, and her sin has given 
entrance to the former evil inhabitants of the beryl, to blind 
her with false shows. In the second part of the poem the 
mother has guessed the daughter’s secret, and has to tell her 
that the lover has been murdered on the supposed safe road. 
But worse is behind, for in the dead man’s bosom is found a 
letter and a lock of hair from the Warden’s sister of Holy- 
cleugh, and it is but too apparent why he must needs go alone 
to his shrift. Rose Mary swoons away in agony, and on re- 
covering finds open the secret panel giving access to a stair- 
case, up which she blindly stumbles, to find herself in a kind 
of mystic chapel dedicated to the four elements, in the midst 
of which on an altar lies her enemy, the beryl stone, on 
which she revenges herself in a sufficiently materialistic manner 
hy splitting it with her father’s sword, thereby putting an end 
to the charm. But this supreme effort brings to her side the 
good angel whom her sin had driven out, and she dies with 
the assurance of forgiveness and admission ‘ to Blessed Mary’s 
‘rose-bower.’ 

We have read this highly-wrought poem very carefully 
several times, in the endeavour to form a distinct conclusion 
as to the cause of its failure to impress us in any degree com- 
mensurate with the labour evidently bestowed on it, and the 

4 very fine and even grand character of some of the versification. 
We make no further quotations from it, for it is one merit of 
the poem that it must be judged as a whole, having more con- 
tinuity and process to a climax than any other of the author’s 
longer poems. But the feeling it gives us is precisely that 
which we have gathered from “the contemplation of some of 
Mr. Rossetti’s paintings. We seem to have been in a land 
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of dreams, peopled by figures which have no more flesh-and- 
blood reality than the figures in a stained glass window; and 
even such human pathos as there is, is overshadowed by the pre- 
dominance of the magic machinery, which constantly suggests 
to us the sense of an absurd disproportion between cause and 
effect, particularly when we find that all the devilry can be , 
taken out of the beryl stone by the simple mechanical means ‘ 
of splitting it with a sword. Why not a mallet and ‘cold’ 
chisel? we are tempted to ask, which would have done the 
work still better. It is impossible to repress a smile, too, at 
the tremendous similes, drawn from all things in heaven and 
earth, which are crammed into four verses, to give an adequate 
notion of the stupendous results of the splitting of the stone, 
Just as Carlyle, in his trenchant way, said of Scott that he 
had spoiled the future of his novels by ‘ going in for the buff- 
‘jerkin business,’ so we may say that in a poem like this 
the poet has ‘gone in for the conjuring business;’ and con- 
juring tricks, however effectiv ely displayed, are after all only 
an amusement for children. 

‘The King’s Tragedy,’ a narrative told in the first person 
by that Catherine Douglass who earned the name of ‘ Kate 
‘ Barlass’ from having thrust her arm through the door-staples 
in an heroic effort to bar out the men who murdered James I. 
of Scotland, is a poem of very different stamp. Here the in- 
terest is real andhuman; the language has for the most part 
the unaffected simplicity proper toa ballad narrative ; and the 
supernatural element, the vision of the king’s ‘ wraith’ with 
a shroud clinging round it, is in a poetic sense more probable 
than in the other poem, and not disproportionately emphasised. 
The defect in the poem lies in its want of brevity and reti- 
cence in parts. Nearly one-third of it might be cut out with 
great benefit to the force and effect of the whole; but the 
author seems to want the critical perception that whatever does 
not directly add to the force and effectiveness of a poem (a 
narrative poem especially) necessarily weakens it: parentheses 
and reflections are inserted which interfere with the unity and 
movement of the poem, and the idea of tagging it with long 
extracts from King James’s own poem, ‘ The King’s Quhair’ 
(altered, moreover, “to suit the author’s own metre), was a sin- 
gularly unfortunate one. But in spite of these drawbacks 
there are genuine force and pathos in the poem, and the story is 
told with constantly increasing vividness and reality. From 
the first description of the night when the king and court were 
met in the Charterhouse of Perth, the ominous feeling of some 
impending calamity overshadows the scene :— 
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‘*Twas a wind-wild eve in February, 
And against the casement pane 
The branches smote like summoning hands, 
And muttered the driving rain. 


‘And when the wind swooped over the lift 
And made the whole heaven frown, 
It seemed a grip was laid on the walls 
To tug the housetop down.’ 


The contrast between the storm outside and the loving scene 
between the king and queen within is finely imagined, but the 
latter portion would bear much compression. The climax of 
contrast arrives when the guests have departed, and the 
king and queen are in affectionate talk while ‘he doffed his 
‘goodly attire.’ 
* And now that all was still through the hall, 
More clearly we heard the rain 
That clamoured ever against the glass, 
And the boughs that beat on the pane. 


‘ But the fire was bright in the ingle nook, 
And through empty space around 
The shadows cast on the arras’d wall 
*Mid the pictured kings stood sudden and tall, 
Like spectres sprung from the ground. 


‘ And now beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly : 
And the king reared straight, but the queen fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree; 
And all of us knew the woman’s voice 


Who spoke by the Scottish sea. 


‘“QO king,” she cried, “in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate; 
And yet my voice must rise to thine ears ; 
But, alas! it comes too late ! 


‘“ Last night at mid-watch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies, 
O king, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


‘« And in full season, as erst I said, 


t The doom had gained its growth ; 


And the shroud had risen above thy neck, 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


*“ And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there ; 
And I thought its silence cried to my soul 
As the first rays crowned its hair. 
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‘“ Since then have I journeyed fast and fain 
In very despite of Fate, 
Lest Hope might still be found in God's will: 
But they drove me from thy gate. 
‘“ For every man on God’s ground, O king, 
His death grows up from his birth 
In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 
And thine towers high, a black yew-tree 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth!’ 


Immediately on these last lines, which seem to rise in a 
shriek above the storm, comes the clang of armed men and 
‘ the tramp of the coming doom,’ the confusion in the chamber 
of which the locks ‘ have all been riven and brast,’ the despe- 
rate forcing up of a plank from the floor, through which the 
king escapes to the vault below :— 
‘ And louder ever the voices grew, 
And the tramp of men in mail ; 
Until to my brain it seemed to be 
As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale.’ 


And the narrator thrusts her arm through the door staples, 
only to fall back maimed on the floor, and watch the crowd of 
wrathful men ‘ ramping’ through the chamber for their victim, 
till they all rush forth again, and the night wind shakes the 
rushes on the empty floor, and the moon throws the image of 
Scotland’s crown in the window over the fateful plank on the 
floor. Lut storm obscures the moonlight; the fierce crowd 
surges in again, guided by one who‘ found the thing he 
‘sought,’ and the unarmed king is butchered in his hiding- 
place :— 
‘Oh God! and now did a bell boom forth, 
And the murderers turned and fled ;— 
Too late, too late, oh God! did it sound !— 
And | heard the true men mustering round, 
And the cries and the coming tread. 


‘ But ere they came, to the black death-gap, 
Some-wise did I creep and steal ; 
And lo! or ever I swooned away, 
Through the dusk I saw where the white face lay 
In the pit of Fortune’s wheel.’ * 


There the poem should have ended. Even in a narrative 
poem, poetic effect rather than historical completeness should 
be the aim, and the concluding portion is anticlinax. But 





* In allusion to an expression in King James’s own poem. 
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the portion of the poem leading up to the catastrophe is a very 
powerful piece of narrative poetry, bringing vividly before the 
mind’s eye the scene it describes, and effecting this with a 
directness and simplicity of language which stands in favour- 
able contrast with the fantastic verbiage into which the author 
too often falls. 

Similar praise may be given to the shorter and slighter 
poem, ‘The White Ship,’ which has also the merit of much 
greater conciseness and concentration, and is, artistically speak- 
ing, the best poem in the volume, though slighter and less 
energetic in style than ‘ The King’s Tragedy.’ It would have 
been better, however, if the artificial ‘burden’ verse which 
recurs several times had been omitted, and the story told in its 
raked simplicity. But we will turn from the ballads, which, 
after all, are all more or less archaisms, to the one poem of 
importance in the earlier volume which deals in modern phrase 
with a subject from modern life, and a ghastly subject it is, yet 
one the choice of which we cannot regret, in view of the 
temper and spirit in which it is here treated. ‘ Jenny,’ which 
derives its title from Mrs. Quickly’s grotesque misconstruction 
(‘ Vengeance of Jenny’s case,’ &c.), stands quite alone among 
Mr. Rossetti’s poems. Like most of his longer poems, it is 
unequal in construction and blemished by bad and awkward 
lines ; but it is almost entirely free from the affected elaboration 
of manner and overwrought metaphor to which he is so prone. 
The contemplation of the most painful and bewildering of social 
problems seems to have raised the poet to a pitch of earnestness 
of feeling and unaffected eloquence, such as we find nowhere 
else in his pages. The poem is uttered in the person of one 
who has half accidentally dropped again into a momentary com- 
panionship, such as had once been too familiar to him (in the 
case supposed it is obviously no more than companionship), 
and soliloquises over the poor mercenary beauty who has fallen 
into the unexpected slumber of pure weariness. Though the 
poem is certainly not for boys and virgins, it is no small praise 
to say that the subject is treated without one touch of in- 
delicacy ; but it merits far more than this merely negative 
commendation. Even Wordsworth (if we could imagine him 
treating such a subject) could hardly have shown more forcibly 
the pathos that may lie in the simplest language than in the 
passage where the speaker imagines how in Jenny’s mind 

‘There may rise unsought 
Haply at times a passing thought . 
Of the old days that seem to be 
Much older than any history 
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That is written in any book, 

When she would lie in fields and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass, 
And wonder where the city was;’ 


and where he recoils on himself at the thought of the utter 
futility of such reflections :— 


‘ Let the thoughts pass, an empty cloud! 
Suppose I were to think aloud— 
What if to her all this were said? 
Why, as a volume seldom read 
Being opened halfway shuts again, 
So might the pages of her brain 
Be parted at such words, and thence 
Close back upon the dusty sense. 
For is there hue or shape defined 
In Jenny’s desecrated mind, 

Where all contagious currents meet, 
A Lethe of the middle street ? 
Nay, it reflects not any face, 

Nor sound is in its sluggish pace; 
But as they coil those eddies clot, 
And night and day remember not.’ 


| We can call to mind few passages in recent poetry of more 
tragic pathos than this. Equally fine, perhaps, in its serious 
tone, is the passage where, after a cynical revulsion of feeling 
in which for a moment the speaker contemplates the girl as 
being, after all, but 


‘A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come,’ 


he proceeds :— 


‘Like a toad shut in a stone, 
Seated while Time crumbles on ; 
Which sits there since the earth was cursed 
| For man’s transgression at the first ; 

t Which, living through all centuries, 

Not once has seen the sun arise ; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 

Which always—whitherso the stone 

Be flung—sits there, deaf, blind, alone ;— 

Aye, and shall not be driven out, 

Till that which shuts him round about 

Break at the very Master’s stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 

And the seed of man vanish as dust :— 

Even so within this world is Lust.’ 
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But the night wears on, and the sights and sounds of honest 
life begin to struggle into the London streets, and the sparrows 
chirp— 
‘And Jenny’s cage-bird, grown awake, 
Here in their song his part must take, 
Because here too the day doth break.’ 


Another very fine passage follows this, picturing the dreams 
and ambitions of the fallen woman; but we must leave this, 
and only return in conclusion to one sentence, where, after a 
hopeless ejaculation— 


‘What has man done here? How atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done ? ’>— 


he adds :-— 
‘If but a woman’s heart might see 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once! But that can never be.’ 


Yet perhaps the poet may have contributed to render such 
an impossibility less impossible; for, say what we will of the 
painful nature of the subject, the poem is not one from which 
any truly womanly woman, who loves her sex, should turn 
away. 

It is with a sense of absolute bewilderment that we turn 
from this poem to the set of Sonnets entitled the ‘ House of 
‘ Life,’ some of which were published in the earlier volume, 
and which appear complete in the later one. We charitably 
hope that we may take it as one proof of the affected and unreal 
character of much of Mr. Rossetti’s poetry, that the same 
poet who could treat the subject of woman in her utmost 
degradation in so high a strain, should treat the subject of 
conjugal love so as to lower it more than we remember to have 
seen it lowered in any serious poetry before; should substitute 
for true affection the languors of sickly and unwholesome 
passion, expressed in language which, however overlaid with 
farfetched and fantastic metaphor, comes at times little short of 
absolute pruriency. Let it be granted that the purest affec- 
tion is inextricably interblent with sexual passion, this is 
certainly not the phase of the matter which would be predomi- 
nant with high-minded men and women; still less is it that 
which it is seemly or healthful to dwell upon in serious litera- 
ture, poetic or other. To quote Carlyle again: ‘ Thou shalt not 
‘ prate, even to thyself, about those “ secrets known to all;’” 
and though the author has had the sense to remove from the 
complete collection one exceedingly disagreeable sonnet, there 
is enough left to render the poems a much more unwelcome 
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addition to a domestic library than ‘ Don Juan, in so far as this 
kind of brooding over the ideas suggested by sensuous passion 
is more enervating and unwholesome than that comic and half- 
contemptuous treatment of the subject which only raises a laugh. 
Recalling the recent dictum of our greatest critic and one of 
our most gifted poets, that poetry is essentially ‘a criticism of 
‘ life’ (which, if we cannot accept it sans phrase, is certainly 
one of the most profound and suggestive things ever said about 
poetry), what a ‘criticism of life’ is this, which represents the 
* House of Life’ as the scene only of a moaning, fawning, 
purposeless, unmanly passion! And unfortunately this tone is 
only significant of a good deal more that we meet with in con- 
temporary art and literature. In Mr. Rossetti’s own paintings, 
in his women with staring soulless faces and great red lips; in 
the sickly nymphs of the Grosvenor Gallery ; in the love scenes 
of some of Wagner’s operas, where, as in ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ 
music is tortured to the expression of the most unbridled sexual 
passion—in all these we see signs of a tendency which plainly 
speaks of social unhealthiness and the decay (temporary at 
least) of the best ideal of manly and womanly feeling. We 
think of the tone in which woman has been spoken of in other 
stages of English life and literature— 
‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more ;’ 
of Wordsworth’s 


‘Perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ;’ 

of the fine and elevated tone of some of the more serious 
poems addressed to women by Byron; of the noble figure of 
Adriana in ‘ Philip van Artevelde;’ of Tennyson’s picture 
of Maud seated under a cedar tree, ‘singing of death and of 
‘ honour that cannot die ;’ and we feel that something rotten 
in the state is to be argued from the prevalence of a tendency 
in art and literature to pay to woman a species of homage 
which hardly deserves a higher title than wsthetic caterwauling. 

From a purely literary point of view, these sonnets present 
a curious phenqgmenon. They are prefaced with a fantastically 
expressed sonnet in praise of the sonnet, for which it is claimed, 
in one good line, that it should be 


‘Of its own arduous fulness reverent.’ 


The expression conveys well the idea of the concentrated 
meaning and clearness, though terseness, of power and style 
which should characterise this refined and intellectual form of 
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poetic expression. But the majority of the sonnets which 
follow seem characterised rather by an arduous emptiness— 
arduous certainly to the reader, if not to the writer. There 
are a few which exhibit a comparative clearness of expression 
and continuity of thought and metaphor, and which, if standing 
alone, could be accepted as the adequate poetic expression of 
amoment of impassioned fervour or of curiously elaborated 
fancy. ‘The sonnet called in the first volume ‘ Love’s Re- 
‘demption, for example, which, when taken apart from the 
rest, is capable of a less sensuous interpretation, struck us, in 
its first form, as a fine utterance of passionate rapture, based 
upon an unusual and effective metaphor; in the second edition 
it is spoiled by the excision of the very metaphor which gave 
to the poem its peculiar solemnity of turn and association. ‘ The 
‘Monochord,’ described in the first volume as ‘ written during 
‘ music,’ was one which, in spite of some obscure and awkward 
lines, presented a fine expression of the effect of music on 
the mind, one remarkable line of which has been before quoted 
in these pages as conveying what many must have felt in lis- 
tening to some of Beethoven’s symphonies, and which we have 
never seen expressed in poetry before. By a strange perversity 
this sonnet also has been in the second edition deprived of its 
direct reference to music by an alteration of the first line, and 
reduced to that cloudy vagueness of meaning which it seems 
the object of the poet in these sonnets to attain. One vigorous 
and manly sonnet in the first volume, ‘On Refusal of Aid 
‘between Nations,’ is noticeable as breathing quite a different 
tone, and representing a much clearer literary style than the 
rest; and there is a fine thought, powerfully expressed, in the 
conclusion of the one entitled ‘ Known in Vain.’ But, in spite 
of a good deal of mere musical beauty of language and verse 
in many of the sonnets, we turn over most of them with an 
increasing sense of their intellectual barrenness and weak- 
ness, of the preponderance of mere sound over meaning, the 
prevalence of an elaborate and cloying mannerism of words 
and metaphors, which seems not so much the expression of ful- 
ness of thought as the arrangement of elaborate drapery to hide 
the tenuity of the meaning. The constant iteration of certain 
words and phrases increases the impression of affectation which 
these poems convey. The word ‘control’ (as a substantive) 
seems to have a peculiar charm; there is some special meaning 


in the phrase ‘ soul-sequestered face;’ the words ‘fain’ and 
‘ ? 
even ’"— 


‘Even in my place he weeps. Even I, not he,’ &c., &c.,— 
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are repeated ad nauseam. These latter expressions are a 
well-known trick with lesser poets of the intense school, and 
have been the subject of some well-timed gibes in ‘ Punch,’ 
There are versifiers who are obviously created for nothing 
better than to vent this kind of pribble-prabble. Mr. Rossetti, 
if he did justice to the capacities which he has shown in some 
other poems, might well regard such niaiseries as beneath him. 
It is only just to say that, on the other hand, we constantly 
meet with lines of much vivid picturesqueness and suggestive- 
ness, such as remain in the memory :— 
‘ And see the gold air and the silver fade, 
And the last bird fly into the last light.’ 
‘ Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes.’ 
‘ Visions of golden futures; or that last 
Wild pageant of the accumulated past, 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man.’ 


But fine lines and metaphors do not in themselves make fine 
poetry, any more than carved stones make architecture. Perhaps 
we ought not to forget, either, in reference to our complaint 
about the sensuous ideal of love expressed here, that there is 
just a passing recognition of something higher in a sonnet where, 
after a passage in which the poet puts himself in the supremely 
ludicrous and indelicate position of a spectator of the most 
sacred privacies of wedded life, he adds :— 

‘Ah! who shall say she deems not loveliest 

The hour of sisterly sweet hand in hand?’ 

We thank the poet ‘even’ (as he would say) for that sug- 
gestion. 

As we have before hinted, comparing the tone and style of 
these ‘ House of Life’ sonnets with that of some of the other 
poems, we are disposed to regard them as the product of an 
affectation of mental attitude and literary style, not repre- 
senting the best side of the author’s mind or the best possi- 
bilities of his poetic utterance. Whatever chance Mr. Rossetti 
may have of producing poetry which will be permanently 
enrolled in the literature of this country appears to us to de- 
pend very much on how far he may be able to shake off this 
artificial and morbid phase of thought and style, and develop 
the higher powers of genuine pathos and sincerity of purpose, 
and of a robust and healthy English style, of which some 
portions of his poems certainly show very striking examples. 
At present we should very much hesitate to affirm that any 
of the poetry in these two volumes has sufficient innate vitality 
to survive the inevitable changes in taste which soon put out 
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of date all poetry which is based on a mere temporary fashion 
of feeling and expression, and not on those deep-seated feelings 
which are common to human nature under all its varying social 
and intellectual phases. The two among the longer poems 
which deal most successfully with these more permanent sub- 
jects of human interest are nevertheless somewhat heavily 
weighted by defects of artistic form and consistency and literary 
finish, defects which always tell against the vitality of poetry 
sooner or later. The highest finish is realised in the works 
the interest of which we believe, from other causes, can only 
be temporary. We must except, however, from this judgment 
some of the smaller reflective and lyrical pieces; among the 
former ‘A Young Firwood’ and ‘The Wood Spurge, among 
the latter such as ‘A New Year’s Burden’ and two or three 
of the other poems that are classed as ‘songs’ in the first 
volume. By way of giving a pleasant turn to the close of our 
remarks, we may quote one of these, ‘ First Love remem- 
‘bered,’ which in purity of thought and expression seems to 
us nearly perfect :— 
‘ Peace in her chamber, wheresoe’er 
It be, a holy place: 
The thought still brings my soul such grace 
As morning meadows wear. 


‘ Whether it still be small and light, 
A maid’s who dreams alone, 

As from her orchard gate the moon 
Its ceiling showed at night: 


‘Or whether, in a shadow dense 
As nuptial hymns invoke, 
Innocent maidenhood awoke 
To married innocence: 


‘There still the thanks unheard await 
The unconscious gift bequeathed ; 
For there my soul this hour has breathed 
An air inviolate.’ 
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Arr. I1I.— Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Khalifen, 
Von A. von Kremer. Zwei Biinde. Wien: 1875. 


N Monday, the 8th of June, 632 a.p., between the hours 
‘ of two and three in the afternoon, there was a busy move- 
ment in the square before the chief mosque at Medina. The 
serious faces and pious ejaculations of the men, the wails of 
woe, now plaintive, now rising to despairing cries, of the 
women, who were in the huts nearest to the mosque, showed 
that some great and mournful event was anticipated. An 
hour had passed, when, from the summit of a platform of inter- 
woven palms covered with mud, a powerful musical voice 
gave forth the call to midday prayer. At that moment a 
‘man of some sixty years, whose long sharply cut profile 
‘showed his pure Arab descent, appeared at the door of the 
‘neighbouring dwelling-house. He was of fair complexion, 
‘spare figure, and prominent features. His beard, according 
‘to Arab custom, was dyed bright red to conceal his grey hairs, 
‘and the brow projecting from under the turban gave evidence 
‘of no ordinary intelligence. The man’s whole appearance, 
‘however, was prematurely aged. His walk was halting, and 
‘his back was bent. He was dressed in a white sheepskin 
‘ picturesquely thrown over the shoulder as a toga, while his 
‘hands were left free. Under this garment he wore a close- 
‘ fitting tunic of camel hair reaching tothe knees. It was Abu 
‘ Bekr, the father-in-law of Mohammed. He saluted all with 
‘the customary words, “ Greetings to ye all.” To which all 
‘ present replied in the usual formula, * May the greeting of 
«God be unto thee and His blessings ! ” ‘The Prophet lay 
‘ grievously ill within his house, a series of mud huts on one 
‘side of the square. Aisha was tending him—Aisha, his 
‘passionate youthful wife, then barely in her eighteenth 
‘summer, in all the glow of youth, her dark eyes flashing fire, 
‘her slim figure coquettishly half concealed in gauzy muslin, 
‘her small feet peeping out from the loose red trousers. The 
‘ Prophet was reclining on a couch of palm boughs, his head 
‘on the lap of: Aisha, while she fanned his heated brow, and 
‘ endeavoured to calm his fevered fancy. 
‘ There lay the man who within a period of a few years had 
‘ established a new religion, had conquered Mecca, and rendered 
‘all Arabia obedient to his word. He was battling helplessly 
‘against the raging fever. His nervous organisation, meagre 
‘ diet, night watches, and harem excesses had worn out the 
‘ feeble body. His strength was sinking, wearier and deeper 
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‘came his breath. Aisha murmured a prayer, “O God, 
‘« Refuge of man, drive away this evil. Thou art the Healer, 
‘« Thou alone canst cure. Disease must yield to Thy healing 
‘* power.” She prayed, and clung to the Prophet’s hand. 
‘She felt the hand weigh heavier and heavier. Suddenly she 


, ‘ceased her appeal to God, and her arms fell motionless by 


‘her side. The Prophet had passed away.’ 

The dramatic story of the death of Mohammed, of which the 
above is a summary, opens a work full of interest to those who 
would gain some knowledge of the mode of government and 
state of society under the Chalifs of the first two dynasties: 
Herr von Kremer, whose knowledge, industry, and research 
have enabled him to consult all that has been preserved to us 
of the Arabic chronicles, as well as later authorities, has 
succeeded in presenting a vivid and accurate picture of the 
social life of the Arabs. In reading his two volumes we are 
surrounded with actual realities, with living men, dining and 
carousing with them, listening to the gossip in the bazaar, wit- 
nessing the jousts and races, serenading the beauties of the 
Chalif’s palace, whispering love in the shady gardens of Damas- 
cus, assisting at grave debates, attending the solemn ceremonies 
at Mecca; we are in the law court, academy, and mosque, in 
the palace, laboratory, and library ; before us passes a living 
panorama of four centuries, headed by the great Prophet, the 
inspired one, with his few faithful followers in the burning 
desert, followed by the simple, stern Omar the lawgiver, by 
Moiwija the conqueror, by chieftains and poets, by hermits 
and grave doctors, and closed by the luxurious voluptuary, 
the Chalif of Bagdad, the last of the Abbasides. Religion and 
law and finances, the military and civil administration, com- 
merce, literature, and art, are all treated with fulness of detail, 
precision of language, and acute and scholarly criticism, Within 
the limits of a review it is difficult, if not impossible, to render 
justice to so vast a subject, on which, it is true, much has been 
written, but which is considered by Herr von Kremer in an 
entirely fresh and original manner. 

To Omar, the second of the Chalifs, is due the praise of 
having first organised into a state the unruly tribes of Arabia. 
x ‘He may be regarded as the founder of ail those institutions 
‘which raised the Chalifate to a ruling power in the world 
‘for centuries.’ Before we pass on to later times it is neces- 
sary to glance at the measures taken by this remarkable man 
to give stability and compactness to the loose and hetero- 
geneous elements of which the Arab race was composed. 

Mohammed, humanly considered, was a fervent religious 
VOL. CLV. NO. CCCXVIII. AA 
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enthusiast ; Omar was the cool-headed statesman, of the hard, 
stern mould of a Scotch Puritan. He kept two objects steadily 
in view, the extension of Islamism and the assertion over other 
people of the Arab race in all its purity. Although he was 
most successful in carrying out his policy in respect to the first 
point, still the means he employed were not peculiar to himself. 
It was generally at the point of the sword that the Koran was 
accepted. With regard, however, to the second object, Omar 
enacted certain measures which bear the impress of the cha- 
racter of the man who initiated them. The religious bond in 
early days, beyond the limits of the Prophet’s immediate 
followers, was not a strong one in itself. It is extremely 
doubtful if the fervour which made martyrs of the .early 
Christians filled the breasts of the sons of the desert to the 
same degree. The rapidity of the Arab conquests, the un- 
paralleled swiftness with which the Koran was borne from 
land to land and adopted by the subject races, the devotion of 
the conquerors to their cause, should not be unhesitatingly 
attributed to religious enthusiasm in its noblest sense. The 
Semitic love of plunder and riches, and the proud arrogance of 
an exclusive race, furnished motors as powerful as any spiritual 
incitement. The half-hearted and unwilling acceptance of the 
mission of Mohammed by many of the Arab tribes showed 
clearly that the truth of that mission had not sunk deeply into 
the hearts of men. Had it not been for the early military 
successes of Abu Bekr, Arabia would have thrown off its 
allegiance immediately after the death of the Prophet. The 
jealousies and rivalries of the several tribes and their constant 
feuds might at any moment rend asunder the somewhat weak 
bond of a common faith. Some stronger tie had to be found 
if the religion of the Prophet was to be spread amongst foreign 
nations. For thisa firm union between the bearers of the word 
was necessary to ensure the success of the propaganda. It 
was essential to create in each Moslem a direct personal interest 
in the dissemination of his belief. Omar rightly judged that 
the most powerful instrument would be the prospect of satisfy- 
ing the avarice and greed of the Arabs. 

In the very early days of Islamism, when the financial ad- 


ministration was of the simplest character, it had been the ) 
custom to divide the surplus revenue of the state amongst all 


the members of the Moslem community. It may be as well to 
give a short account of the sources of the revenue, and we can- 
not take a better course than follow the narrative of Herr von 
Kremer. 


‘The Koran ordains, after inculcating the necessity of prayer, the 
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levying of a tax (poor-tax) termed “ zakih,” which signifies purification ; 
and the Arabs explain that by the payment of that tax the faithful 
purified themselves and their property from all sin. In the Koran the 
order to pay the poor-tax follows immediately after that enforcing the 
necessity of prayer. ‘Offer up prayer and pay your legal alms.” 
So much importance was given to this poor-tax that it was considered 
as much a distinctive mark of the pure Moslem as prayer itself. 
The riches of a man were chiefly estimated, as was but natural in 
those primitive times, by the number of camels and sheep he pos- 
sessed, and a proportionate duty was levied. This duty was paid in 
kind. Merchants were also liable to a certain tax, as is evident from 
the following order issued by Omar: “Take from the Moslem (mer- 
“ chants) one dirham out of every forty dirhams, and write a receipt 
“for the year, but from the non-Moslem merchants take one dirham 
“out of every twenty.” 

‘The revenue arising from the poor-tax was devoted to the following 
purposes:—1. The equipment of troops for war against the unbe- 
lievers. 2. The payment of the officials (Amil) who were entrusted 
with the collection of the tax. 5. The support and maintenance of 
destitute Moslems. It must be remembered that the two noble Ko- 
raishite families, the Mottalibids and the Hashimids, the nearest relations 
of the Prophet, were expressly excluded from receiving any moneys 
from the poor-tax, as they were subsidised from the treasury chest. 
By degrees the absolute disposal of the poor-tax and of the other 
revenues of the State came into the hands of the Chalif. The taxes 
which the subjected people of Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia 
had to pay were twofold: 1. The poll-tax (gizja, tributum capitis) ; 
and 2, The land-tax (charag, tributum soli), The poll-tax was divided 
into three classes. In Egypt and Syria, where there existed a gold 
currency, the standard being the Roman solidus, the rich man paid 
four dynars yearly, the middle classes two dynars, and the poor 
classes one dynar. In Mesopotamia, Eastern Arabia, and Persia, 
where there was a silver currency, and the standard was the Sassanid 
dirham, forty dirham were paid as poll-tax by the rich. Beyond these 
taxes the conquered races had to furnish the troops with certain con- 
tributions in kind. A very productive source of revenue was the 
booty captured in war, of which a fifth part was set aside for the State.’ 


In the time of Omar's predecessor the donations from the 
surplus revenue had been limited to the inhabitants of the two 
holy cities, and possibly to the tribes in alliance with them; 
but the distribution was soon extended to all Moslems. 
The revenues even in Omar’s time amounted to such large 
sums that both the Chalif and his counsellors were at some loss 
how to apportion them amongst the faithful. The difficulty 
was surmounted by a census being taken, according to tribes 
and families, and a fixed yearly sum was paid to each tribe. 
These donations were of no insignificant amoynt, as a member 
of even the lowest class received an annual stipend of 1,000 
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dirhams (about forty pounds sterling). In distributing these 
donations Omar strictly followed the precept of Mohammed 
that all Moslems are brothers, as he made no distinction 
between pure Arabs (sayh), half-blood Arabs (halyf’), and 
clients. All Moslems without exception received the share to 
which they were entitled. The subject races were forced to 
sow and labour; to the Moslem was reserved the privilege of 
reaping. His only duty was the noble profession of arms. The 
non-Moslem paid poll and land taxes, and had further to furnish 
contributions in kind. The Moslem, it is true, had to submit 
to a poor-tax of two and a half per cent. and to a land tax of 
ten per cent.; but he received from the State, on the other 
hand, his share of the four-fifths of the war booty, and fixed 
yearly donations in addition. As the number of the faithful 
increased, and as the exigencies both of the State and of the 
Court demanded larger resources, the liberality shown towards 
the Moslems had gradually to be restricted, and some distinc- 
tion in later times had to be made between the more recent 
converts and those who were born believers in the faith. 
The community eventually was classed under three categories: 
1. Moslems ; 2. Converts ; and 3. Tolerated unbelievers. Theo- 
retically no distinction existed between the first two categories, 
but owing to the condition of the finances it was found impos- 
sible to carry the principle into practice. It may be said 
generally that the converts paid the land and poll taxes, while 
the Moslem only paid the tithes. 

Down to the period of the later Chalifs of the Omeiyade 
dynasty the Arabs of pure descent were alone considered as 
forming a stable and reliable element in the State. The policy 
of the early Chalifs was to preserve the Arabs as a ruling and 
a warrior caste, distinctly separate and excluded from foreign 
admixture. Polygamy was adopted as a means to assist the 
rapid increase of the race. With the view of maintaining the 
Arab race as pure as possible, Omar promulgated several laws. 
He issued a decree which prohibited all Arabs, beyond the 
boundaries of Arabia, from acquiring property or pursuing 
agriculture in the conquered countries. It is evident that 
this law could not be strictly followed; and, although Omar 
punished the smallest infraction of it with the greatest severity, 
its observance, even in his day, was neither general nor exact. 

Another measure of Omar, and one for which he has been 
much blamed by later historians, was his expulsion of the Jews 
and Christians from certain districts of Arabia. Nothing can 
justify such arbitrary steps, though they were taken with the 
view of preserving Arabia as the bulwark of Islamism. He 
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considered that there was but one race which should rule, and 
that race was the Arabian. No Arab could be aslave; he could 
neither be made a slave by purchase nor by the misfortunes of 
war. The Arabs were not to learn or speak foreign tongues, 
and the Christians were not to be permitted to read Arabic or 
write in the Arabic character. All these measures show that 
Omar endeavoured to render the distinction between the Arabs 
and other races as wide and as permanent as possible. In the 
case of a race of conquerors coming into perpetual contact with 
many different peoples, it was, however, in fact impossible to 
maintain such ethnical barriers. The example of the Jews 
may have been present to the mind of Omar, but the conditions 
of the two cases were essentially different. 

In his private life Omar remained true to the patriarchal 
habits of the simple old Arabs. An eye-witness relates the 
following anecdote :— 

‘On a very hot summer’s day I was with Osman at an estate which 
the latter possessed near Medina. In the distance we saw a man 
approaching, driving before him two camel foals. The heat was so 
great that the ground was baked dry. We were astonished that any- 
one should venture out on such a day. When the man came near, we 
saw to our surprise that he was the Chalif Omar. Osman stood up, 
and put his head outside the shady place under which we were resting, 
but drew it quickly in again, as the burning wind was insupportable. 
When Omar came up to us, Osman asked him why he had ventured 
out into the open in such a heat. Omar answered that the foals be- 
longed to a number of animals which had arrived in payment of taxes, 
and that he wished to drive them himself to the State meadow so that 
they should not run away and escape.’ 

Omar was mortally wounded in the year 644 A.D. by a 
Persian slave during prayer in the mosque. Death, however, 
did not ensue immediately, and he was able to effect his last 
arrangements in full possession of his faculties. From the date 
of his conversion to Islamism he had been the wise and trusted 
counsellor of the Prophet. As Dr. Weil in his ‘ Geschichte der 
‘ Chalifen’ observes, ‘ Islamism is indebted to him for most of 
‘the energetic measures of those days—measures which the more 
‘timid Mohammed and Abu Bekr would never have taken with- 
‘ out his assistance.’ The steps taken after his decease withregard 
to the appointment of a successor are significant and important. 
He appointed a Council of Regency composed of the most 
influential companions of the Prophet, to whom he added his 
own son Abdalrahman, on the express condition, however, that 
the latter should not put himself forward as a candidate. This 
council was to come to an agreement as to a successor, and 
submit their choice for ratification by the people. The Arabs 
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differed widely from other Asiatics on this point. The idea of 
an hereditary monarchy was entirely foreign to them. They 
considered that the Chalifs should be elected in precisely the 
same manner as they had previously chosen their chiefs—that 
is, by popular acclamation. In early times this mode was 
adopted, and the new Chalif received the homage of the people 
by the primitive ceremony of handshaking. This had been 
the form observed at the election of Abu Bekr. 

‘ The ideas and customs inherited from ancient times had merely 
been followed. The Arab tribes before the time of Mohammed had 
observed a similar procedure in the election of their chiefs and leaders. 
It was owing, however, to the fact that no rule had been established 
that an endless series of succession disputes hereafter ensued. There 
was a continual conflict between the theory of an election of the 
prince by the people, and the law of succession according to seniority, 
by which the eldest member of the ruling family was considered as 
entitled to the throne.’ 


In the case of Omar’s successor the Council, after much 
wrangling, selected Osman, son-in-law of the Prophet. Here 
the principle of seniority no doubt induced Aly to surrender 
his claims as the nearest relative of the Prophet. Omar him- 
self had observed the tradition of his race by expressly exclud- 
ing his son from the candidature. 

With Osman a new party came into power, the old patrician 
party of Mecca, which had only very recently acknowledged 
the Prophet and adopted Islamism, and which was bitterly hated 
by the austere puritans of Medina. Osman, by several im- 
prudent acts, roused the jealousy and fears of the Medina 
party, and the feeling against him became at length so bitter 
that a conspiracy was organised, and the venerable Chalif 
murdered. 


‘ Aly was called by the large majority to the Chalifate immediately 
after the assassination of Osman. At first he resisted the choice ; but 
the multitude listened not and forced him to stretch out his hand to 
receive the salutation which signified the approval of the election. 
The malcontents proceeded to excite a movement against the new 
Chalif, whom they accused of participation in the murder of Osman. 
The situation was rendered extremely critical owing to Moawija, the 
Governor of Syria, joining the movement, and, under the pretext of 
avenging the death of Osman, throwing off his allegiance to the 
Government at Medina and declaring the election of Aly to be null 
and void. In the sanguinary conflict which ensued Modwija proved 
the victor, and Aly fell by the hand of an assassin. His son Hassan 
was elected by his adherents as Chalif. This feeble and timid ruler 
soon retired from the throne, and handed over the reins of government 
to Moawija. The Chalifate was thus once more in the undisputed 
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possession of one man. The capital, however, was no longer Medina, 
but Damascus. The patriarchal Chalifate terminates with this revolu- 
tion, and we enter into the second period, during which the aristocracy 
of Mecca governed the vast empire. On the fall of the Omeiyade 
dynasty the seat of government was transferred from Damascus to 
Bagdad, and thus ended the pure Arabian period of the Chalifate. The 
Chalifate in its last stage became more and more affected by foreign 
and especially by Persian influences, till the invading Mongol tinally 
closed this period.’ 


The above remarks and quotation from Herr von Kremer’s 
work have been made in order to draw attention to the manner 
in which the monarchical idea was interpreted by the Arabs. 
The union of spiritual and temporal functions was considered 
essential. 


‘To the pure Semitic mind of the Arabs government and religion 
were identic conceptions. ‘The Arabs employed the same term (mdm) 
to express “ sovereign” or ‘“‘head of the State,” as was originally 
used when speaking of the leader of the prayer at the public religious 
services in the mosque. Sovereignty had been hitherto unknown to 
the North Arab tribes, and, when adopted, could not be disconnected 
from the religious idea. ‘They could not conceive a prince who was 
not invested with the highest priestly powers. The Arab State ap- 
peared to be a revival of the old Hebrew theocracy. Otherwise it is 
impossible to understand how personal government and the monar- 
chical principle could have developed and taken root among a people 
so unruly and so averse to restraint. Stern necessity formed out of 
the scattered elements of the North-Arab tribes a community whose 
intersovial relations were so governed by a system of strict discipline 
as to present to the world a united and compact State. The monarchy 
was, therefore, a necessary condition to the preservation of the newly- 
born Islamic commonwealth which was involved in perpetual conflicts 
with the neighbouring States. It is well worthy of remark that those 
Arab thinkers who have made philosophical enquiries into the origin 
of the monarchy have all candidly admitted it to be an institution 
necessary to the maintenance of good order. They do not hesitate to 
declare that an unjust and violent monarchy is better than unbridled 
liberty, since an “ unjust monarchy for forty years is to be preferred 
“‘to one hour of anarchy.”’ 

There was a wide difference between the Arabic and Hebrew 
conceptions of the monarchy. The former took as a basis the 
free election by the people, while the latter considered legiti- 
mate succession and divine sanction as essential elements in 
the recognition of a sovereign. ‘The careless rulers of the 
Omeiyade and Abbaside dynasties paid but little regard to 
their religious duties as Chalifs, and were content to govern as 
purely temporal sovereigns, until the rapid decrease of their 
power induced them to lay more stress on their spiritual claims 
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as heads of Islam, and to endeavour thereby to reclaim a posi- 
tion to which their actual influence did not entitle them. 

The Chalif’s spiritual functions were not very arduous. In 
the early days the Chalif had to preside at the prayers five 
times daily in the mosque, and also to preach on Fridays. On 
such occasions he appeared dressed in white, wearing a white 
tunic and a peaked cap. This colour was changed to black 
under the Abbasides. The only insignia of dignity that he 
bore were the signet ring and the staff. In later times, how- 
ever, the Chalifs appointed representatives for these religious 
duties, and it is reported that on one occasion a Chalif of the 
Omeiyade dynasty caused his mistress to officiate in his place. 

Under the favouring auspices of Osman, the third Chalif, 
the Mecca patricians acquired riches and prosperity, and 
rapidly monopolised all the lucrative and important posts, 
Wealth flowed into the holy city as country after country 
became subject to the conquering Moslem, and the pleasure- 
seeking voluptuous manner of living which the nobles of Mecca 
generally adopted found imitators even in Medina itself. 
Music, and song, and dance replaced the old simple customs 
in spite of the thunders of the fanatics. At banquets and 
festivals the guests, clad in bright red, green, or yellow gar- 
ments, reposed on couches strewn with sweet-smelling herbs and 
flowers. Musk, aloe branches, and other scents burned in gold 
and silver vases, and charmed the senses of the guests with 
their heavy perfumes. Goblets of precious metal or of crystal 
passed from hand to hand, while female singers warbled their 
most touching ditties. The relations with the female sex 
relaxed from the severity which Islamism desired to introduce, 
and which it eventually succeeded in imposing. The young 
bloods of Mecca pursued their bold courtships without shame 
in the holy city, and even in the temple itself. As in 
Europe of the Middle Ages, in the joyous times of the Trouba- 
dours, so in Arabia woman was worshipped and courted with a 
true chivalrous gallantry. In later ages Islamism sternly 
thrust this frivolity from it, when society was perturbed by 
fanatical priests, Ulemas, and the inspired hypocrites of the 
mystical school. A change indeed, and within so short a period, 
from the days when Abu Bekr employed his leisure hours in 
cutlery, and Omar, declining a tent, slept under a bush with his 
mantle as a covering ! 


‘A busy, pleasure-seeking activity distinguished the higher classes 
of the holy city. A barbaric luxury existed in company with a high 
refinement of social etiquette and manners. Facilities for social 
meetings were provided, and a rich patrician established a gambling- 
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house, a kind of club, where chess and draughts were played; books 
also were furnished for those who wished to read. Ata very early 
date an ordinary was opened at Medina.’ 

Two of the poets of the day, Omar Ibn Aby Raby’a and 
Argy, who were not behind their contemporaries in dissipation, 
have left behind them many a song illustrating the gay and 
careless life of the time. Courtships, love adventures, wine 
songs, and epigrams abound in the collection of which Herr von 
Kremer gives a discreet and judicious selection. We see in them 
the forerunners of the minstrels of Damascus and Bagdad, of 
Cordova and Grenada, of Guienne and Provence. It was not 
until the middle of the first century of the Mussulman era that 
an Arab school for singing was established at Mecca, and some- 
what later at Medina. ‘Towais is the first who is mentioned 
as having sung in Arabic and with the accompaniment of the 
tambourine. The principal musical instruments in vogue at 
that time were the small drum (doff), the tambourine (taxdur), 
the shawm (naz), the lute (‘ud), &e. Formerly the Arabs had 
merely known a kind of montonous recitative, and the intro- 
duction from Persia of an harmonious unison of voice and 
instrument was a great novelty. 

The more serious saw the dangers likely to arise from the 
softening and enervating influences of such a mode of life as 
that above described, and the fanatical party, exaggerating these 
fears, cried out vehemently for the prohibition of ali singing 
and the destruction of all musical instruments. Laws were 
even enacted to this purpose, but, as is always the case when 
the impossible is demanded, they existed only to be ignored. 
Indeed, as a bitter irony, it was from Mecca and Medina that 
the Court at Damascus procured the best singers. The danger, 
however, in the early days was really grave, as beyond the 
dissertations on the Koran, with which few of tlie rich occupied 
themselves, the youth of the towns had no serious studies. They 
were, therefore, impelled on a very dangerous incline. 

We have hastily glanced at the softer side of Arab life be- 
fore the removal of the seat of government to Damascus ; it 
may perhaps not be out of place now to give a short account of 
the military organisation of the early Moslems. The troops 
were not divided into regiments or legions, but according to 
tribes, and were composed of two arms, infantry and cavalry. 

The weapons of the infantry were the bow and the sling, the 
pike and the sword, and the chief arm of the cavalry was a 
lance of ten ells in length. The infantry carried as defensive 

arms large wooden shields covered with leather‘or metal guards 
(tars), or small round targets (gahfah or darakah). The troops 
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wore helmets partly of leather and partly of metal, with a 
visor and small chain armour to cover the neck. The coats 
of mail were also of chain armour, but, at any rate in the early 
days, they were very rare owing to their high price. The 
army in the field was divided into a centre, two wings, with 
advance and rear guards. The cavalry covered the wings, and 
the archers, a very important arm, formed a separate corps. 
Each tribe had its flag, a piece of cloth tied on to the end of a 
lance, while the large black standard of the Prophet formed the 
centre rallying point. This standard was termed ‘ ‘Okab,’ the 
Eagle, from the effigy of this bird which surmounted the pole 
of the flag, in imitation of the standards of the Roman legions, 
It is needless to remark that what is at present called the flag 
of the Prophet is the green curtain which formed the door to 
his tent. 

After the Arabs had met with the Greeks and Persians they 
quickly adopted many of the improvements they found in the 
armies of these two nations, and organised their troops on the 
Byzantine model. The Arabs, however, had one surpassing 
advantage over all troops of that and of many subsequent 
periods, which was of more value to them than their abstinence, 
endurance, and rapidity of movement. This advantage consisted 
in the stern discipline which was maintained. Otherwise their 
extraordinary conquests with limited numbers could never have 
been accomplished. 


‘Omar and Osman punished offenders by causing them to be placed 
in the pillory and their turbans to be torn off. At first these 
humiliating punishments were deemed to be sufficient; but it was 
gradually found necessary to increase their severity. Mosib added to 
the above punishments the indignity of shaving the head and chin of 
the offender. Bishr Ibn Marwan pushed matters a little further, and 
nailed the hands of the prisoner to a post, while Haggig, the energetic 
Governor of Irik under Abdalmalik, simplified the degrees of punish- 
ment by decapitating all offenders.’ 


The battles between the Arabs themselves usually commenced 
by a series of duels between several of the most important men 
on either side. These would step out of the ranks, sing a de- 
fiant song, cal] out their names and lineages, and challenge any 
adversary of equal birth to single combat. After a series of, 
duels the respective armies became excited against each other, 
and a general attack was then made which ended in a mélée. 
The cavalry never charged in a compact body, but in loose 
order, and retreated as soon as they had made an attack. 

The Grecian and Persian armies were very unwieldy in their 
movements, and when once their ranks were broken they could 
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no longer stand their ground, and lost as many men by the 
confusion that followed as fell by the sword of the enemy. It 
is stated that the Persians occasionally endeavoured to give 
some firmness to their ranks by binding the men together with 
chains. The consequences of a defeat in these circumstances 
can easily be imagined. 

The Arabs followed the example of the Romans, and esta- 
blished fixed camps in the conquered provinces. These camps 
in many instances grew into large towns, and soon lost their 
original character. Under the Omeiyade dynasty further im- 
provements and reforms were made in the military system, and 
the Arabs adopted from the Persians the Greek plan, borrowed 
from the well-known practice of Cesar, of making a fortified 
camp at the end of every daily march. Great attention was 
further paid to the war machines and transport service. For 
the latter purpose camels were almost exclusively employed, as 
best adapted to the nature of the country. The troops were 
regularly paid, and their share in the booty proved an additional 
incentive to the soldiers to remain under the standards. The 
pay of the troops under the Omeiyades was liberal, amounting 
to fifty or sixty francs a month to each soldier. The standing 
army in those days was composed of sixty thousand men, costing 
the country about sixty millions of francs annually. During 
the Abbaside period the organisation of the army underwent 
considerable changes, both in its number and composition. 
With the necessity of defending and pacifying the vast empire 
the army had to be largely increased, and the system of re- 
cruiting had to be placed on a less exclusive basis. The new 
converts were freely admitted; and, as the Persian influence 
acquired the preponderance, men of all races served under the 
banner of the Chalif. The Turks were organised into a corps 
of pretorian guards, and soon followed the example of their 
prototypes under the Roman emperors. 

The Chalifs of the Omeiyade dynasty were the first who 
undertook maritime expeditions, and they employed for this 
purpose the skilful sailors on the Syrian coast. With the 
conquest of Egypt and other countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, a large navy was rapidly developed, which scon 
became the terror of peaceful merchants and of the inhabitants 
of the adjacent sea coasts. It is clear that the Moslems effected 
considerable improvements in naval tactics and equipment from 
the Arabic terms which still exist in nautical vocabularies, such 
as admiral, cable, arsenal, corvette, &c. : 

Notwithstanding the religious enthusiasm, which, as we re- 
marked above, was perhaps not so deep and general in the 
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early days as is usually believed, and notwithstanding the 
brilliant and rapid victories which carried the Prophet’s banner 
to the Euphrates and Guadalquivir, the Mussulman State could 
not have developed such strength and consistency, nay could 
not even have existed, had not the civil, financial, and judicial 
administration been established on a firm basis. Much that 
concerned the above branches of government was no doubt 
borrowed from the Greeks and the Persians; but the Arabs 
were a race of far too great originality, the circumstances of 
their position, habits, and religion were of far too peculiar and 
special a character, to permit their system of government, their 
financial administration, and their laws to be but a copy of 
what they found existing in neighbouring countries and among 
the nations whom they conquered. 

The subject is too vast for us to endeavour to enter upon 
it within the limits at our disposal; we can give but a bare 
outline of the mode in which the numerous and distant pro- 
vinces were governed during the periods of the Arab dynasties. 
Herr von Kremer has gone most thoroughly into the subject, 
and his chapters on the financial and legal administration of 
the Arabs furnish a variety of details which are well worthy 
of the most attentive perusal. There is one great fact to be 
borne in mind, which has especial force in considering the 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire of the present day, and that 
is that the whole system of the government during the period 
with which we are now concerned was based on the priiciple of 
decentralisation. To-day the exact opposite is the case. Each 
village and each town governed itself, and the central autho- 
rity did not interfere unless disturbances took place, or the 
taxes were not paid. Each province had its separate treasury, 
and the provincial expenditure was first met before the surplus 
was remitted to the central government. At the commence- 
ment of the Omeiyade dynasty the Empire was divided into 
ten provinces, and as the list shows the extent of the Moslem 
rule, it may not be out of place to enumerate them. The 
provinces were as follows:—l. Syria; 2. Kufa with Irak; 
3. Bassorah with Persia; 4. Armenia; 5. Mecca; 6. Medina; 






7. The frontier of India (Kerman, Scinde, Kabul, &c.); , 


8. Africa; 9. Egypt; 10. South Arabia. Over each province 
was a governor, appointed by the Chalif, and removeable at his 
will; but it is easy to understand that the authority of the 
central government over powerful governors of distant pro- 
vinces became gradually weakened, and the subserviency of 
these satraps became in many instances merely nominal. In 
fact, at the date of the Crusades, the political situation of the 
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East resembled in some particulars that of the West. In each 
case there is a number of independent princes acknowledging 
one’ spiritual head, the Eastern Chalif or the Western Pope. 
Before, however, the relation between the provinces and the 
centre had become of this loose nature, the authority of the 
Chalif was ofa sensible kind, and was not unfrequently exercised. 
Omar considered it extremely inexpedient that all powers, 
judicial, financial, and administrative, should be entrusted to 
one man, and he commenced the prudent course of separating 
these various functions and confiding them to distinct officials. 
His endeavours in this respect were not, however, very success- 
ful, and the efforts of his successors to separate the financial 
from the administrative duties met with considerable opposition. 
One governor frankly declared his objections to these reforms 
to lie in his fear that the Chalif desired to place him in the 
position of the person who held the horns of a cow while another 
milked her. ‘There does not appear to have been the same 
difficulty with regard to the appointment of judges, and Omar 
insisted on the regular and liberal payment of these officials in 
order to ensure impartiality and a sense of duty. The finances 
gradually came into the hands of the Christians and Persians, 
when their administration became more complicated. Abd-al 
malik, fired with the desire to render the whole government 
thoroughly Arab, dismissed all those employés who were not of 
that race, but he found that it was necessary to reinstate them, 
as few Arabs were competent to deal with questions demanding 
a special education. The judges, it should be remarked, were 
named simply to settle differences between Mussulmans. The 
contemptuous indifference of the Moslem conqueror for the 
subject races allowed the latter to regulate their own affairs 
according to their own manner. 

We may tarry for a moment to say a few words with regard 
to the position of the Christian and other religions under the 
Arab domination. A special distinction had been made by 
Mohammed between the Christian and Jewish religions and 
those of other sects, such as the Manichzans, Zoroastrians, &c. 
To the former two creeds greater toleration was shown than to 
the others, and it cannot be denied that, generally speaking, the 
condition of the two relatively favoured religions was not so 
hard as has occasionally been asserted. This statement should 
not be taken too literally, as the treatment of Christians, for 
instance, varied under different Chalifs and in different coun- 
tries. The Christian of the town further enjoyed a better 
position in comparison with his co-religionist’ who tilled the 
field. The former was educated to a certain extent, and use- 
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ful, nay even necessary in the more scientific branches of the 
government, while the latter had to make good to the treasury 
the deficits caused by the special exemptions granted to the 
Moslem. Some weight has been attached to the fact that a 
distinctive dress had to be worn by the Christians, but this 
mark of difference was not intended as a badge of inferiority 
merely, but as necessary to distinguish the several sects. In 
language and mode of life the Christian was in many places 
similar to his Moslem neighbour; an outward and visible differ- 
ence was, therefore, considered essentially necessary. The in- 
tellectual activity of the Christians remained not without its 
influence, and to it the Moslems are indebted not only for 
their acquaintance with the philosophical literature of the 
Greeks, and for their instruction in medicine and the more 
subtle arts, but also many of the later divisions in Islamic 
thought may have derived their origin from similar movements 
in the Christian Church. The positions held by the Nestorian 
Catholics, and also by the‘ Prince of the Captivity’ at Bagdad, 
prove that the Moslem rulers were not wanting in respect to 
the heads or representatives of those religions which they recog- 
nised as worthy of toleration. ‘ 

Herr von Kremer has, with just reason, been at considerable 
pains to describe the ritual and religious ceremonies in the 
mosques. The political, social, and religious duties of the 
Moslems were so interwoven, and indeed still are so, that it 
would be impossible to treat of them separately. Captain 
Burton has described in such detail the localities and the 
pilgrimage ceremonies that it is needless to repeat them here. 
We would only draw attention to certain points which have not 
been fully entered upon, and to the importance attached to the 
proper performance of the obligatory prayers. 

The weekly sermon was held with greater ceremony than is 
at present the case; and the following account, which is taken 
from an eye-witness, will show the solemnity observed on the 
occasion. 

‘When the pulpit had been moved to the wall of the Kaaba, the 
preacher entered the mosque through the door of the Prophet. He 
was dressed in a black mantle, embroidered with gold, and his turban, 








over which was thrown a veil, was also of black worked with gold « 


threads. This was the dress given to him by the Chalif. Preceded 
by an acolyte, he slowly walked down the mosque between men bearing 
black banners. In his hand he carried a red twisted staff, on the end 
of which were fastened strips of fine leather. This he occasionally 
swung round quickly so as to let all those in the mosque be aware that 
the sermon was about to commence. Before ascending the pulpit he 
advanced to the black stone, kissed it, and offered up a prayer. The 
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sword was then huzg over his shoulder, and he commenced to mount 
into the pulpit. At each step he clanked the sword against the steps, 
and having offered up another prayer, and called blessings on the heads 
of the congregation, he threw the sword on the ground and commenced 
his sermon.’ 
The sermon was a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
Ulemas, and they used it unsparingly. In no other religion 
perhaps has greater importance been given to prayer than in 
Islamism, and in no other is prayer so tied down with rules 
and formulas. The smallest details, every gesture and pro- 
stration, are prescribed by the most exact regulations, and the 
non-observance of any of them completely destroys all the 
efficacy of the prayer. In these circumstances it is inevitable 
that prayer should, in general, degenerate into a mean- 
ingless ritual, although the belief in its efficacy may still be 
strong. It is performed as part of the daily duty, and is not 
the spontaneous outpouring of a sincere heart. The faithful 
in these matters follow strictly the example and ordinances of 
the Prophet. He laid down that there should be five prayers 
daily, one before sunrise, at midday, in the afternoon between 
three and four o’clock, at sunset, and in the night. Great 
importance was also attached to the prayer being in public 
and in common. A saying of Mohammed was quoted that 
‘the prayer in common is worth fiftyfold that which is said 
‘at home or in the place of business.’ The constant reitera- 
tions of certain phrases were supposed to have a salutary effect 
in proportion to the number of repetitions ; while, on the other 
hand, the omission to perform the necessary number of prayers 
rendered nugatory all the good works that might have been 
done in the day. In short, prayer was the outward and visible 
sign of the good Moslem, and even in the time when numerous 
sects had appeared the prescribed forms and regulations were 
always universally observed, however much difference there 
might be with regard to dogma. It is not difficult to appre- 
ciate the effect of this rigid discipline exercised daily and 
universally throughout the Moslem world. However careless 
the rich and powerful might in time become with respect to their 
religious duties, the mass of the people followed the traditions 
of their Church with a scrupulous exactitude. This is the 
more to be noted, as Islamism demanded much of its disciples. 
Beyond the prayer five times daily, a Moslem had to pay the 
poor-tax, to fast during the Ramazan, to make his pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and to submit to the military service when called 
upon to do so. There were again numerous regulations with 
regard to the cleansing of the body and the nature of the food 
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to be eaten. Notwithstanding these numerous calls on the 
conscience of the individual, Islamism, however, granted many 
favours to its devotees. ‘ Nearly every sin could be washed 
‘ away by an expiatory fine, by fasting, or by prayer. Fre- 
‘ quently the penance consisted in feeding a certain number 
‘ of poor people, in setting a slave at liberty, or in fasting.’ 

With the spread of Islamism sprang up numerous sects, 
some moved to dissent on philosophical grounds, others pushed 
to extremes by ar exaggerated fanaticism. The latter, as is 
usually the case in the East, gave birth to many frenzied 
enthusiasts who still exist to the present day. Of the former 
we shall have to speak later when we treat of the Chalif’s 
Court at Bagdad. With the victory of Mofwija over Aly 
and the submission of Hassan, the seat of government was 
removed to Damascus. 

Damascus has, at various times and in different circum- 
stances, played a great part in Oriental history, but it arrived 
at the zenith of its brilliancy when the Court of the Omeiyades 
resided there. Firmly established on their thrones, with 
absolute power and ever-increasing resources, the Chalifs of 
that period indulged in all the pleasures of life to a degree 
hitherto unknown. The dissipation of the worst periods of the 
Roman and Byzantine emperors was imitated and almost 
equalled at Damascus. Yazyd J. is the typical Chalif of a 
characteristic age, an age which had lost the simplicity of the 
early Arab days, and which had not attained the refinement 
of the Court at Bagdad. Herr von Kremer gives a lively 
picture of Damascus at that time. 

‘Damascus was the residence of a rich and extravagant court, 
with its train of high officials. Hither came crowds of strangers, 
merchants, and caravans from all parts of the East. Her bazaars were 
filled with the artificial and natural products of three hemispheres, and 
frequented by a picturesque and busy crowd. Here groups of Syrians 
in their purple cloaks, ornamented with arabesque patterns, with 
baggy trousers and red sandals, in their full turbans of white or blue, 
drove their asses and mules laden with the produce of their country. 
Bedouins, in their woollen mantles of brown and white stripes, their 
heads bound with “kufijes” of red and yellow, stocd gaping and 
puzzled in the crowded streets; here on a prancing steed passed a 
haughty chief, shaking his long lance. Descendants of the Prophet, 
with sharply-cut features, slowly paced towards the mosque counting 
their rosaries. ‘Trains of women, their figures completely concealed 
in their long white cloaks, bargained and haggled in the shops; black 
slaves and beggars pushed and wrangled in the mob; water-carriers, 
selling iced lemonade and sherbet, clinked their metal cups; on all 
sides were heard the cries of the vendors. “ Raghyf ja shibab,” “ Bread, 
“rood youths,” cried the bread seller; “Goods from Halbun,” called 
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out the peasant with his” splendid figs, grapes, and pomegranates; 
“ Eddaim Allah,” ‘‘ God is the imperishable,” was the cry of the salad 
seller, wishing to win the custom of the devout by praising the eternity 
of God in drawing attention to the perishable quality of his goods. 
And all this bustle and turmoil took place within the narrow streets 
shaded from the sun by straw mattings or under the stone arcades.’ 

The Chalifs took the lead in the gay, roystering life which 
was passed by the society at Damascus. Cock-fighting and 
polo and horse-racing, drinking bouts and revels occupied the 
greater portion of the day. They lived for the day and were 
careless of the morrow. Yazyd I. affords a striking picture of 
the reckless indifference which the high-born showed for their 
reputations and for the consideration in which they were held 
by the people. Reclining on couches, in the sumptuously 
furnished halls or cool courts of their palaces, surrounded with 
all the luxuries which the riches of the East could procure, 
the nobles passed their days and nights in watching the volup- 
tuous dances of their female slaves, in listening to the erotic or 
fulsome songs of highly-paid singers, in drinking, gambling, 
and intrigue. The passion for music which was rapidly deve- 
loped at Damascus is worthy of remark. It rose to such a 
height that fabulous sums were paid for the services of the 
most popular singers. It is related that Yazyd sent for a 
famous singer from Mecca, named Ma‘bad, and, as was the 
etiquette in those days, listened to his songs from behind the 
screen which concealed the Chalif from the public gaze. 
Ma‘bad, however, possessed to such a high degree the gift of 
enchanting his audience, that Yazyd, unable to contain himself, 
sprang up and danced wildly round the room till he sank down 
unconscious. Another anecdote further illustrates the sus- 
ceptibility of the Chalifs to the power of song. 

‘Ibn Mosaggih had so great a success as a singer that the younger 
members of the noble families of Mecca were enraptured with him, 
and squandered their money on him. The attention of the governor 
of the city was attracted by the excitement caused by Ibn Mosaggih, 
and he reported to the Chalif at Damascus that the young nobles of 
Mecca were ruining themselves on the singer. On receipt of this 
report, an order came from Damascus to send the singer to the capital. 
He appeared there, and so captivated the Chalif by his voice that the 
latter richly rewarded him, and sent him back to Mecca with orders 
to the governor not to molest him further.’ 


The love of music and song was especially cultivated by the 
young nobles of Mecca. 

‘A stonemason of the name of Hodaly had a great natural talent 
for improvising rhymes. When he was at work in the quarries, the 
young people used to visit him, and beg him to sing something to 
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them. Hodaly, however, stipulated for his reward in advance, and ‘ 
asked his admirers to help him in his work. They, nothing loth, Rows 
tucked up their caftans, tied them round their waists, and set to work 
carrying stones. When the task was finished, Hodaly would climb up 7 “ 
on a rock, sit down, and begin to sing, while the audience lay about aes 
on the sand. Goblets and refreshments were sent for, and they jo 
caroused till sunset.’ , M 
The pleasures of life were, however, not reserved to the it p 
men alone. The position of women in those days was very ting 
different from that which they at present occupy in the Mus- a pe 
sulman world. Not only were they the objects of much nob! 
chivalrous admiration, but they were able to exercise consider- -_ 
able influence on public affairs. They did not lead the secluded _ 
life which is at present the custom, but moved freely in the cea 
society of the time. Indeed, during the most brilliant period Sara 
of the Abbaside dynasty, a class of women existed who occu- in p 
pied themselves with the theological and scientific disputes of 
the day, and whese salons were frequented by the literary im 
world. ‘The advantages which a woman had to possess in = 
‘order to attract men, were not only beauty, but also noble uxt 
‘ descent, intelligence, wit, and a fine character.’ Perfect of . 
freedom was allowed to a woman in the choice of a husband, dith 
and cases were not unknown of the widow of a Chalif marry- —_ 
ing a simple private individual. The dowry which a woman the 
brought to her husband remained her own property, and she —_ 
was also permitted to lay down as a condition to marriage diso 
that her husband should not take to himself, during her life- — 
time, a second wife. In the early days of Islamism the position the 
of woman was independent and respected. ‘ Nothing was con- hith 
‘sidered nobler or more praiseworthy than when a warrior and 
‘ offered up his life in defence of the honour of his wife.’ The - 
first shock to the position of women was given by Walyd IL. gen 
of the Omeiyades. This Chalif introduced the institution of -_ 
the harem into social life, and on him must be laid the blame the 
of having first inoculated the Mussulman world with the virus hou 
which has gradually and surely undermined its vigour and its Om 
health, has rendered fruitless all individual efforts towards im- ng 
provement and reform, and has vitiated and distorted the pene 
higher qualities 4nd energies of Arab, and Saracen, and Turk. ne 
The distinction between wife and concubine, between legitimate . - 
and natural children, gradually disappeared ; woman sank to ng 
the position of a slave to the desires of her lord, and children we 
| were brought up in the polluted and degrading atmosphere of pater 
vi an Eastern harem. Intermarriages between near relations vn, 
i and polygamy caused the race to degenerate physically and : fe 

morally. ” 
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nd ‘ Notwithstanding these serious evils Eastern polygamy has generally 
ch, been much misunderstood and wrongly judged. At the date of the 
rk appearance of Islamism, polygamy was natural to the state of society 
x4 amongst all civilised races. Every tribe and every family found it neces- 
jut sary to their power and authority and safety to increase their numbers as 
ey rapidly as possible. Polygamy not only was supposed to assist to this 
? end, but wasalso practised in consequence of the family alliances which 
he it procured. But polygamy in these conditions must be carefully dis- 
ry tinguished from the harem institution of later days. The Arabs were 
ae a people of highly aristocratic principles; great weight was given to 
ch noble descent, and mésalliances rarely took place. In the house or the 
tent of the tribal chief several wives did not hold equal positions; one 
- alone was regarded as the mistress of the household, the noble-born, 
ed the Arab woman pur sang. The other wives held an intermediate 
he position between her and the domestic servants. The relations of 
od Sarah to Hagar in the household of Abraham furnish a good example 
‘u- in point.’ 
“ The number of members of each family owing to this system 
u is very remarkable. A son of Walyd II. liad as many as 
Su sixty sons. <A large family, which, in early days, was perhaps 
: of advantage, soon proved to be a curse. At first it was not 
= difficult to find the wherewithal to support families of any 
— size. There was elbow-room and money in abundance. As 
‘sa the Arab reached the limit of his conquests, and the revenues 
‘he commenced to diminish, as the State was harassed by internal 
a disorders, by party and religious struggles, the fight for exist- 
1 ence became serious. With the advent of the Abbasides to 
ied the Chalifate the pure Arab lost the dominant position he had 
hitherto held, and his lands were gradually occupied by Persian 
ot and Turkish intruders. He then found it impossible to sup- 
The port his numerous progeny, and poverty and distress became 
IL. general. With the harem appeared the hideous train of 
+ of eunuchs, an importation from the Byzantines, who furnished 
ae the first supply of these pernicious adjuncts to an Eastern 
met household. Great as may be the reputation enjoyed by the 
| its Omeiyade dynasty in the eyes of the Mussulmans, as represent- 
song ing the consolidation of the Islamic Empire, yet to it must be 
the ascribed the introduction of those vices which have never been 
beg eradicated, and which are fatal to the true development of both 
i , the State and the individual. ' 
et In many respects the Court at Bagdad was not superior to 
tot the preceding dynasty ; but, whatever faults may have existed 
ep under the Abbasides, the artistic, literary, and scientific 
ie activity greatly redeemed the errors which had been inherited. 
call Under the Abbasides the Moslem was at the zenith of his 
splendour; it was the Augustan age of the East, culminating 
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in the dazzling reign of Harun al Rashid. Poetry and music, 
science, exact and occult, astronomy, philosophy, theology, 
botany, and medicine were pursued with a vigour and an 
energy which produced some very remarkable results. Bag- 
dad was the centre of literary, artistic, commercial, and political 
life. Her trade extended to the walls of Canton, to Russia, 
Sweden, and Spain. There is scarcely a branch of art, of 
science, or of philosophical thought, which does not bear in 
some degree the impress of Bagdad. 

The Islamic Church had undergone many changes since its 
chiefs had transferred their residence from the Holy City. 
The cynicism, the enquiring spirit, the intellectual movement, 
which were general and increasing, could not be without effect 
on religious matters. There were four principal questions on 
which the Arab theologian occupied his mind—the conception 
of the unity of God, the transmission of the sovereignty, 
punishment in a future life, and predestination. On these 
subjects and others of a kindred nature a mass of polemical 
literature was written, which split up the community into 
numerous sects. The intercourse between the Christian theo- 
logians at Damascus and the Arab literati had made the latter 
acquainted with theological dialectics. The contact with new 
ideas and other religions, the acquaintance with the Greek 
philosophers which became general amongst the educated 
classes at Bagdad, the tendency to scepticism, encouraged as 
it was by the Semitic mode of thought and the manner of 
living, opened the mind of the Moslem to doubt and discus- 
sion, and, in the higher classes, banished the blind unreasoning 
faith of their ancestors. The sects were, therefore, partly 
political and partly religious. There were the politico-religious 
sects of the Charigites and the Shy‘ites, and the religious sects 
of the Morgites, Kadarites, and Mo‘tazilites. There were 
numerous others, but these were the principal. The Charigites 
were fanatical puritans, strongly in favour of the orthodox 
succession, and considering that faith had no value unless 
accompanied by good works. They declared that those who 
were not of their opinions were eternally damned, and that it 
was just and right to shed the blood of all unbelievers. The 
opinions of the Shy‘ites on the succession are too well known 
to require recapitulation. They adopted old Persian and Indo- 
Buddhistic ideas respecting the monarchy, and reverenced 


their prince as a demi-god. The Morgites were strictly orthe- 


- dox. They considered faith alone as being necessary to save a 
man, were opposed to the shedding of blood, and firmly be- 
lieved in the doctrine of predestination. The Kadarites were 
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democratic in their ideas, and were the ardent supporters of 
free will. Their system was highly developed by the later 
Mo‘tazilites, who deviated more than any of the other sects 
from the orthodox path. On two important points they were 
at complete variance with the received doctrines—namely, with 
regard to their conception of God and revelation. They were 
strongly opposed to the anthropomorphic idea of God, and 
regarded Him in the abstract nature of a First Cause. The 
Koran they considered as a book containing the writings of an 
inspired man, but did not worship it with that blind reverence 
which had hitherto been the case. These discords in the com- 
munity, although they no doubt were a cause for anger and 
ill-feeling, still stirred up a great movement, and prevented 
men from falling into an apathetic acceptance of traditions and 
doctrines. Unfortunately the Eastern mind is apt to go to 
extremes, and we soon see the two distinct classes—on one 
side the fanatical ascetic, the monkish devotee, the stern, un- 
yielding, punctilious theologian ; and on the other the careless 
unbeliever, the philosophical free-thinker, the cynical, sceptical 
man of letters. These distinctions are nowhere more clearly seen 
than in the poetry of the day. Indeed, in Arabian history the 
progress of thought and civilisation can, perhaps more than in 
other nations, be traced in the poetical effusions of the time. 
His impressionable character and facility of expression en- 
couraged the Arab to pour forth his own ideas, or to render 
the impressions he received from his environment, at once into 
verse. The enthusiasm with which such lyrical efforts were 
received we have noticed above. 

The physical characteristics and mode of life exercised a 
great influence on the early poetry. The nomad Arab, wan- 
dering with his herds and flocks, had his mental horizon limited 
by his immediate surroundings. His pictures of nomadic life 
are, judging from the examples given by Herr von Kremer, 
charmingly and accurately drawn; and he delights to describe 
the qualities of his two favourite animals, the horse and the 
camel, Beyond these subjects, he sings of wars and of raids, 
describes joyous carouses and hunting parties. Revenge, love, 
and friendship also form subjects of his lays, but the thought 


‘is poor, and but little reflection is shown. Rarely is a word 


of counsel given. ‘The poetry is but versified description. 
Before the time of Mohammed there is no allusion to a life 
after death, and in fact the future, even in the present world, is 


rarely mentioned. We see, even in the secondhand translations . 


at our disposal, the simple, restless Arab moved by the first 
impressions, and incapable of looking further than the imme- 
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diate present. Old age seemed ‘to be looked upon with some 





sole g 
fear, which is singular among a people which in many circum- the F 
stances revered grey hairs. Probably the seventh age alone ‘all n 
is alluded to in the following verses of ‘Orwa Ibn Alward: view 
‘ It beseemeth me not to totter along propped up by a stick; views 
‘ no longer a terror to my enemies, and despised by my friends, . embit 
‘ Shall I crouch in the corner of the room, a jest and a sport yi count 
‘ for the young? and creep about bent like a young ostrich? pessil 
‘ Nay, O children of Lobna, bridle the steeds, let us away to muatrri 
‘ the battle-field, for death is better than shame.’ With the authe 
appearance of Islamism this class of poetry came to an end, ‘him. 
The war songs still continued to be sung, but at Mecca a new many 
erotic poetry sprang up, of which the chief exponents were amid 
Omar Ibn Aby Raby‘a and‘Argy. At the same time more the 1 
serious thoughts were expressed, and death came to be regarded pron 
not merely as an escape from helpless old age, but as the think 
moment when each individual would have to answer for his ness 
deeds. Waddih thus gives vent to such feelings : ‘OQ Waddah, Moh 
‘ why singest thou but the songs of love? Fearest thou not grea 
‘ death, the lot of all men? Strengthen thy steps, revere the also 
* God above, for He will save thee on the judgment day.’ The Tl 
| poets of the later Omeiyades and of the Court at Bagdad were Bag 
distinguished chiefly by an absolute indifference as regards the 
religion, a worldly cynicism, and a contempt for morality, of e 
‘Argy and his brother poets were not very chaste either in exis' 
their subjects, sentiments, or words, but their love songs were snak 
the outpourings of a gay and careless mind. Their successors dart 
wrote as satirical worn-out men of the world, to whom all inqt 
pleasures were bitter, and who mocked at all that was fresh evel 
and natural. The ianguage in these later times was more The 
polished, the versification more correct, and the imagery more ovel 
vivid § but we lose the rough simplicity and breezy nature of the 
the early Arabs, as well as the naive passion of the minstrels of idea 
Damascus. Abul‘atihija, however, established a new school. tian 
He was the champion of the popular feeling against the vices ‘ 
and dissipation of the great; but his fame was eclipsed by the ente: 
glory of his follower, Abul‘alé, commonly called Ma‘arry, born also 
973 A.D. ‘ He is celebrated as being the deepest and most irrit 
‘ serious thinker of his race, and stood on the threshold of de- ,§ ° Sati 
‘ cay, a noble monument of the poetic art.’ He was pursued r ae 
through life by the fanatics and ulemas, but his teaching and B 
his example gathered to him many disciples. His calm philo- ] 
sophical mind could not accept the conception of a personal pro 
God or of inspired prophets. In this he clearly followed the eye 
doctrines of the Motazilites. Reason, he asserted, was the an 
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sole guide of man. God he considered in the abstract idea of 
the First Cause, and ‘ religion,’ he stated, ‘ is to be just towards 
‘all men.’ To do good for the sake of good, and not with a 
view to future reward, was the text of his teaching. His 
views of the world were somewhat gloomy, and as he became 
embittered by the persecution and ingratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen, he began to question the value of existence. His 
pessimist views went at length to extremes, and he never 
married, so as to avoid committing the crime of being the 
author of one human life. ‘ His father had sinned towards 
‘him, but he had sinned towards no one.’ Far above his age in 
many subjects, and one of the few examples of a pure life 
amid the general demoralisation, he yet could not escape from 
the morose misogony to which all Oriental thinkers are so 
prone. Buddha, and Mohammed, and other great Eastern 
thinkers, are all imbued with despair at the folly and hollow- 
ness of the world, and at the emptiness of human affairs. 
Mohammed had a lighter tincture of this pessimism than his 
great predecessors, for in him the statesman and the conqueror 
also abided. 

The scepticism and intellectual vigour of the citizen of 
Bagdad did not prevent the continuance of the superstition of 
the early ages, of the belief in the magic art, and of the fear 
of evil spirits. Before the advent of Mohammed there had 
existed the Djinns, who generally appeared in the form of 
snakes. Shooting stars and meteors were supposed to be the 
darts shot by angry angels at those snakes who were most 
inquisitive and daring. There were also ghouls, who, what- 
ever form they might assume, always retained their asses’ feet. 
The Devil was an Islamic importation, and was given dominion 
over all spirits. Such an ascendency the democratic Arab of 
the pre-Mussulman period would never have accorded. The 
idea of the Devil was borrowed by the Arabs from the Chris- 
tian and Jewish religions. 

‘The Devil was not only considered as the evil one who led men 
astray, and prevented them from performing good works, but he was 
also regarded as a general marplot, whose delight it was to teaze and 
irritate men on every possible occasion. If a slave let a cup fall, 


‘ Satan was cursed as the cause of the mishap. To this day if a pipe 


is upset and the ashes scattered about the carpet, the host will cry out, 
“ Bassak ji malum,’—enough for this time, thou cursed one.’ 


Flights of birds, as with the Romans, were supposed to be of 
prophetic import. Great terror was also created by the evil 
eye, and this fear is preserved to the present day. Amulets 
and charms of all descriptions were adopted to avert the danger, 
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and many were the formulz invented to exorcise the evil effect. 
Sprinkling with blood the object on whom it was feared the 
evil eye might alight was a very old custom, and perhaps still 
exists in the habit of the present day of dyeing and staining 
with henna. Necromancers and wizards naturally appeared ; 
and though Islamism looked with disfavour upon them, their 
activity could not be checked. There never was a persecution, 
however, of magicians, as was the case with the witches during 
the Middle Ages of Europe, though conjurors were not always 
so fortunate. It is related that a celebrated conjuror was per- 
forming his great trick before a large crowd in Bagdad of 
cutting off the head of a man and then replacing it. A pious 
bystander was so enraged at this uncanny power that he drew 
his sword and decapitated the conjuror on the spot. Astrology 
was a late introduction, and this, with alchemy, did not appear 
until some knowledge had been gained of their orthodox 
parents, astronomy and chemistry. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the mathematical victories 
of the school of Bagdad, or to indicate for how much we of the 
present day are indebted to them in this science. In medicine, 
notwithstanding the illustrious name of Avicenna, not so much 
progress was made as might have been expected; but this was 
probably owing to the religious prohibition of anatomy. The 
doctors were, however, a very highly-paid class. In pharmacy 
the Arabs made certain discoveries, of which the terms syrup, 
jalap, &c., transmit the memory. Avicenna’s gigantic medical 
encyclopedia was a European text-book for many a century. 
He attributed great importance to the healing powers of gold 
and silver, and Herr von Kremer suggests that our practice of 
covering pills with gold or silver may be a remnant of the 
tradition. In geography, history, travels, romances, and all 
the lighter class of literature, the Bagdad men of letters were 
most prolific. They travelled much and collected materials from 
every quarter. The work of Mokaddary (985 a.p.) is men- 
tioned as a marvellous production, both on account of the 
accuracy of its information and for the wide range of subjects, 
historical, geographical, and ethnological, over which it travels. 

The favourite mode of giving instruction was for some well- 
known professor to take his place in a mosque, and sitting down 
on his straw mat, his back leaning against a pillar, he would 
expound the Koran, or a philosophical work, or in fact any 
subject with which he was conversant, to his hearers standing 
ina group around him. Instruction was gratis at first, but 
soon it was found that the mosque lectures were not very 
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profitable to the professors, and regular schools and academies 
were opened. 

We should like to have gone more deeply into the volumes 
of Herr von Kremer, but the limits of a review compel us to 
cease. This hasty and superficial résumé of a vast subject 
will be perhaps sufficient to induce the reader to study the 
work itself. We can most heartily recommend it. We close 
the volumes with regret, and with the feeling that we have 
been brought into intimate relations with a little-known 
period. The period, however brilliant and interesting, was 
short. The weakness of the State was shown by the rapidity 
with which it crumbled away on the first onslaught of the 
Mongol. For years the Chalifs lived on at Bagdad, the tools 
and servants of the victorious Seljuk; but the gentle minstrel, 
the subtle dialectician, the keen scientific enquirer, the genial 
man of letters, had passed away. The Ottoman has taken 
the place of the Arab. With the zeal and fierce enthusiasm 
of a convert, the ‘Turk has borne the banner of the Prophet 
into many lands; he at one time had organised a state and an 
army which far surpassed those of his European contempo- 
raries; but, however brilliant may have been his victories, 
however estimable may be some of his qualities, he has never 
even approached to his Semitic predecessor in art, or science, 
or literature; in those studies which gilded the vices of the 
Arab, and make us pass a lenient judgment on his errors, 
which rendered Bagdad a bright light shining in the East, 
foretelling the dawn in the grim darkness of early medieval 
Europe. 
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Art. IV.—1. P. Terenti Comedie. Edidit et apparatu critico 
instruxit Franciscus UMPFENBACH. Berolini: 1870. 


2. P. Terenti Comedie. With Notes Critical and Exegetical, 
an Introduction and Appendix, by WILHELM WaGNEr, 
Ph. D. Cambridge: 1869. 


3. P. Terenti Hauton Timorumenos. Erkliirt von WILHELM 
WaGner. Berlin: 1872. 

4. Ausgewitihlte Komédien des P. Terentius Afer. Zur Ein- 
fiihrung in die Lectiire der altlateinischen Lustspiele, erkliirt 
von Cart DziarzKo. Erstes Biindchen : Phormio, 
Leipzig: 1874. 

5. Terenti Comedie, Andria § Eunuchus. With Intro- 
duction on Prosody. By T. L. Paprtton. London: 1870, 


6. The Hautontimorumenos of Terence. With Introduction 
and Notes. By E. Suucknuren. London: 1878, 


7. The Phormio of Terence. With Notes and an Introduc- 
tion. By Rey. Joun Bonp and A. 8. WaLroie. Lon- 
don: 1879. 


"PHE comic poet Cecilius Statius had lived down the savage 

opposition with which his innovations on the art and 
method of his great predecessor Plautus had been assailed; 
and in the last year of his life, aided largely, if we may trust 
the witness of his successor, by the excellent acting of Am- 
bivius Turpio, the king of early Roman actors, he reigned 
undisputed monarch of the comic stage. Indeed, so firmly 
established was his reputation that the xdiles—the Lord 
Chamberlains of the day—would refer to his judgment and 
decision any new claimant for scenic honours. One day, as 
Cecilius was dining alone, there entered a stranger who stated 
that he had been sent there by the wdiles. He was a mere 
youth, hardly perhaps turned sixteen, and shabbily dressed— 
in fact, a freedman. His swarthy complexion and spare habit 
betrayed his race: for no Italian was he, but one of those 
Liby-Pheenician colonists who, themselves, without any ad- 
mixture of Phoenician blood, had settled in the territories 
surrounding the great Tyrian colony Carthage. Cecilius 
somewhat contemptuously bade him take a seat at the foot of 
his own couch and read the manuscript which he had brought 
with him. The ill-clad youth, obeying these orders, at once 
began to recite the comedy, a copy of which he held in his 
hands. It was entitled the ‘Girl of Andros,’ and, like all 
Roman dramas whose merit has enabled them to overcome the 
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wear and tear of time and to survive to our own day, was based 
on the Greek of the Athenian so-called New Comedy, on a 

lay (rather two plays) of its typical exponent Menander. 
But by a skilful combination of two Greek originals a more 
substantial plot had been secured—a method by no means with- 

out risk of intricacy and confusion to the careless writer, but 

capable in skilled hands of sustaining the interest and enhanc- 

ing the effect of a play. 

Chremes and Phania are two brothers and Athenian citizens. 
Chremes, having business in Asia (which represented ‘the 
Continent’ to Athenian and therefore to Roman audiences), 
leaves his daughter Pasibula in the charge of his brother at 
Athens. He, when civil dudgeon first grew high in Greece, 
thought good to leave Athens and find the girl’s father in Asia. 
But, a storm arising, they are wrecked off the island of Andros, 
and, being saved from the sea, are kindly entreated by a man 
of the place. In course of time both Phania and the man of 
Andros die, and Chrysis, the daughter of this latter, and Pasi- 
bula, who has now changed her name to Glycerium, are like 
to perish of hunger. So they sail to Athens, where, after 
vainly trying honest means of livelihood, they become cour- 
tesans. Pamphilus, the son of an Athenian citizen named 
Simo, and a young fellow of promise, falls violently in love 
with Glycerium, whom he promises to marry. But mean- 
while his father has formed other schemes for his son’s alliance, 
and has in fact promised his hand to Philumena, another 
daughter of Chremes. A mere accident betrays to him his 
son’s less reputable passion for the courtesan, For Chrysis 
having died, and Glycerium in the depth of her despair hasten- 
ing to throw herself also on the funeral pyre, the eager anxiety 
with which young Pamphilus forces her to desist from her rash 
intent opens the old man’s eyes. 

It is at this point that the action of the play opens. Simo, 
the indulgent father, is brought on the stage conversing with 
his freedman Sosia, the scene being, of course, as in all 
the plays of Terence, laid at Athens—which to a Roman 
was more or less what Paris is to us——and in the present 
instance in the street in front of Simo’s house. The citi- 
zen begins by reminding Sosia of the kind treatment which 
he has ever experienced at his hands, and asks for his co- 
operation in the furtherance of a scheme which is to bring 
matters to a climax, and so toahappy issue. Telling him the 
whole story of the life of virtue and self-restraint which his 
son had for a long while lived, and that among company not 

of the most virtuous or temperate, he discloses to him what 
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we have above intimated, how at last his affections had been 
won by a girl who was in no way a desirable connexion, and 
how, by his most unfortunate and ill-timed display of that 
love, he had nipped in the bud all his father’s hopes, and the 
arrangements which promised so well, and were so near to 
their fulfilment. Simo proceeds to give his freedman a graphic 
account of the funeral of Chrysis—this girl of Andros from 
whom the play gets its name, and who, nevertheless, is dead 
before its action commences—and of the casual way in which 
his own eyes had been opened to his son’s ardent love for 
Glycerium. The wealthy Chremes, moved by the good report 
which he heard of the young man Pamphilus, had actually a 
short time previously come to his father, and had offered to 
give the son his only daughter, together with a large dowry. 
The match was highly desirable, and the betrothal had already 
taken place, the very day on which the play opens having been 
fixed for the marriage itself. Sosia, who has already learned, 
to his astonishment, that this bridal is but a pretence and strata- 
gem on the part of Simo, in order either to give him grounds 
for upbraiding his son, or to bring that son to a better mind, 
asks what fatal obstacle stands in the way of its consummation. 


Si. You shall hear. In the course of these last few days in which 
these things have happened Chrysis, our neighbour, has died. 

So, Good! you’ve made me quite happy. Ah, I feared some evil 
of Chrysis. 

Si. My son was at the time in company with those who had been 
lovers of Chrysis; he was constantly with them. With them he saw 
to the funeral arrangements; in the meantime was gloomy, and some- 
times even shed tears. This pleased me then, for thus I took it: “He 
takes so to heart this death on account of a slight acquaintance, what 
if he had himself loved? What will he do for me, his father?” I 
looked upon it as the result of a generous disposition and kindly mind. 
Why delay you with a long story? I, too, to please him, attend the 
funeral, even yet suspecting nothing wrong. 

So. Ha! what is it? 

Si. You shall know. The body is brought forth; on we move. 
In the meanwhile, among the women present I chance to see one very 
young, of a form—-— 

So. Excellent, no doubt. 

Si. Aye, Sosia; and with a face so modest, so beauteous, that 
nothing could surpass it. As she appeared to mourn more than the 
rest, and because she had beyond the rest the beauty of an honour- 
able gentlewoman, I approach the lackeys and ask who she is. They 
tell me she is the sister of Chrysis. At once it struck me, “ Aha! this 
is it; herein lies the source of those tears and of that tenderness.” 

So. How I dread the drift of your words! 
Si. The funeral procession meanwhile moves on. We follow. We 
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are at the grave ; she is set on the funeral fire; all weep. Meanwhile 
this sister I mentioned went recklessly up to the flame with danger 
enough. Then Pamphilus by his fright betrays the love he had so 
well cloaked and hidden. Up he runs, and embracing her waist, ‘“‘ My 
Glycerium,” cries he, “ what are you doing? why will you destroy 
yourself?” Then she, to let you easily see that the love was of old 
standing, threw herself, quite as a lover would, weeping into his arms. 

So. What say you? 

Si. I return home cross and chafing, yet have not sufficient grounds 
for scolding. He would say, “ Why, what have I done? what wrong, 
what sin have I committed, father? I kept her back when she wished 
to throw herself into the fire, and saved her.” The pleading is 
specious. 

So. You are right. For if you scold him for saving her life, what 
more could you do to one who caused you loss and injury? 

Si. Next day Chremes comes to me crying shame, saying that he 
has heard that Pamphilus has this foreigner to wife. I strenuously 
deny that it is so; he insists that it is. Inthe endI part from him 
knowing that he will not give his daughter. 

So. Didn’t you then and there scold your son ? 

Si. Not even here were grounds strong enough to justify me. 

So. How so? 

Si. “You yourself, father, laid down the limit for these things. 
The time is at hand when I must live at another's whim; let me in the 
meantime live at my own.” 

So. What room indeed is left for scolding ? 

Si. If on account of his love he shall be unwilling to marry another 
wife, then and not till then have we an injury on his part to notice. 
And now this is my endeavour—to get, by means of a pretended 
wedding, real grounds for scolding in case of his refusal, while at the 
same time, if that scoundrel Davus has any scheme on, let him exhaust 
it now while its devices do no harm. He, I believe, will work hard 
hand and foot, and this too rather to annoy me than to oblige my son. 

So. Why? 

Si. Do youask why? His mind is evil, his disposition bad. But 
if I see him—yet why say more? If it turns out, as I hope, that 
Pamphilus presents no obstacle, Chremes alone remains for me to win 
over; and I hope things will go well. Now, it is for you carefully to 
keep up the trick of the wedding, to frighten Davus, to watch what my 
son does, and what counsel he takes with that other fellow. 

So. It is well; I will see to it. Now let us go in. 

Si. Go on; I will follow,’ 

Such was the scene which the young poct read to Cvxcilius; 
and the old man saw that here was no poetaster, no ordinary 
dramatic writer, rather that before him sat one destined to 
succeed himself in his post of laureate. This he saw, and as 
the reading went on and the beauty of the play increased, at 
length, overcome by emotion, he bade the ‘shabby freedman 

leave the humble stool to which he had been consigned, and 
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sit at table with himself. No doubt he rejoiced to see that 
there was one worthy to take upon him his own mantle and a 
double portion of his spirit, who would continue his task of 
educating the yet rude Roman audience into something that 
resembled an appreciation of art.* 

Terence, the young poet, had been either born a captive or 
enslaved at a very early period of his life. The Roman 
historian, indeed, Fenestella, the contemporary of Horace and 
Virgil, argued that he could not have been a captive, born as 
he was after the conclusion of the second and before the 
beginning of the third Punic War; urging that had he been 
taken prisoner by Numidians or Getulians he would not have 
fallen into the hands of a Roman general, since no intercourse 
sprang up between the Africans and Italians until after the 
destruction of Carthage, several years after the death of 
Terence. But it is impossible to suppose that in their wars 
with Carthage the Romans came into no contact with the 
neighbouring tribes, some of whom siding with Rome would 
in all probability have Carthaginian prisoners to dispose of. 
Be this as it may, Terence, at all events, fell into the hands of 
a good and liberal master, Publius Terentius Lucanus, who 
procured for him a good general education and, in especial, 
had him taught Greek. For now was being consummated 
that bioodless, indeed, yet none the less real and important 
revolution by which ‘ captive Greece was to take prisoner her 
‘stern captor,’ by which Greek art was to civilise, Greek vices 
toruin Rome. The Italian camene, heavy of foot and slow of 


* Mr. Grove tells us in his charming biography of Felix Mendels- 
sohn in the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ that when that 
gifted artist entered the University of Berlin, probably in 1826, when 
he wes in his seventeenth year, he sent in for his matriculation a 
translation in verse of the ‘ Andria’ of Terence, which had also served 
as a birthday present to his mother. It is added that the trans- 
lation, which still exists, is precise and elegant, and corresponding 
closely with the original both in rhythm and metre. This was the 
first attempt to render Terence into German in his own metres. This 
is a very curious and interesting anecdote. Can anything be more 
extraordinary than that the Liby-Phcenician boy who had produced at 
sixteen a work of‘ immortal wit and pathos, in language of exquisite 
purity and art, should find about two thousand years later another 
Semitic-German boy of his own age to translate such a work, and that 
this young student should also be the most enchanting musician of his 
age? ‘The incident suggests more reflections than we have room to 
commit to paper ; but it indicates amongst other things that in Mendels- 
sohn there was an abundant vein of the finest comedy, as was well 
known to those who enjoyed his friendship. 
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wing, were to give place to their brilliant cousins who dwelt 
on the Aonian heights and drank of the Heliconian rill. Save 
in the Satura—‘ hodge-podge’ clearly enough by its name 
indicates its nationality—the camene appear little more, and 
then are confounded with the muses. Some two hundred 
years later the satirist Juvenal complained bitterly of the all- 
pervading Greek; but as yet, while Rome was still compara- 
tively poor, the results were almost unmixed good. 

If this tale, which introduces Terence reading his ‘ Girl of 
‘ Andros’ to Cecilius, be true, then for some reason or other, 
which it is impossible for us even to conjecture, Terence had 
no opportunity of introducing his play for many months to the 
Roman public: at any rate, it was not acted for at least 
another year. At length, however, the wdiles give the 
required assent, and Ambivius Turpio is engaged as chief 
actor. The success was immediate and great. The delighted 
audience followed with eager attention the fortunes of Pam- 
philus and Glycerium, and learnt of their marriage with keen 
pleasure and loud applause; while the set of young nobles, 
usually known (from their centre and head Scipio Africanus 
the younger) as ‘ the Scipionic circle,’ welcomed the poet to 
their party as a valuable and influential ally. Terence was 
now recognised as the leader of the comic stage. 

Yet it must not be supposed that he had no enemies. An 
opposition, rather loud and malevolent than dangerous, was 
headed by an ‘ old poet,’ who relied for efiect upon extravagant 
burlesque and pompous declamation, and not upon witty dia- 
logue or comic humour, Luscius Lanuvinus (or Lavinius, for 
his very name is uncertain), of whom we know nothing but 
that he wrote plays entitled ‘ Phasna’ and ‘ Thensauros,’ 
translated servilely from the Greek, was this old snarler whom 
Terence, in five out of his six prologues, vigorously assails. 

From these prologues (in themselves veritable mines of 
judicious criticism on literature in general, on dramatic litera- 
ture in particular) we gain a good idea of the sins which were 
laid to Terence’s charge ; and as all his six plays are preserved 
to us in a text sufficiently reliable, we have the further advan- 
tage, which we have also in reading the indictment of Demo- 
sthenes by /Eschines together with its refutation, of being able 

* to form an opinion as to the fairness or unfairness of these 
animadversions. 

Heading the list was the ‘ Contamination,’—the above-men- 
tioned combination of two Greek plays to form but one. Now 
this is clearly a difficult and critical task. Given ever so little 

negligence, and hopeless confusion alike in the plot as in the 
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characters will inevitably result. But in the hands of so skilful 
an artist as Terence it serves but to enrich, not to entangle. One 
passage in particular has been pointed out by Professor Wag- 
ner as illustrating the weak point of ‘ Contamination.’ In the 
first act of his play entitled the ‘ Brothers,’ Terence intro- 
duces the young man /%schinus as having already torn away 


a music girl from her master’s house and beaten the master, ” 


and yet in the next scene the quarrel was still going on. But 
an exactly similar fault was committed by Plautus in his 
‘Captives, when Philocrates goes from /&tolia to Elis and 
back, a distance of almost a hundred miles, with a man whose 
liberation he had meanwhile to procure, all in the course of a 
few hours. Even Ladewig has almost retracted his charge of 
contamination against Plautus. Similarly Sophocles brings 
together in one coup dail *« Argos, Mycenz, and the Herzum,’ 
a modern French dramatist no less freely Richmond, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Tower of London. These are, in fact, 
instances, and the list could be indefinitely increased, of the 
license in which playwrights feel themselves at liberty to 
indulge. 

In the second place, these injudicious critics complained of 
the poverty of his style and the tameness of his characters. 
Accustomed as they were to hear actors mouth ranting bom- 
bast, they knew not (how should they ?) Horace’s wholesome 
rule that a comic scene should not be given in verses suitable 
for tragedy. To their taste ‘there were no sallets in the lines 
‘to make the matter savoury, nor no matter in the phrase that 
* might indict the author of affectation.’ 

Thirdly, they accused Terence of unfair borrowing, and 
that in two ways. Under the smart of jealousy and wounded 
vanity they alleged not only that he stole from Plautus and 
other previous comedians, but that he received undue help 
from certain nobles—that, in point of fact, the plays were not 
his own. On each head the indictment failed. On the former 
accusation his answer was, especially from the Roman stand- 
point, complete: on the latter he left the question open. 
‘There is, nevertheless, no doubt whatever that his work is in 
the main his own. Help from his noble friends he may have 
had, probably‘did have; but the absence of striking in- 
equalities in the literary execution of his six plays, regarded 
as a whole, is on such a point decisive, and shows how insig- 
nificant such help must have been. It is indeed hard to 
understand how a foreigner, especially one so young, acquired 
so thorough, yet so delicate, a grasp of the Latin tongue in all 
its intricacies and idioms, as to dispute with Cicero and Ceasar 
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ilful the palm for purity of style. And yet, if the production of 
One the ‘ Girl of Andros’ at the early age of sixteen be regarded as 
V ag. an instance of unnatural precocity, we must bear in mind other 
| the well-authenticated instances of a like nature. Pope wrote 
\tro- at twenty the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ a work which justifies 
way B., Dr. Johnson’s loud praises when he says that it ‘ exhibits 
ster, ” ‘every mode of excellence that can embellish or dignify 
But ‘ didactic composition—selection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
his ‘ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, and pro- 
and ‘ priety of digression.’ Many too will recall Chatterton, 
hose 


‘The marvellous boy, 


“ The sleepless soul that perish’d in his pride ;’ 
e 
ts Pico della Mirandola, who at the age of twenty-three chal- 
um, lenged the learned world of Europe; the sculptor Antonio 
Test. Canova, who before his fourteenth year had designed his group 
fact, of Orpheus and Eurydice; the painter Adrian Brauwer, who, 
the at the age of ten and self-taught, aroused the wonder of the 
y to veteran Hals; Mozart, who had before his seventh birthday 
not only composed a harpsichord concerto, but had methodi- 
d of cally and correctly written it down. Above all, the extra- 
tev. ordinary prodigy,* Christian Heinrich Heinecken, this child, 
om- when he was but three years old, spoke French and Latin, 
ome besides his native tongue; at the age of four, then already 
able well read in geography, history, and even theology, appeared 
lines before the King of Denmark at Copenhagen, and pronounced 
that a Latin speech before the assembled Court, and literally, like 


Mr. Gilbert’s Precocious Baby, ‘ died an enfeebled old dotard 
and ‘ at five!” 





rded Yet a fourth charge was brought against our poet, and that 
and of a serious nature. It was alleged that he had entered the 
help profession of a dramatic writer without a proper qualifying 
not education; and it has been proposed that the visit to Greece 
mer which brought about his death originated in a determination 
and- by a closer study of the Greek tongue, now universal and neces- 
pen. sary, to gain further success in his profession. This charge - 
3 in arose in the main from a misapprehension of Terence’s aim. 
have He wished to produce, and did produce, not a servile, but a 
in- racy and idiomatic version of his Greek prototypes: his work 
rded “ | * was certainly to be a more or less faithful mirror of the 
sig- original, but none the less a work of art capable of standing 
d to or falling by its own merits. 
‘ired mene 
: all * Allgemeine Encyclopiidie der Wissenschaften und Kunst, Leipzig. 
sar 1829 (s. v. ‘ Heinecken ’). 
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With regard to the nobles who are said to have helped 
Terence, identification is difficult. A current rumour made 
Scipio the writer of a whole scene in the ‘ Self-Tormentor, 
and the Romans of the Augustan and succeeding ages con- 
fidently mentioned Lelius and other members of the brilliant 


Scipionic circle as the persons whom contemporary criticism , 


intended. But when we look into ages and dates this theory 
falls to the ground. Terence, in his prologue to the ‘ Brothers,’ 
describes these nobles as having often served the Roman people 
by distinguished services in the field and State. Now at this 
time (the year of the city 594, or perhaps earlier) neither 
Lealius nor Scipio was much more than twenty-five years of 
age, and at twenty-five a Roman had very few, if any, chances 
of greatly distinguishing himself either in war or in peace. 
Perhaps, then, Santra, the Roman grammarian, is right in 
urging the claims of Gaius Sulpicius Gallus, of Quintus 
Fabius Labeo, and Marcus Popillius, the first of whom was 
an accomplished scholar and astronomer, the last two’ both 
consulars and poets, and of all of whom it might justly be said 
that the people had had experience of their ‘ conduct in war, 
‘in peace, and State business.’ 

The following year Terence brought on the stage an adapta- 
tion of a play by the Carystian Apollodorus, with a commence- 
ment borrowed from Menander. The occasion was the cele- 
bration of the Megalensian games in honour of Cybele, the 
Great Mother, whose cult had some years before been trans- 
planted from Asia into Rome. The play itself was quite the 
least interesting of all those of Terence; and, as it most un- 
luckily fell out, Lentulus and Flaccus, who, as curule wdiles, 
were the curators of the sacred games, had provided other 
amusements far more congenial to the Roman taste. The 
© Mother-in-Law’ had hardly begun when the audience rushed 
off pell-mell to look at a rope-dancer who was just then all the 
rage, and without an audience the play could not proceed; 
and, as if this were not enough, five years later a similar 
misfortune overtook the same piece. 

The position of a dramatic poet at Rome was indeed suf- 
ficiently awkward, and very striking the contrast between on 


the one hand the rough-and-tumble Roman farmer who, as _ 


ignorant as the day was long, was as narrow-minded as one 
could possibly be, who had no thought outside the charmed circle 
of ‘ the city’ and his farm, whose very religion was downright 
business; and on the other the quick Athenian who could take 
a hint when slower men would need the whole— for the house 
‘is clever,’ said Aristophanes, perhaps the cleverest of them 
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all. Small room for wonder that in the one case rope-dancers 
and prize-fighters proved a stronger charm than the chaste muse 
of Terence. 

But he was not easily discouraged. The next year, as 
Wagner very plausibly suggests, saw a second performance of 


+B athe ‘ Girl of Andros,’ this time with the addition of a prologue, 


the tone of which indicates the violent nature of the opposition 
which the reactionary party, headed by the old reviler, 
directed against Terence. It is annoying that a prologue 
should be used, not for the elucidation of the plot, but for 
purposes merely polemical; but the guilt lay at the door of 
those who had provoked the quarrel, not of those who, being 
attacked, defended themselves. 

Accordingly the next year after the first unfortunate appear- 
ance of the ‘ Mother-in-Law,’ and also at the Megalensian 
games, appeared his third play, the ‘ Self-Tormentor.” A 
father has been over-severe to his son’s shortcomings, and 
thus driven him to enlist in the service of the Persian king; 
the scene being, as we must carefully remember, laid at 
Athens, where young good-for-nothings would often find such 
enlistment the readiest means of escape from a more un- 
peasant alternative. But now that the son is driven away 
the father feels the pricks of acute remorse at having behaved 
so inconsiderately: ‘As long as he shall be leading that 
‘straitened life of his, deprived of his fatherland by my 
‘acts of harshness, all that time I will be perpetually punish- 
‘ing myself for him by working, making money, pinching, 
‘slaving for him.’ This resolve is faithfully and rigidly kept. 
After some more or less strained scenes, yet with great sobriety 
of treatment, Terence brings all things right. The son comes 
home, and his mistress is of course found to be an Athenian 
citizen of good birth, and in the present case the daughter of 
a dear friend and neighbour. 

The next year but one (the year of the city 593) was a 
brilliant one for our poet. The * Eunuch’ was exhibited at 
the Megalensian games in April; at the Roman games in 
September the ‘ Phormio.’ The success of the former play 
was great; it was acted on two successive days,* and 
earned, we are told, a price, unprecedented then at Rome, of 
8,000 sesterces, or about 60/. sterling. And it deserved its 
success, The plot is at the same time clear, interesting, and 
varied; the dialogue clever and lively, with a swing that 





* Following Ritschl’s reading of a passage of Suetonius, p. 503. 
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irresistibly carried its audience away. Its attractive sparkle 
allured even the half-civilised Roman not only to listen 
patiently to it till the entrance of the actor at the end with his 
request for applause—and how rare even this was many 
passages both in Plautus and Terence clearly enough show— 
but he even went away with an appetite for more, or, rather, 
for the same on the morrow. In no play has Terence manage, 
his ‘ contamination’ better ; in no play has it such a rich and 
varied effect. One scene has been attacked by St. Augustine 
and other writers, ancient and modern, on the score of 
indecency. Yet it is extremely doubtful if many of ow 
English dramatists would have passed over the objectionable 
passage with as light a hand; and it may safely be added that 
most of our dramatic poets of the seventeenth century would 
have dwelt upon the offending part in a much less delicate 
manner than Terence has done. In the case of one play, the 
‘ Amphitryo,’ we are able to compare or contrast the respec. 
tive manners of Plautus, Moli¢re, and Dryden; and in this 
case the objectionable matter is treated in the purest manner 
by Plautus, in the impurest by Dryden. Of coarseness, 
strictly speaking, in Terence there is none. By a clever trick 
Thraso obtains a stolen interview with his mistress, whom he 
afterwards marries. 

The other play brought out in the autumn of the same year, 
the ‘ Phormio,’ proved in like manner to be an unequivocal 
success. The careful discrimination of character, and the 
ingenuity of the plot, mark it as one of Terence’s best. 
Phormio, the shrewd, needy, seedy hanger-on and toady, con- 
trives to win for his young master the idol of his heart by 
clever impudence, she turning out to be her husband’s cousin, 
The opening scene is one of great vigour, not altogether 
unlike that of the ‘Girl of Andros,’ while the succession ot 
pious frauds put upon the old fathers by the parasite and slave 
(whose shoulders play quite a ré/e in Plautus and Terence, 
often are they brought in connexion with the floggings they 
received) is very diverting. 

But Terence’s last performance was his masterpiece. The 
very next ,year, the year of the city 594, at the funerd 
games held in honour of Lucius A®milius Paulus, the stem 
victor of Perseus (although, as has been ingeniously au 
probably urged, this may have been merely a later perform 
ance), the ‘ Brothers ’* was brought out. 

Two brothers, Micio and Demea, entirely differ in their 








* Adelphae; the old spelling Adelphi is now exploded. - 
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manner of life: Micio, the easy-going old bachelor, has lived 
his whole life in the town; Demea the austere has lived /is 
life amid rigid and laborious thrift in the country. Of 
Demea’s two sons, Micio has adopted the elder, A®schinus ; 
while the younger, Ctesipho, has been strictly kept at home. 

» schinus is indulged by his kind uncle far beyond the liking 
of his severe father, who actually hears one day that he has 
carried off by force a girl from her master’s house. At once 
he hurries to Micio, and in an harangue of angry vehemence 
contrasts the two young men, not knowing that /éschinus 
(almost a prototype of Charles Surface) had carried off the 
slave girl for his younger brother. Meanwhile, the girl to 
whom /schinus had offered violence, but whom he had 
promised faithfully to marry, is about to be delivered of a 
child. Her mother and the whole family are in anguish at 
what they regard as the base treachery of A%schinus. But 
at last all things are explained: Demea sees’ the error of his 
ways, and even exceeds his liberal brother in profuseness. 
The following is a clever scene between Demea and Syrus, 
the old slave, loyal to his young masters, unscrupulous in his 
hoodwinking and deceiving their father. The scene, as 
before, is a street in Athens. 


‘ Demea. My brother both shames and annoys me. 

Syrus. A wide gulf separates you—a very wide one. You, every 
inch of you, are sheer wisdom; he is a mere dreamer. Now would 
you let that son of yours do these things ? 

De. Let him! Why, shouldn’t I have smelt the rat a good six 
months before he began any such thing? 

Su. Do you talk to me of your vigilance ? 

De. I pray that things may but stay as they are now. 

Sy. As each man means his own to be, so he is. 

De, What of him? Have you seen him to-day ? 

Sy. Your son? (Aside.) I'll drive him off to the farm. (To 
Demea.) He has now been for some time at work on the farm. 

De. (eagerly). Are you quite sure he is there ? 

Sy. Why, I took him there myself, 

De. Very good; I was afraid he might be lingering here. 

Sy. And he was in a terrible rage. 

De. Why, pray? 

Sy. He attacked his brother in the forum with violent words about 

* this lute-girl. 

De. (in eestasy of delight). Do you really say so? 

Sy. Ah! he gave it him on every point. For it happened that 
as the money was being counted out, up comes our gentleman. 
“ Zschinus,” he begins to shout, “to think of your doing such dark 
deeds ! of your committing faults so unworthy of your family!” 

De. Oh, I cry for joy. 
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Sy. “ You lose not this money so much as your own life.” 

De. The gods preserve him! I believe he is a chip of the old block, 

Sy. Ha! 

De. Syrus, he is full of those maxims. 

Sy. He had one at home to learn from. 

De. This I take care to do. I let nothing pass by; I am training 
him. In fine, I bid him look upon the lives of all as upon a murror,\ 
and gain from others an example for himself. “ Do this!” say I. 

Sy. Quite right too. 

De. This you must avoid. 

Sy. Clever ! 

De. This is praiseworthy. 

Sy. That's the thing. 

De. This is blameworthy. 

Sy. Splendid! 

De. Then again 

Sy. Ihave not quite time now to listen. J have got some fish to 
my mind; I must take care that they are not spoilt, for that with us 
slaves, Demea, is a8 great a crime as it is with you to do what you 
have just been talking about. And as faras I can J lecture my fellow- 
slaves in your way, “ This is too salt, that is burnt, this is not washed 
clean; that is all right, remember so to do it again.” I carefully 
give them good advice to the extent of my wisdom. Lastly, Demea, I 
bid them look on the dishes as on a mirror, and tell them what to do. 
I quite see that these things which we do are very trifling ; but what 
would you? You must take and humour the man as you find him. 
Anything more? 

De. Yes; that a better mind may enter you and yours.’ 





The Greek life which was mirrored by the new comedy as 
represented by Menander, Apollodorus, and Diphilus, and con- 
sequently by Plautus and Terence, was false, enervated, and 
vicious. The tone of the old comedy—of Eupolis, Cratinus, 
and Aristophanes—had been vigorous and free. But as public 
liberty and the intensity of public life gradually disappeared 
at Athens, the healthy freedom of the comic stage died out 
also. The middle comedy (we must carefully bear in mind 
that these old, middle, and new comedies are but successive 
phases and developments of the same germ) was tame and 
poor. With regard to the last stage, although mere frag- 
ments—pieced together indeed with wonderful patience and 
skill by Meineke—of the new comedy are still extant, we 
remain in little or no doubt as to the character either of the 
plot or of the usual persone dramatis brought by them on the 
stage. The father at once severe and easily gulled, the wild 
son madly in love with a courtesan more beautiful than 
respectable, the seedy parasite whose belly is his god, the slave 
scheming and crafty yet devoted body and soul to his young 
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master, the heroine often a slave girl usually discovered to be 
an Athenian citizen of free birth—all these meet us again 
and again in the writings of Plautus and Terence, and the 
monotony to some extent inevitable is aggravated in our poet 
by the very sparing use of proper names. More thafi one 
father is a Chremes, more than one lover a Pheedria or Antipho ; 
and, as Dr. Teuffel remarks, this makes it extremely difficult 
for the memory to retain a distinct impression of each character. 
For the name does not of itself bring up vividly before the 
mind’s eye an individual. To illustrate, in three plays—the 
‘Girl of Andros,’ the ‘ Phormio,’ and the ‘ Mother-in Law ’— 
Chremes is the name of an old man; and, as the Chremes of 
each play has a carefully discriminated character, this is in 
itself somewhat confusing; but when we find in a fourth play, 
the ‘ Eunuch,’ a young man bearing the same name, the diffi- 
culty is of course enhanced. 

Soon after his production of the ‘ Brothers,’ Terence went 
into Greece, perhaps as Catullus in after days, in the train of 
one of his noble friends, and very possibly for convenience of 
perfecting himself in Greek, ignorance of which had been, as 
we have seen above, though on inadequate grounds, imputed 
tohim. On his voyage back he is said to have suffered ship- 
wreck, in which the comedies which he was carrying with him 
were lost, and to have taken the loss so much to heart as to 
have died soon after. The old and extraordinary statement 
that these were 108 in number undoubtedly arose from the 
blunder of a copyist who wrote the word CV M twice, the next 
copyist taking the second CVM for CVIII, which it more or 
less closely resembles, while succeeding scribes perpetuated 
the mistake. 

At any rate, it is certain that all the plays which Terence 
brought out have descended to us. For no others are either 
quoted or alluded to; no fragments have been handed down 
under his name. 

Terence at the outset of his career had had a hard, uphill 
battle to fight and many great difficulties to overcome. The 
average class of spectator in a Roman theatre was very much 
the same as that of an ordinary modern crowd—such, for in- 
stance, as the collection of the great Unwashed which visits the 
Crystal Palace on a Bank Holiday. There was certainly a 
sprinkling of nobility ; but, there being no charge for admission, 
the vast majority belonged to the lower orders. Plautus, with 
his genuine fun and broad jokes, too often, at least in his 
imitators, degenerating into obscene buffoonery, had set a 
fashion which it was next to impossible for after writers to 
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avoid. When, therefore, Cecilius began to be a little too 
serious, he at once found it hard to get a hearing; and all, or 
nearly all, the Terentian prologues contain an entreaty to the 
audience to listen patiently to the end. And, notwithstanding 
the savage opposition which was raised, Terence was enabled 
by the influence and support of the young nobles, Scipio and 
his following, to keep the even tenor of his way; and he 
might have boasted, as Aristophanes had done some two and 
a half centuries before him, of the reformation which he had 
effected on the stage. 

The coarseness of the mimes—popular pantomimic plays—was 
a most seductive counter-attraction to our author’s chaste 
sobriety. These mimes, Ovid tells us, indecent as they were, 
were looked at and listened to by many of the Senate, by 
maidens ripe for marriage, by matrons, by men and by boys. 
Little wonder, then, that the uneducated crowd, the great 
Unwashed, found his plays cold. Yet even he has been found 
fault with for a passage in the ‘ Brothers, wherein the one of 
milder mood, carried away by the intensity of his feeling, 
expresses in round terms approval of the irregularities of youth. 
But we cannot too carefully distinguish the artist from the mora- 
list. What he aimed at doing, Terence did well; and this was, 
as we have said, to give his Roman audience a more or less 
faithful picture of society at Athens, as depicted in the plays of 
the late comedy. If this mode of reasoning were universal, 
we should be compelled to believe that Euripides sympathised 
with the sophistries of Odysseus, Shakespeare with the villany 
of Iago. Nor was the code of morals at a high level; Chris- 
tianity had not yet touched ethics, and Terence is distinctly 
above, and not below, the high-water mark. 

But his strong point, and an extremely strong point too, is 
the refined grace, the exquisite finish, the keen point of lan- 
guage and style. He is, indeed, a well of Latin undefiled. 
The elegant wit, in respect of which he vies with his Attic 
masters, may well make us marvel how the African slave 
attained such a thorough command over a language not his 
own. The old Greek proverb ‘ Nothing in excess’ was never 
more effectively illustrated than in his writings ; and through- 
out he approaches the severe beauty of Greek sculpture. 
Plautus sometimes verges upon buffoonery, Terence never. 
And it was, in fact, this perfection of style which laid him open 
to the calumny—if calumny it were—of being assisted by 
noble friends in the production of his plays. 

With regard to their treatment of the Greek originals, 
whereas Plautus took little but the bare outline and filled it 
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up from his own fertile imagination, Terence preserved with 
much more accuracy the Greek colouring : he never sends his 
dead bodies through the Metian gate at Rome, and his allu- 
sions to Roman customs are sparing, though by no means 
absent. If, however, he imitates the Greek at all closely, 
like Virgil, he borrows in so masterly a manner as to make the 
theft his own. ‘ Ars est celare artem;’ and herein he most 
undeniably succeeds. If we had not known it in other ways, 
most assuredly his style would never have betrayed to us the 
fact that his work is not altogether original. 

And yet Cesar’s epigram charging him with want of comic 
force is to some extent true; and it would be unjust to say 
that he has the freshness or power of Plautus. But humour 
of a keen, dry kind he has in plenty. If we may be allowed 
to make a comparison, he bears, roughly speaking, the same 
relation to Plautus that Thackeray, as a satirist, bears to 
Dickens. If he has less broad fun, he has as much pointed 
humour, and certainly greater delicacy of treatment. TPlautus, 
as Horace tells us, imitated the bustle of Epicharmus ; Terence’s 
plays are all statarie. Like Sophocles, he has the true 
dramatic tact of making each scene not only good in itself, 
but also conducive to the general action of the play; and he 
has a strong vein of that ‘ irony’ which in dramatic excellence 
is so necessary a factor. 

With regard to his want of originality, this he does not, any 
more than other Roman writers, attempt to conceal. When 
his enemies accuse him of plagiarism, he sets to the disproving of 
the charge not by attempting to show that the passage in ques- 
tion is his own, but that he has translated it word for word from 
the Greek. To this a rather curious parallel has occurred in our 
own times, when an adaptation from the French may be de- 
scribed as ‘new.’ And just so the ‘ Mother-in-Law,’ when 
reproduced a second or even third time, could still be called 
‘new.’ 

We have already said that the six comedies have come down 
to us in a condition more or less satisfactory. Yet perhaps 
Ritschl* is not overstating the truth when he alleges 
that there is hardly a scene of the Terentian plays in which 
there is not some serious flaw, even after the labours of Bentley. 
We have, however, a most excellent manuscript, an uncial of 
not later than the fifth century of our era, known as the 
Bembine from having once belonged to the celebrated Cardinal 
Pietro Bembo. It is sadly mutilated, and has received shame- 





* Op. Phil. v. 370. 
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ful treatment * even in comparatively modern. times; but it is 
the only manuscript copy of Terence, not even excepting the 
Victorian—and many hundreds of such copies exist—which is 
not disfigured by the wholesale corruptions and interpolations 
of the unknown grammarian Calliopius. Unfortunately. one 
authority of undoubted value we are not able confidently to 
use. Donatus, a distinguished grammarian at Rome during 
the fourth century, besides preserving to us a life of Terence 
which he ascribes to Suetonius, wrote a full comment: ary on 
his plays. But the commentary is in so corrupt a state that 
it is out of our power to collect, so to speak, the scattered 
limbs. And yet a better edition might be made than has yet 
appeared, for after the lapse of centuries still the least bad 
edition is the editio princeps brought out at Rome by Wonrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz in the year a.p. 1472! 

From his own day to our times the study of Terence has 
never languished; the early fathers of the Church read and 
studied him, and Erasmus learnt all the plays by heart. But 
slowly and surely the character of the text degenerated ; and 
not until the famous edition of the ‘ British Aristarchus,’ 
Richard Bentley, was any decided improvement made in this 
direction. Gabriel Faerno, an Italian scholar of great promise, 
had died young, or he would doubtless have anticipated much 
of what was actually accomplished by Bentley. As it was, he 
collated several good manuscripts, carefully as collating then 
went, and especially the Bembine. His edition was printed 
after his death, in A.D. 1465, by Petrus Victorius, and was of 
such importance that to attempt to amend Terence without its 
aid would be (as Bentley says, who printed his notes entire) 
the mark of a man not in earnest about his work or reputa- 
tion. | 

English editors have been nearly as unanimous in disparag- 
ing, as German critics in lauding to the skies, ‘ that incom- 
‘ parable critic,’ as Macaulay calls him, Dr. Bentley. The 
warm language of Hermann and Ritschl contrasts strangely 
enough with the damning praise of more than one English 
editor. Terence might perhaps fail to 


. ‘Recognise in each effusion 
Dr. Bentley’s various readings ;’ 


but the brilliancy and certainty of many of them go far to 
justify the strong epithet divinum applied to his genius by 
Reinhardt, Klette, and other first-rate scholars. Not even 


* Umpfenbach, Preef. p. vii. 
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Ritschl has surpassed his commanding knowledge of the early 
comic poets and of the niceties of the Latin tongue. As to 
the often repeated story that he could not enjoy a joke, it is 
untrue, as anyone can see who will carefully study his com- 
mentary. And that he could appreciate the humour of 
Terence seems to be shown by the way in which he once gave 
a select party some of his verses. When he was dining with 
a friend and the gentlemen were sitting over their wine, the 
ladies upstairs imagined that he was treating the company to 
‘ Unfortunate Miss Baillie,’ whereas he was “but reciting some 
Iambic tetrameters. 

In the present century Godfrey Hermann and Friedrich 
Ritschl gave to the revival of Terentian studies a spur like 
that which the great Danish scholar, Jo. Nic. Madvig, had some 
half-dozen years before given to the study of Lucretius. The 
work thus begun was followed up vigorously by Lachmann, 
Fleckeisen, Krauss, Dziatzko, Umpfenbach, Wagner, and many 
others ; and the discovery and accurate collation of manuscripts 
has already led to excellent results. In 1870 Umpfenbach pub- 
lished an admirable critical edition, of which (though the text is 
strangely inconsistent, not indeed pretending to be formed) the 
materials must serve as the basis of all future work on the 
text of Terence. About the same time Professor Wagner 
brought out at Cambridge an edition with a commentary, 
which is not, however, equal to that great scholar’s reputation, 
or to his edition of certain plays of Plautus, or of the ‘ Hauton- 
timorumenos,’ with excellent German notes in Teubner’s series. 
Dziatzko’s editions of the ‘ Phormio’ and the ‘ Brothers’ are 
still better, and his texts of those plays probably nearer the 
original than any other, except perhaps that of the ‘ Brothers’ 
edited by Spengel. Editions of the ‘ Hautontimorumenos’ by 
Mr. Shuckburgh, and of the ‘ Phormio’ by Messrs. Bond and 
Walpole, have “recently appeared in Maemillan’s capital classi- 
cal series, and these delightful little volumes form a valuable 
addition to the pocket library of the student and the scholar. 
For to end by the words of Melanchthon: ‘ I exhort all school- 
‘masters with all boldness to commend this author to the 
‘zealous study of youth. For I think that from him more 
‘help is gained for forming a judgment concerning the manners 
‘of men than from most works of philosophers. Nor will any 
‘ other writer teach greater elegance in speaking, or steep the 
‘tongue of a boy in eloquence of a more useful kind.’ 
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Art. V.—1l. Origins of English History. By CHar es 
ELTON, sometime Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘ The Tenures 
‘of Kent,’ &c. London: 1882. 


2. The Making of England. By Joun Ricnarp GREEN, 
M.A., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: 1881. 


M* Exvton’s elaborate and comprehensive work brings 
= under contribution an array of authorities, ancient and 
modern, which unquestionably indicates long and painstaking 
industry on a subject as vast as it is obscure and difficult. 
The names of the authors alone who wrote on Britain in Greek 
or Latin fill seven pages of the Appendix; but, besides these, 
the notes have constant references to numerous writers, from 
Leland down to the present time, on the topography and the 
antiquities of our islands. A series of ten rare and very quaint 
old maps, chiefly from the Latin edition of Ptolemy in 1478, 
but comprising some others, completes this handsome volume. 

It may be stated generally that Mr. Elton describes Britain 
as it was before and under the Roman occupation, while Mr. 
Green takes up the history from the conquest of Kent and the 
‘Saxon shore,’ extending from the Wash to Southampton 
Water, by the Jutes, closely succeeded by the Saxons and the 
Engles. Both writers have, of necessity, a good deal of matter 
incommon. But the object which Mr. Green keeps specially 
in view, and which he works out consistently, with much 
thought and research, is to construct, chiefly from Bede and 
the Saxon Chronicle, such an account of the successive con- 
quests and kingdoms established by the gradual defeat of the 
Britons and the mutual aggressions of the rival kings, as can 
be proved to be in accordance with the physical geography of 
the country, and the etymology of the numerous surviving 
towns and settlements of the Teutonic races. Interspersed 
with his lively and picturesque descriptions of the complex 
changes and relations arising out of the long competition for 
the possession of Britain, Mr. Green has given a series of 
twenty-eight outline block-maps, showing the boundaries of 
the successive occupations and the phy sical conditions of Bri- 
tain, more than half mere forest and fen, till the close of the 
eighth century, and the establishment of the central kingdom 
of the Mercian King Offa. 

In some respects, principally as combining geography with 
ethnology, both these works may be said to form a worthy 
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sequel to two recent publications of great merit and research 
—Mr. Bunbury’s ‘ Geography of the Ancients,’ and Mr. Free- 
man’s § Historical Geography of Europe.’ Not that the volume 
first before us is strictly, or even mainly, geographical ; but it 
deals so largely with the early settlements in Britain, and the 
early voyages of exploration to the north and north-west coasts 
of Europe, that it may be fairly regarded as in some measure 
a supplement to those works. In fact, Mr. Elton has treated 
the whole subject of ancient Britain from times long preceding 
the invasion of Julius Cesar, commencing with the adventures 
of Pheenician traders, till the destruction of the British towns 
by the Teutonic invaders from the north-west of the mainland. 
It has been his wish, he says in his brief and modest Preface, 
‘to collect the best and earliest evidence as to the different 
‘ peoples with which the English nation in any of its branches 
‘is connected by blood and descent.’ Thus the various Celtic 
families and their languages,* their burial-places and customs, 
their camps, barrows, and earthworks, their laws of inheri- 
tance, their rites, religion, and superstitions, the early fauna 
and the primitive aspects of our forest-clad island, with the 
results of its occupation as a Roman province—all these, and 
almost every kindred topic, are discussed with great learning, 
and form a connected account which will be read with 
equal interest by those who are well versed in the history of 
their country, and by those who seek for information about it. 
The author of one work, to which, as far as a careful 
perusal has enabled us to notice, Mr. Elton makes no reference, 
had some years ago gone largely and learnedly over very 
nearly the same ground. The late Professor Phillips’ § Rivers, 
‘Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire,’ published by 
Murray in 1853, contains indeed an account, ethnological, geo- 
graphical, and antiquarian, of the northern half of our island 
only, viz. that from Lincoln to the Solway Frith, the territory 
of the great and warlike Brigantes. But this half, having for 
its centre the imperial city of Eboracum, was probably the 
most populous in the times preceding the Saxon invasion; 
and between the two works there is principally this difference, 











* Our knowledge of the early population, of course, increases by 
researches and new discoveries, or is reduced to greater certainty. 
Otherwise, the excellent ethnographic map of Britain in plate xxiv. of 
Keith Johnston’s ‘ Physical Atlas’ (1850) supplies in a very convenient 
form a sufficiently good conspectus of the whole subject. He gives 


special weight to the Scandinavian admixtures with the various British 
families, 
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that Mr. Elton dwells rather more on the classical authorities 
about Britain, while Mr. Phillips gives a somewhat fuller 
account of the British monuments and earthworks. _ Still, 
the Professor has evidently paid close attention to early 
history, and his very interesting volume forms almost an 
exhaustive treatise on the state of Britain prior to the 
Roman invasion. For the geography of England under Roman 
government he remarks that the geography of Ptolemy, 
the Itinera of Antoninus, and the Notitia Imperii, are the 
most important, and ‘are indeed of inestimable value, since 
‘ they give us information of the state of Britain in the days of 
‘ Hadrian (A.D. 120), of Antoninus Caracalla (after 210), and 
‘at the very last moment of the Roman sway, before the 
‘ eternal farewell of the legions’ (410). Mr. Elton has not 
made very much use of Ptolemy, beyond giving us facsimiles 
of the quaint maps, already alluded to, attached to the Latin 
version of the Greek geographer. The Itinerary he has cited 
chiefly in chap. xi., on the Roman Province of Britain, and 
in discussing the perplexing subject of the Roman Roads, 
he says, ‘ We are helped by the Notitia for the period between 
‘the reign of Constantine and the retreat of the Roman 
‘ armies.” Mr. Elton has had the benefit, which Mr. Phillips 
had not, of the writings and researches of Mr. Tylor, Professor 
Rolleston, Mr. Freeman, Dr. Guest, Mr. Earle, and other 
recent explorers of Roman Britain and of the primitive popu- 
lations. These enquiries, with the discoveries of the remains 
of Roman villas that are still made, all tend to show, first, that 
Celtic Britain was far more extensively ‘ Romanised’ than was 
formerly thought; secondly, that the destruction of Roman 
and Romano-British towns and settlements after the departure 
of the- Roman legions, and the reoccupation by the Teutons, 
was far more complete. The name of our island has been 
changed from Britain to Engles-land; the old language has 
long become extinct except in a mere corner of the island; and 
if Celtic and Scandinavian forms and faces are still seen along 
with the fair-haired Saxon, that fact is due to the extraordinary 
law by which old types are not only retained in exclusive races 
like the Jew and, the gipsy, but keep breaking out, as it were, 
after centuries of intermarriage. 

It would seem that, of all the exact sciences known to the 
ancients, geography was the most imperfect. Even the famous 
map of the world in Hereford Cathedral (temp, Edw. I.) makes 
the earth a circle, with Jerusalem for its centre. A totally 
false idea of the world and of its size retarded enquiry, and 
‘sailing by the stars,’ without chart or compass, was always 
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hazardous. Mr. Elton has no real grounds, in our opinion, 
for astonishment at ‘ the extent and accuracy of the knowledge 
‘ which the earliest ciassical writers possessed concerning the 
‘north of Europe, compared with the ignorance and confusion 
‘of later times.’ We think this knowledge was really very 
small, very vague, and often very erroneous. 

The first geographer of the north-west countries of Europe, 
Pytheas, an eminent mathematician of Marseilles, and a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, is perhaps unknown to 
many even by name. Mr. Elton calls him ‘ The Humboldt 
‘of Antiquity,’ and says that his writings for several cen- 
turies were the only source of knowledge respecting that part 
of the world. Indeed, it is remarkable how very little of 
Europe north of latitude 50° was known even to the Romans 
in the time of Tiberius and the geographer Strabo. Rumours 
were current—more than half of them Greek fables perpe- 
tuated from the early XAoyoroo/, Hecateus and Phere- 
evdes, and known to us from allusions in Pindar and the 
dramatists—of a happy land of Hyperboreans, of amber islands, 
of a river Eridanus, of ‘Fortunate Islands, of ‘Tartessus 
or Tarshish on the Andalusian coast. Something too seems 
tohave been known of a pigrum mare, or frozen sea, of the 
sunlit Arctic nights, of an ‘ultima Thule, Lapland or 
Iceland, and of regions so cold that frozen wine was chopped 
with a hatchet.* But the geography of the outer world, 
ie. of all countries far removed from the Mediterranean 
basin, as described in the Odyssey and the ‘ Prometheus’ of 
Eschylus, is almost purely mythical. We cannot under- 
stand what grounds Mr. Elton can have for saying that ‘ in 
‘the fourth century before Christ the Greeks had acquired 
‘an extensive knowledge of the western and northern coun- 
‘tries from Gibraltar to the mouth of the Vistula, and as 
‘far north as the Arctic Circle.’ He himself admits that 
for several centuries the writings of Pytheas were ‘the only 
‘source of knowledge respecting the north of Europe.’ And 
what Pytheas reported (as far as we know it) cannot be said 
to give us a high idea of his powers as an observer or his 
faithfulness as anarrator. The eye and the mind of the Greek, 
unlike those of the Pheenician,were steadily directed to the south 
and the east. The tin and the amber trade was but a feeble in- 
ducement to lead adventure into the far north and west, while 





* Virg. Georg. iii. 364: 
‘ Ceduntque securibus humida Vina.’ 
The whole passage fairly well suits the life and the habits of the Eskimo. 
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the spices of Araby, the Indian wares and bright-coloured tex- 
tures * brought from Tyre and Babylonia, and the corn and 
wine from Sicily and Libya, directed the enterprise of merchants 
and explorers towards the more highly civilised settlements 
of the ancient world. Pytheas, however, seems to have been 
an exception to the received custom. He made his way along 
the western coast of Europe, and visited Germany and the 
Baltic via the British Channel. ‘ His discoveries, says Mr. 
Elton, ‘were in the highest degree interesting and impor- 
‘tant.’ The one idea of the early geographers was that the 
earth was a flat circular disc with a bounding sea so com- 
pletely environing it that some coast must be reached in every 
direction alike by those who went far enough. Out of this ocean 
the sun was thought to rise—the origin of our phrase, ‘ Red 
‘ Sea ’°—and into it to set. No part of the world below 10° of 
north latitude was known even to the Romans. ‘The Scythia 
of Herodotus does not extend far to the north of the Black 
Sea, and the nations he somewhat vaguely describes lie mosily 
to the south of the fiftieth parallel, or in the lesser half of 
Europe. These facts, rightly considered, give great interest 
and importance to the early voyage of Pytheas. 

‘Tf,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘ Pytheas touched, after six days’ sail north- 
ward from Britain, the shore of Iceland in the long days of summer, 
when the sun did not set—if he landed in Britain and (however 
rudely) estimated its circumference; if he, in a second voyage, ex- 
plored the Baltic coast of the fossil amber; this Phocean navigator 
must be regarded as worthy of the age of Aristotle and Alexander, 
and no mean specimen of an archaic voyager to the North.’ ( Yorkshire, 


p. 194.) 


The prehistoric, possibly pre-Celtic, races who have left us 
their ‘ palolithic’ flint implements, but not their more perish- 
able bones, in the pleistocene gravel beds, or who resided in 
dark caves contemporaneously with the hyzna, the lion, the 
reindeer, the great cave-bear, the mammoth, and other fierce 
wild animals, must ever remain absolutely unknown. It is 
only, perhaps, of late years that people have begun seriously 
to believe that the symmetrically-shaped flints, dug by hundreds 
from gravel beds in Norfolk and elsewhere, are really the 





* The permanent Indian vegetable dyes (Indian shawls) were known 
early to the Greeks from the Parthian and Bactrian traders to the 
Caspian from north-west India. (See Herod. i. 203.) The wérho 
mapnoixidot of Homer are perhaps the same, but the Tyrian trade in 
the shell-dye of the murex was a strong and successful rival. To it we 
mainly owe the imitated tints in the early stained glass. 
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works of an intelligent creature, and not mere ‘lusus nature.’ 
The student of Mr. Stevens’ ‘ Flint Chips,’ especially if he 
has examined for himself many collections, either private or 
public, and compared them with the similar productions of 
modern savages, and can discriminate the forgeries of ‘ Flint 
‘ Jack,’ does not now need to be convinced. But we can only 
infer that the age when these people lived must be immensely 
remote, possibly, if not probably, during the latest glacial 
period. History begins to dawn, and that but faintly, many 
long ages after this, even if some ¢ glacial traditions ’ have really 
come down to us. It is possible—we cannot say more—that 
the ‘ Blue Rocks’ which are said to have rolled and plunged 
and nipped vessels at the entrance of the Bosporus—the 
Symplegades of the Argonauts *—were really icebergs which 
became stranded in shallow water, and thus appeared to be 
miraculously fixed. It is possible that the accounts of Dio- 
dorus (accepted as even probably true by A. von Humboldt) 
of both the Mediterranean and the Euxine having been closed 
basins within the human period, and of the plain of Thessaly 
having once been a lake, as the plain of Pickering in York- 
shire is believed to have been, may be something more than 
mere fable, because geological appearances greatly favour these 
conclusions. It is possible again that the ‘ancient reports 
‘of men,’ known to Pindar nearly five centuries B.c., that 
Elis and the plain of Olympia were -once covered with snow, 
were ‘ glacial ’ traditions; and when Aéschylus asserts ¢ that 
‘Cave-man’ was once a denizen of dark and sunless holes in 
rocks, this is not likely to have been a mere poetic invention. 
Whether man inhabited these islands when they were part of 
an icebound continent like Greenland must depend on the true 
date of the gravel deposits, in which human flint-weapons are 
unquestionably found. There were periods in the life and 
habits of man which, strange to say, were not merely local, 
but characteristic of vast families and settlements, including 
our islands, at very remote times. ‘The mind of the uncul- 





* Pindar, Pyth. iv. 209. The description is the more remarkable 
because real ice-floes must have been quite unknown to tke Greeks. 
t Prom. 461. Compare Lucret. v. 953— 


‘ Necdum res igni scibant tractare nec uti 
Pellibus, et spoliis corpus vestire ferarum, 
Sed nemora atque cavos montes silvasque colebant, 
Et frutices inter condebant squalida membra, 
Verbera ventorum vitare imbresque coacti.’ 


VOL. CLV. NO. CCCXVIII. DD 
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‘ tured man,’ says Mr. Tylor,* ‘works in much the same way 
‘at all times and everywhere.’ And again, ‘ Deep-lying 
‘ agreements in culture tend to centralise the early history 
‘ of races of very unlike appearance, and living in widely dis- 
‘tant ages and countries.’ This important truth he repeats 
in the concluding remarks, ‘ Among the Australians there 
‘are only a very few exceptions to modify the general rule, 
‘that whatever is found in one place in the world may be 
‘ matched more or less closely elsewhere, piecemeal or as a 
‘ whole.’ Hence the same kind of pottery and implements 
are found under the mound at Hissarlik and in early British 
barrows, and dolmens and stone circles are met with in 
Algeria and even in India. All men once burned their dead, 
placed their ashes in crocks, and raised pillars or barrows 
over them. Many of the northern families at least made 
‘kitchen-middens,’ lake-habitations, pit-holes or caves for 
dwellings, set up stone pillars, used stone implements and 
bone needles, or tools rudely formed from the horns of deer. 
Want of culture is conservative by its very nature. It 
makes no progress, for it strikes out no new inventions. 
The records of savage man in our island are not houses, or 
temples, or inscribed monuments, but only a few holes which 
he dug for his huts, a few bits of bone or arrow-heads which 
he left in his cave, a row or a circle of boulders set up on 
end over a tomb, or the flints which he chipped, or the stones 
which he sharpened, for his use as a warrior or a hunter. 
Therefore we have few data, beyond the shape of a skull, oc- 
casionally recovered, to tell us who he was, or why, or when, 
or whence, or how he came. The very mystery stimulates a 
perhaps hopeless curiosity. Though we have not a word of 
his language in writing, we may have still in daily use a great 
many of the names which he gave to rivers and mountains, 
and we can at least connect most of these with the great 
Aryan family. We have in England an Axe and Esk, an 
Usk and Ouse, just as there was a river “A&évos in Thessaly, 
and Fen is the name of many of our hills in common with 
the Apennines; while Dun and Don, Danube and Dnieper, 
Thames and Tanais, are names extending over a wide portion 
of Europe. The existence of man then in ‘these islands from 
very remote times must be regarded as an ascertained fact. 
But his condition must have been wretched enough. Mr. 
Elton cites passages from Herodian and Dion Cassius describ- 





* ‘Researches into the Early History of Mankind,’ pp. 90 and 
206. 
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ing the habits of the Caledonians, in terms which remind us 


of the Tierra del Fuegians, the most miserable tribe, perhaps, 
on earth. 


‘They appear as naked savages, tattooed with the strange shapes of 
beasts and birds—they passed their days in the water, swimming in 
the northern estuaries, or wading with the stream as high as the waist. 
Dion Cassius adds, with his characteristic vivacity, that they would 
hide in the mud for days together, with nothing but their heads out of 
water, . . . They have no towns, or fields, or houses, but roam on the 
wild and waterless mountains, or in deserts and in marshy plains.’ 


Mr. Brown says much the same of the Fuegians,* 


‘ Though living in a country where sleet, snow, rain, and frost are 
of almost every-day occurrence, the male Fuegian wears no clothing, 
except a small piece of sealskin thrown over his shoulders, and moved 
now and then so as to shelter his person in the direction from whence 
the blast may be blowing. . . . The skins of this race seem to be almost 
insensible to cold, and though they seem to strangers to be always 
shivering and chilly, yet this must have become a second nature with 
them, for they may be seen moving about from place to place, or 
sitting in their canoes, with the whirling sriow beating against their 
naked persons, or gathering about their limbs, seemingly without 
caring about it, or even being conscious of it.’ 


If we may trust Strabo, the Irish were more savage 
(aypi@tepor) than the British: they were cannibals, and even 
cooked and ate the flesh of their deceased parents! That some 
of the German coast tribes had the same reputation is remarked 
by Mr. Elton. 

It seems hard to believe that so late in history as the time 
of Augustus the Britons painted themselves with woad,f 
which yields, Mr. Elton says, a blue dye, with properties like 
those of indigo. Yet Propertius asks: ¢ 


‘ Nunc etiam infectos demens imitare Britannos, 
Ludis et externo tincta nitore caput. . . . 
An, si ceruleo quedam sua tempora fuco 
Tinxerit, idcirco cerula forma bona est?’ 


This passage is interesting, for there can be little doubt that 
‘quedam’ refers to some British captive or concubine with 
woad-daubed face or forehead. A century later Martial 





* Races of Mankind, i. p. 310. 

{ Isatis tinctoria, a cruciferous plant, but a doubtful native, it is 
said; though, if so, one may wonder how the Britons procured it. 

t El. iii. 11,1. This he addressed to his Cynthia, who had taken 
to painting her face. 
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speaks of the picti Britanni from whom baskets (the barbara 
bascauda) were imported. 

Whether the ‘ Picts’ of the northern tribes were so called 
from their painting, or whether this is, as some maintain, a 
Latinised form of a Celtic word, may perhaps be doubted.* 
But as painting was probably a substitute for tattooing, a prac- 
tice still so common among the Polynesian islanders, sometimes 
covering the entire body from head to foot, so painting was 
in time superseded by coloured patterns woven in textures, 
such as the Fiji Islanders produce; and that this is the real 
origin of the stripes in the Scotch tartans may be inferred 
from the virgate bracce described by Propertius as the dress 
of Virdomarus, a Belgic chief. It is a curious inquiry what 
was the instinct in man which first suggested adorning the 
body with bright colours or with the quaint patterns of the 
tattoo, which seemed so degrading to the Greeks that they 
regarded it as a sort of branding, and called the wearers of 
such marks otvypatiat. Must we adopt the Darwinian theory 
of ‘ sexual attractiveness’ as applied by him to birds and but- 
terflies? Rather, perhaps, savage man, as a fighting animal by 
nature, tried to make himself look as terribly ‘grotesque as 
coloured feathers, bushy hairdress, grinning teeth or bone 
ornaments, and striped limbs could make him, with a scalp or 
two hanging at his horse’s bridle, and his shield or club picked 
out in lively patterns. Such, we can hardly doubt, were once 
the inhabitants of these islands. 

Britain was, indeed, before it fell under the Roman power, 
‘a land of uncleared forests, with a climate as yet not miti- 
‘ gated by the organised labours of mankind.’ It was, in fact, 
tke author says, ‘little better in most parts than a cold and 
‘ watery desert.’ We may wonder at the remark of an Italian 
that ‘ asperitas frigorum abest,’ when even now we occasionally 
have winter-colds quite down to zero. There is every reason 
to believe that in the time of Julius Cesar the greater part of 
the island was covered with thick forest; in the clearings of 
these, on barren heaths, or on the ridges of higher ground, the 
pit-habitations, vestiges of which are still rather numerous, 
were grouped. What a tale the rain-gauge would have told in 
those days! The immense oak trees, the trunks of which we 





* Virgil’s picti Geloni have been compared; but it is rather 
doubtful, from a classical point of view, whether any nation would be 
called simply ‘ picti’ to distinguish them. If we remember rightly, 
poight means in Gaelic a dweller in the plain. In the Saxon Chronicle 
they are called ‘ Peohtas,’ a word not very like picti. 
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often find in our eastern fens, covered with many feet of turf, 
were used by the natives for their canoes, and of these, more 
or less fragmentary, fashioned by flint-axes and hollowed by 
fire, our museums contain some specimens. It seems to require 
a very long period to convert a dense oak forest into a peat 
bog, or to detach an island from a continent; but some inte- 
resting indications of comparatively recent changes may be 
cited. In the north of Ireland quantities of the bark of the 
Pinus silvestris are found lying along with the roots under 
seven or eight feet of peat, and, moreover, pieces of the wood 
which, when cut with a knife, are still as fresh and as white 
as if just taken from a carpenter’s shop. The horns, still 
attached to the skull, of a red deer, were obtained in the 
ploughing of a field in the Cambridge fen, and they are so 
perfect that the very tips of the tines still shine with the 
friction they had undergone. ‘The oaken chair from which 
these words are written has a rather singular history. Some 
years ago word was sent by a tenant of a fen-land farm that 
a plough had been broken against a stump. The ‘stump’ 
proved, on clearing away the earth, to be a magnificent oak 
tree, still quite sound, and nearly straight, not less than 
eighty feet long and twelve in circumference.* Not being 
able to move it, the country people had sawn it into lengths 
and split it into pieces, and so carted it away. ‘The rightful 
owner of the timber succeeded in rescuing one length entire, 
and out of this two armchairs were made. The wood is 
extremely hard and heavy, partially black, though much of 
of it has the fine brown tint of walnut wood. Such a tree, 
carefully dried and sawn into planks, would have been of 
considerable value. A room or hall panelled with black oak 
many thousand years old would be a real curiosity. 

These primeval woods literally swarmed with red deer, wild 
oxen (urus), wild boars, with wolves, beavers, elks, which 
had succeeded the older pachyderms and mammals, the lordly 
occupants of Britain when it was part of the mainland. The 
red deer still lingers on wild in a few haunts; the Bos primi- 
genius, a complete skeleton of which, from the Cambridge fen, 
is in the Museum of Natural History at Cambridge, is thought 
to survive in the Chillingham Park oxen, and to be the pro- 
genitors of our long-horned cattle. Of this and also of Bos 
longifrons, which is now quite extinct, except in its descend- 
ants, our present ‘shorthorns,’ the Cambridge Woodwardian 





* Probably this was by much the largest as well as the most perfect 
fossil tree ever found in this country. 
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Museum contains only a number of skulls, with the horns more 
or less perfect. We have seen a skull of Bos longifrons from 
the Peak of Derbyshire encrusted with and preserved by a 
thick coating of petrifaction. The removal of a portion of this 
from the under jaw showed the bone to be still fresh-looking. 
These creatures, though they would roam forests, would not 
inhabit fens. Skeletons of the great Irish elk found in bogs 
may, it has been thought, have perished there, driven by 
hunters; but the bones of the oxen we now find in the peat, 
or immediately under it, must have been denizens of the wood, 
and have gradually died out as the morass outgrew the forest. 
Whether this was caused by a change of level or an irruption 
of the sea by the wearing away of the land, or by the damming 
of the streams by beavers, we cannot tell. Human implements 
have been occasionally found among the fallen trees, as well 
as the action of fire applied to the roots. A further indica- 
tion of comparatively recent times is given by the quantities 
of hazel nuts, still quite perfect, found a few feet below the 
peat, and the bark of the silver birch still retaining its resinous 
properties. 

A great many local names still survive of portions of our 
ancient ‘ forests,’ some of them forests only in name. In Saver- 
nake forest, near Marlborough, we have measured oaks thirty- 
five feet in circumference, and even more. Old as these must 
be, they are juveniles by the side of some of our oldest yew 
trees, the age of which has been estimated at not less than 
three thousand years old.* Trees, therefore, which flourished 
when Isaiah prophesied and Homer sang, may still be putting 
forth leaves and blossoms. What was Britain when these trees 
were young? OQ that they had a voice, like the talking oaks of 
Dodona, to tell us of the past! 

Now there must have been tracks and openings through 
these vast woods; for every tribe must have had some com- 
munication with its neighbours, either for cattle-driving, or for 
friendly intercourse, or for wife-stealing, or for hostile invasion. 
It is an interesting question if many or even most of our 
tortuous country lanes, often depressed many feet (sometimes 
ten or fifteen) below the level of the fields on either side, but 
evidently not fotmed by spade-cutting, are not these veritable 
tracks. What is their origin? About a Roman road there 
is no mistake. It is straight, it is raised (whence it is often 
called a ‘causey’ or causewayt), it is even now (though 





* Humboldt, ‘ Aspects ot Nature,’ vol. ii. p. 93. 


+ The phrase munire viam indicates the wall-like character of the 
agger raised from a fosse on each side. 
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rarely*) sometimes paved with large stones. But in the hollow 
roads, so common in Staffordshire, Shropshire, Devonshire, 
perhaps everywhere, the ground is depressed simply by the 
wear and tear of an immense number of years. Roman roads 
seem things of yesterday compared with them. We doubt if 
the subject has been much enquired into, though every scrap 
of Roman road has been traced and mapped out by antiquaries. 
A remarkable characteristic of country lanes is their often 
useless, often inconvenient, sinuosity, showing a total absence 
of engineering skill. The Roman vie, on the contrary, 
nearly always led direct from one important town or stationary 
camp to another. The fact of their almost invariable straight- 
ness shows that they took no account of the native tracks 
which, following natural openings or the curvinys of hillsides 
or valleys, led from one British settlement to another, as tney 
still lead, for the most part, from one Saxon village to another. 
The Roman roads in the territory of the Brigantes are so 
numerous, that Professor Phillips’s map of them ft reminds one 
of the threads of a spider’s web. But any map of the 
Ordnance Survey, showing the direction of the country lanes, 
rather resembles the windings of a labyrinth. This very con- 
trast of the crooked with the straight seems to us to throw a 
doubt on the proposition advanced by Mr. Green on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Guest, that ‘ roads such as the Foss Road or the 
‘Icknield Way are of earlier than Roman date.’ 

Sunken lanes, as far as their present character is concerned, 
can only have been formed in this way, and it is a way which, 
as the geologists say, ‘ postulates time.’ Not having been laid 
with stone originally, they were gradually worn down by tread 
and traffic. The currents of wind blow the dust along the 
tunnel-like hollows into the valleys, or on to the adjoining fields. 
The rain washes the detritus into the lower levels, where it 
often passes into some cross stream and is carriedaway. Some- 
times, indeed, these lanes themselves become rivulets, or have 
a side channel from bank-springs. That they were purposely 
excavated is wholly out of the question, as is capable of posi- 
tive proof by anyone who has carefully examined the nature of 
them. ‘They are not ‘cuttings’ at all, but only ‘ wearings.’ 





* In a piece of Roman road leading to Uriconium, not far from 
Acton Burnell and Caradoc, the original pavement of blocks yet re- 
mains, which gave rise to the term street—i.e. stratun—in Watling 
Street, Ermin Street, &c. 

+ Plate xxxii. of his Yorkshire. Mr. Elton gives a careful account 
of these principal and cross roads in the north of England on p. 341. 
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Very often these deep lanes are so narrow that two vehicles 
cannot pass unless one of them draws up at some gate or 
chance widening. The friction of wheels against the banks 
keeps them uniform in outline. It seems very probable that 
some of these lanes are the oldest vestiges of man in this 
country. ‘Once a road, always a road’ is, of course with 
many exceptions, the general rule of the intercourse between 
peoples. A proof of this is the vast number of Roman 
roads in England, either still in use as highways, or at least 
traceable in lanes and byways. A remarkable and still 
tolerably perfect portion of the Roman road between Col- 
chester and Huntingdon (Godmanchester) may be traced for 
about eight miles through a sparsely inhabited country to the 
south-eastward of Cambridge. We first strike it about three 
miles from that town; and though the track is obliterated by 
agriculture from this point to Cambridge, it reappears on the 
other side in a continuous straight line as the high road to 
Huntingdon, and thence direct to Deva (Chester). Mr. 
Elton thinks that the Roman town Camboricum was Grant- 
chester, about two miles from Cambridge. It is certain, as 
the name Grunte castra implies, and as faint traces of earth- 
works still indicate (as also in the neighbouring village of 
Chesterton), that there was a Roman camp there ; yet there is 
no indication of the Roman road having passed it. On the 
other hand, the singular mound known as the Castle Hill, 
which resembles that at Marlborough and those large hil- 
locks called Raths in Yorkshire, probably had a Roman road 
passing close to it. This is also the case at Marlborough, 
where the Roman road actually deviates to avoid the older 
Silbury hill. The river which we now call the Cam, and 
whiclr Milton in his ‘ Lycidas’ has turned into a river-god 
‘ Camus,’ was the Granta. It is a curious historical enquiry 
when the name ‘Cam’ was adopted. It is said to mean 
crooked in Celtic, containing perhaps the same root as 
xap7rvnos, and thus Morecambe Bay is said to mean ‘ crooked 
‘sea.’ But it was extremely likely that the Roman name 
Camboricum would be corrupted to Camboric and Cambridge, 
and then the word would be thought to mean a bridge over the 
Cam. Mr. Green, we observe, spells the word Camboritum, 
which, if correct, is unfavourable to our theory. We commend 
the enquiry, if it has not yet been made, to those who have 
leisure for antiquarian research, and have access to college 
records. 
Grantchester is mentioned not only by Venerable Bede, but 
a little later by the writer of the Anglo-Saxon life of St. 
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Guthlac of Croyland, who correctly states that the great north 
fen begins at this village. Here first the slightly rising ground 
on either side of the little stream expands, leaving a valley of 
alluvial and marshy fields covered with rushes, and hardly 
redeemed from the true fen which follows the course of the 
river till its junction with the Ouse. All this wide region, 
once, as we have said, covered with oak forests and swarming 
with wild oxen and red deer, and in still earlier times with 
herds of mammoths, became a bay or arm of the sea (the 
Wash) by the gradual erosion of the gault on which the trees 
grew. This shallow bay was in part filled up with silt and 
‘ warp,’ or river mud, and thus became a great morass, the low 
rising grounds at Ely, Ramsey, Peterborough, and Croyland 
being occupied as islands of refuge and retreat by the religious 
in Saxon and Norman times. Ancient embankments and modern 
engineering have combined to turn into fertile cornfields a vast 
wilderness which, in the time of the Saxon St. Guthlac, was 
full of ‘swart pools,’ brambles, and reed-beds, and, moreover, 
in the belief of the ascetics who dwelt there, haunted at least 
as much by demons as by wild birds!’ But even in the time 
of Queen Anne the fen-farms were visited in boats, and persons 
are still alive who plough fields over which they waded for 
snipe-shooting in their youth. 

That the present ‘ Wash’ once extended down to Manea 
and the now extinct Whittlesea Mere, is proved by a curious 
and most unexpected discovery made so me five-and-twenty years 
ago. ‘The perfect skeleton of a huge grampus was recovered 
in draining off the water of the lake. Now this is a North Sea 
fish, and it must have got into the lake when it communicated 
with the sea, and was more or less salt. It may, of course, 
have got in when small, and have become too large to find 
exit through the shallow opening. Similar ‘ puddles’ on a 
large scale, which will some day be redeemed from the sea, to 
make amends for the wearing of our coasts, are the Norfolk 
‘ Broads,’ Poole Harbour, Southampton Water, Pegwell Bay, 
and a great many low-lying flats in our bays and estuaries, 
containing hundreds, perhaps thousands, of available acres. 
A good deal has already been done, as in Morecambe Bay, by 
railway embankments, which cut off strips of marsh-land run- 
ning up into the country. 

As we have said, both the forest period which preceded the 
bogs and fens, and the gravel deposits which cover palzolithic 
human implements and the bones, tusks, and teeth of Elephas 
primigenius (mammoth), are perplexing from the mixed evi- 
dences they present of modernness and antiquity. Turf- 
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cutters, fen-ditchers, and railway excavators often come upon 
stems of trees so large and so solid as to find their work 
seriously impeded, and to have frequent recourse to the saw. 
Mr. Phillips remarks that these forests often grew ‘at eleva- 
‘ tions and in aspects where now the utmost art and care fail 
‘ to raise oaks or pines, or indeed any tall trees. This is one 
‘of the many examples spread over the British Isles and 
‘ northern Europe, for which no satisfactory explanation can 
‘be given by climatal variation of merely local character.’ 
The general opinion is, that these forests were flourishing at a 
period, not geologically remote, when England was united to 
the mainland, and when the British islands were not islands 
at all. Half Europe was then a forest, roamed by aurochs 
and bisons, and our country was simply a part of it. Remains 
of submarine forests are seen at low tide on the south and east 
coasts, indicating a former extension of the land. We once 
examined a number of stumps left exposed in Torbay (Tor- 
quay ) during a spring-tide, and still rooted in the soil on which 
they grew. The wood was almost as soft as che¢se, and could be 
cut with a knife as easily as a turnip. . What the trees had 
been, it seemed impossible to determine. Perhaps they were 
part of a vast forest that some thousand years ago extended 
into France, and occupied the whole of the present Channel. 
Yet the recent appearance of some of the buried trees we have 
already alluded to. Are they some thousands, or are they 
only a few hundreds, of years old ? 

Again, what water-power spread out the wide and deep 
grav el-beds which extend often over many square miles, and 
are (as in some parts about Kensington) at least twenty feet 
thick? Either they were left by rivers which have altogether 
disappeared, or made by existing rivers under different levels, 
channels, and tidal conditions, or they were spread, by the sudden 
melting of glaciers, from long-accumulated moraines, carrying 
with them occasionally the flint implements which, we may 
suppose, were often hastily left in the escape from a sudden 
inundation. We remember secing, recovered from a cutting 
seventeen feet deep through gravel near Cambridge, a large 
piece of a mammoth’s tusk, lyi ing together with a number of 
bones, which proved to be the mixed remains of Elephas pri- 
migenius and Bos primigenius. What appeared to the finder 
at the time truly surprising, as a mark of lateness, was a handful 
of quite perfect and fresh-looking shells of Helix nemoralis 
lying with the bone deposit. 

The earliest relics of rude man are of course absolutcly date- 
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less, for he had no writing; and we might as well expect to 
find a human skeleton in situ in the London clay as a scrap of 
writing on a stone circle or a ‘ Cyclopean’ wall.* Certain it 
is that the men who dwelt in ‘ Kent’s Cavern,’ the diggers of the 
holes in the limestone rock in Worle camp at Weston-super- 
Mare, and the mollusk-eaters who threw up the shell-mounds, 
could not write, if some of them could scratch or carve a rude 
picture; yet in point of antiquity they may be very much 
later than the full and careful records of Egypt and Assyria, 
Tumuli, indeed, and lake-habitations come within the historic 
period, for the Homeric poems fully and minutely describe the 
process of raising the barrows of the Troad, while Herodotus 
gives us an equally minute account of the lake-habitations in 
Thrace.t This kind of dwelling, it is stated, in the Crannoges 
or artificial islands of the Scotch and Irish lakes, must have 
been continued into Christian times. Pile-villages are even 
now in use by the Red Indians of Guiana, on the Delta of 
the Orinoco, and a sketch of them is given by Mr. Brown 
in ‘Races of Mankind,’ t who adds, ‘ Pile dwellings are 
‘by no means confined to the Waraus (of Guiana); even 
‘in the same region, on a large shallow lake off the Gulf of 
‘ Maracaibo in Venezuela, is a tribe of Indians who, to avoid 
‘the mosquito, dwell in several villages built on ironwood 
‘ piles.’ 

We have seen, then, that Paleolithic and Neolithic man 
lived in Britain, a contemporary of the fierce mammalia which 
have long been extinct. The urus of Cesar is allowed to be 
the Bos primigenius ; a huge buffalo-like brute it was, and 
dangerously savage. as even its more civilised descendants, the 


* Mere scratchesand fanciful patterns have sometimes been assumed 
to be alphabetic writing, as those on the clay balls (whorls) found by 
Schliemann at Hissarlik. The really archaic Greek vases never have 
any writing on them. Di Cesrola, however, gives a series of ancient 
Phenician inscriptions found by him at Cyprus, where we might expect 
to find them, and where it had been predicted that they would be found. 
It is said that scratches not very unlike letters or cyphers have been 
found on menhirs and dolmens, and in the sepulchral chamber under 
the tumulus of the Z/e du Géant, off the coast of Brittany. 

t Lib. v. 16. They are mentioned still earlier by /£schylus, 
‘Perse,’ 865, Srpupoviov medcryouc ’Ayedwitec wOAELC. 

t Vol. i. p. 276. Even cave-habitations still exist in France, near 
Saumur. Mr. Green observes that the caves of the Yorkshire moor- 
lands show traces of having been occupied by British refugees from 
the sword of the English invaders. 
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Chillingham cattle, are reputed to be. But Cesar’s account the 
of the ‘ alces,’ which ought to mean ‘elks,’ partakes of that see 
mixture of the fabulous and the marvellous which is so common of 
in the early accounts of rare animals, particularly of the ser- tha 
pent kind. Having no joints in their legs, he says,* they the 
cannot lie down, and therefore sleep leaning against trees,— ,f J don 
a description more suited to the sloth. Some years ago, the of 
skull of a Bos primigenius was dug up in the Cambridge fen, cou 
with a flint axe sticking in its forehead. This was, of course, for 
regarded at the time as a great curiosity; but doubts were pre 
afterwards thrown on the genuineness of the discovery.t The ing 
fracture in the forehead had really been made with a pickaxe, wat 
and the flint had been ‘ popped in’ by workmen, who hoped to Ilia 
make a good profit, in which they doubtless succeeded. Czesar offe 
absurdly says that the urus was ‘almost as large as an ele- kn¢ 
* phant;’ but Mr. Elton thinks that he confounded Bos pri- Ir0) 
migenius with the auroch or bonassus, otherwise called the m- 
maned bison, a creature which did not, we believe, exist in ton 
Britain unless sparsely in very early times, perhaps with the dis 
rhinoceros and the hippopotamus. a te 

Mr. Elton regards the voyage of Pytheas as the first means at 
of opening the tin and the amber trade to the Greeks, the 
former at least having hitherto been in the hands of Pheenician bef 
merchants. With regard to the latter, which the Romans qui 
knew to have been a vegetable gum or resin, and which but 
resembles in its nature the lumps of clear resin dug from under He 
the forests of Kauri pine in New Zealand, it seems singular bla 


that the demand for an article which is now so little appreciated 
should in very ancient times have created an important and 





extensive trade. It is remarkable, too, how rarely the names Th 
of metals so familiar and so necessary to us as tin, lead, and ‘gt 
copper are mentioned in any Greek writers after Homer, in kin 
whose time they were probably obtained only from the East. anc 
Bronze, or bell-metal, yadx«ds, was the alloy in ordinary use, bas 
though the word may also have meant copper (the ‘ red brass’ tib 
of Iliad ix. 365); and yadxevs, ‘ brazier,’ was the ordinary to 
term for the workman we call ‘blacksmith.’ The voyage suk 
mentioned in Qd. i. 184, és Teuéony peta yadxov, may have — 
been to Cyprus, or some unknown Pheenician port in the ,},  * 
Levant. As copper is one of the commonest, so tin is one of = 
1 

* De Bell. Gall. v. 27. 7 

+ The fraud came afterwards privately to the knowledge of those ‘ 
who secured it. But the account is given, without any suspicion, by . 


Professor Bonney, ‘ Cambridgeshire Geology,’ p. 58 (1875). 
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the rarest of metals in respect of distribution, gold being, it 
seems strange to say, in this respect perhaps the commonest 
of all. The name xaccitepos, the Sanscrit hastira, indicates 
that the Ionians first obtained it in the trade with India from 
the Persian Gulf. The extensive use of bronze for both 
domestic and political purposes demanded a constant supply 
of tin, and the question is a rather obscure one, from what 
countries and by what means the Greeks regularly procured it 
for so many centuries. Weapons of the so-called Bronze Age 
prove at once the antiquity and the universality of the blend- 
ing of copper and tin during long ages when the use of iron 
was yet in its infancy. Iron is often indeed mentioned in the 
Iliad ; but it is curious to find a pig of iron (cdXos adtoyowvos) 
offered as a prize of value for athletes in xxiii. 826. It is now 
known that both the Egyptians and Assyrians made use of 
iron, and it has occasionally been found in tumuli, though not 
in those of very early date. It has been found, too, in the 
tombs of Mycenzx and Cyprus, but scant vestiges of it were 
discovered by Schliemann at Hissarlik. At the present day, 
a ton of iron may be bought for less than fifty shillings, while 
a ton of copper or of tin costs from seventy to a hundred 

unds. ‘Tin, then, which is scarce and dear, was used long 
before iron, which is common and very cheap, and, moreover, 
quite as easy to smelt as copper. The fact seems strange; * 
but tradition confirms ascertained results. According to 
Hesiod, men worked with bronze before they worked with 
black iron,t and Ovid repeats the statement t— 


‘ Es erat in pretio, Chalybeia massa latebat.’ 


The very name adamant, to which Hesiod applies the epithet 
‘green,’ and which in the early Greek poets is rather a hard 
kind of rock than a metal, perhaps means irreducible by fire, 
and may refer to vain attempts to extract iron from the heavy 
basalts and greenstones. Of course, the word is also suscep- 
tible of the meaning which in later times caused it to be applied 
to the diamond,—a degree of hardness which nothing can 
subdue. 





* The subject is weil discussed by Wilkinson, ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 153-56. He concludes that the various processes necessary 
to make iron malleable made it less likely to be employed than a more 
ductile metal. 

T Hes. Opp. 151: yadko Feipyafovro, pédag 0 od« Eoxe oidnpos. 

} Fasti, iv. 405. So also Lucret. v. 1286— 


‘ Et prior eris erat quam ferri cognitus usus.’ 
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Vague accounts of certain ‘tin islands’ in the west, Cassi- 
terides insule, point, as Mr. Elton shows, and even illustrates 
by acurious map from the Latin Ptolemy of 1478, to a site 
quite inconsistent with either the Scilly Islands on the coast 
of Cornwall, viz. to a group of ten islets lying off Cape 
Finisterre, a little to the north of Vigo. Strabo places them 


to the north of this corner of Spain, cata 7d Bperavyixdy wos 


Kripa iSpupévas, i.e. ‘about in the latitude of Britain,’ and 
he says tin is produced in the Cassiterides, ‘and brought to 
‘ Marseilles from the British islands.’ But Finisterre, mean- 
ing ‘lands-end,’ was believed, as Mr. Elton says, by the 
ancients to be part of the northern coast, which stretched 
somewhere indefinitely away to ‘ ultima Thule.’ A remarkable 
account of the inhabitants is added from Posidonius the Stoic, 
who had himself visited Spain, Gaul, and Britain in the first 
century B.C. 


‘ The islands are ten in number; they lie near to each other north. 
wards from the harbour of the Artabri in the open sea: one is de- 
serted, but the others are inhabited by people who wear black cloaks 
and long tunics reaching to the feet, girded about the breast. They 
walk with long staves, and look like furies in a tragedy; they subsist 
by their cattle, leading for the most part a wandering life; and they 
barter hides, tin, and lead with the merchants in exchange for pottery, 
salt, and implements of bronze.’ 


On this strange description of the tin-miners we may remark, 
that there is much in it to suggest the notion of sorcery. Now 
the Teryives were, in the Pheenician mythology, a class of 
imps, or § Robin Goodfellows,’ connected with the working of 
metals. Just such another is the ‘ Wayland Smith’ in Teu- 
tonic mythology, mentioned by Mr. Elton—an invisible work- 
man who was believed by the country people in Berkshire to 
shoe the horses of travellers, and is introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott in the novel of ‘ Kenilworth.’ The Telchines have been 
compared with the Hebrew Tubal-Cain. The ‘long dress’ 
described is evidently borrowed from tragic representations. 
Posidonius was no doubt told all this by cunning Phoenician 
traders, who had no desire to reveal to strangers the real 
centre of the tin-works, and therefore described it as a group 
of ‘uncanny’ islands lying at some distance from the coast in 
a stormy sea. A few hints of this kind would as easily have 
deterred the credulous philosopher from the attempt to visit 
them, as reports of sudden storms in the Atlantic now deter 
tourists from visiting the islands off the coast of Ireland. 
There seem good reasons for concluding that tin was really, as 
Strabo says, brought from Cornwall by the overland route to 
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Marseilles.* It has often been objected, that no vestiges of 
early Pheenician settlers have ever been found in Cornwall. 
But a ‘ Cassiter Street’ is said still to exist in Bodmin, and 
Mr. Elton mentions ‘Stanza Bay’ and ‘Stans Ore Point’ in 
Hampshire as deriving their names from the Stannum f of the 
Romans. These local names rather favour the view that the 
‘ Iktis ’ of Diodorus is the same as ‘ Vectis’ (Isle of Wight), 
confounded in the description with St. Michael’s Mount off 
the Cornish coast. Mr. Elton is inclined to think the Isle of 
Thanet is really meant, which was joined to the mainland at 
that time at low water. 

Himilco, the Carthaginian voyager, who seems first to have 
discovered the Azores, Madeira, and Teneriffe, also visited the 
Cassiterides or ‘ Oestrymnic’ islands. That the inhabitants 
used coracles, the wicker-framed boats still seen on the Severn, 
may be fairly thought to indicate a Celtic custom of the 
south-west of Britain. Mr. Elton cites in a note the high 
authority of the late Mr. Kenrick in favour of the identity 
of the Cassiterides with the Scilly Isles. But he does not 
seem to have been aware of the careful essay in Sir G. W. 
Cox’s larger ‘ History of Greece,’ who discusses the question 
from the point of view raised by Sir G. C. Lewis. He thinks 
that no reliance can be placed on the statements of Pytheas 
as to what he saw or did. He says, ‘ It is beyond question 
‘that to the Greeks, and even to the Romans down to the 
‘days of Julius Cesar, the countries with which the Phe- 
‘nicians had, as it is asserted, carried on a direct and con- 
‘stant trade for centuries were for all practical purposes 
‘utterly unknown. Herodotus (iii. 115) could not tell whether 
‘the Cassiterides were islands or not.’ And yet ‘ the difficult 
‘manufacture of bronze was the most important art of the 
‘ancient world, before the Celts discovered the method of 
‘ making the hard Noric steel.’ 

The question is a curious one, and therefore we have some- 
what extended the remarks upon it. But it is one which 
can never be finally settled. Probabilities seem in favour of 





* A. von Humboldt says (‘ Cosmos,’ vol. ii. note 169) : ‘ When I was 
‘in Galicia in 1799, minirg operations (for tin) were still carried on, 
‘on a very poor scale, in the granitic mountains, The occurrence of 
‘tin in this locality is of some geological importance, on account of 
‘the former connexion of Galicia, the peninsula of Brittany, and 
‘ Cornwall.’ 

{ This word is identical with our tin, in German Zinn, in Icelandic 
din, in Swedish tenn. A. von Humboldt, wt sup., who remarks that 
there is a similarity of sound in the Malay and Japanese word timah. 
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the view that the tin trade in both the east and the west was a 
Pheenician monopoly, and that these cunning adventurers 
purposely concealed, under fables and false reports, the real 
site of the regions from which they themselves obtained it. 
Sidon is called moAvyadxos by a Phoenician woman in Od. xv. 
425, and from this passage, and xiv. 288, we may infer the 
cunning as well as the dishonesty of the traders from that 
rt. 

we early as B.C. 440 we have distinct mention in Sophocles * 
of the trade from Sardis in the alloy called electrum, and in 
gold from India. The same word, in the plural, apparently 
meaning ‘ amber beads,’ occurs in Od. xv. 460, in connexion 
with Phoenician art. And that amber (not ‘ jeweller’s gold’) 
is the meaning must be inferred from Od. xviii. 296, where ‘a 
* necklace of gold strung with amber beads’ is mentioned, the 
two substances being here put in marked contrast. 

Mr. Elton rightly speaks of the ‘trade and travel’ of the 
early Greeks, following the Phoenician navigatcrs, as a ‘ fasci- 
‘nating subject.’ The first, perhaps, in recent times who 
called much attention to it was A. von Humboldt, in his now 
too little read ‘ Cosmos.’ Of late years discoveries in Baby- 
lonia, Cyprus, and Palestine have given a new impulse to 
Semitic studies; and the Pheenicians and their tin trade may 
crop up again as a theme for learned discussion, since we now 
know that bronze was used in very early works of the Egyp- 
tians and the Assyrians. 

Mr. Elton gives us a somewhat full, and certainly a very 
interesting, account of the religion of the British tribes. One 
peculiarity of it is the number of barbarous Celtic divinities, 
reminding us of the Tps8adroi of Aristophanes. Many of 
these jnsular gods were adopted into the local Roman mytho- 
logy, and the same was the case in the Gallic provinces. Not 
a few of these were mistaken for kings and champions 
or even for giants and enchanters. Thus Belinus or Belenus, 
a healing sun-god, was reputed to have been the founder 
of Caerleon on Usk, and his name is immortalised in our 
renowned ‘ Billingsgate,’ which would have been more appro- 
priately called after Onnes or Dagon, the fish-god. The 
goddess Sul, the British Minerva, whose name (possibly occur- 








* Antig. 1037 :— 
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ring in Silbury and Silchester *) has been found on monuments 
at Bath, appears to have presided over the healing waters, and 
thus ‘ Sulis aque’ were corrupted to ‘ Solis Aquz,’ the name 
of the Roman town. Camulus, the Gallic Teutates, was 
the war god, and gave his name to Camulodunum, Col- 
chester. Taranis, the Diana, worshipped with bloody rites 
by the Gauls, seems to have been the Jupiter Tonans of the 
British. Gog and Magog are corruptions of Gurgunt, who 
bears the Latinised name Gargantua in Normandy—for sex 
seems to have been easily commutable in these worthies. 
Perhaps the words imply ‘ little Gurg and big Gurg,’ whence 
they were applied to hills of different height, as the ‘ Gog- 
‘magog’ chalk hills near Cambridge. A common feature in 
the early mythology was to combine a Teucer with an Ajax, 
a small and active with a ponderous and huge champion. 
Epona, the goddess of horses, is mentioned by Juvenal.f 
Nudd or Nodens was Neptune, and Lir, alias King Lud and 
King Lear, was a sort of Nereus, while Manannan Mac Lir 
was the bright sun careering through the sky. Inscriptions 
found in Eskdale record the names of native goddesses—Rica- 
gambela, Virudesthis, and Harimella. Sun-worship, as it 
prevailed almost everywhere in the old world, so had its pecu- 
liar phase in these islands. Remnants of it still remain in 
the Yule-log ¢ of a north-country Christmas; and the Round 
Table of the mythical King Arthur is but the golden table in 
the temple of Belus at Babylon. Mr. Elton gives many 
curious instances of the survival of sun-worship to this day 
among credulous country folk. The Druidical circles (so 
called) may be solar emblems, like ‘ Ixion’s Wheel ;’ and the 
horrible Druidical rites of human sacrifice may be compared 
with those practised by the sun-worshipping Mexicans under 
Montezuma at the time of the Spanish conquest. Mr. Elton 
gives a graphic sketch of Druidism; though, as is well 








* But sel in Saxon means large, good, convenient, &c. Thus we 
have Selby, Selkirk, Selsey, &c., where, however, the vowel ¢ is re- 
tained. 

7 Sat. viii. 157: 

‘ Jurat 
Solam Eponam et facies olida ad presepia pictas.’ 

t Generally connected with gules, gold, and yellow; but Mr. Elton 
(p. 411) says the name is derived ‘from the turning of the sun in iis 
‘annual course.’ This log or brand is but a variety of the fatal log 
thrown into the fire by Althea in order to cause the death of her son. 
‘Esch. Cho. 595. See Sir G. W. Cox, ‘ Aryan Mythology,’ vol. i. 
p. 431. 
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known, we are ourselves somewhat sceptical as to the existence 
of Druids, for there is no tangible evidence of the fact. ‘The 
‘ system,’ he says, ‘is believed to have been invented in Britain, 
‘and its abnormal character makes it easy to suppose that it 
‘ was devised by the wild Silurians.’ He compares the British 
Druids to the Red Indian ‘ Medicine Men,’ while those of Gaul 
he supposes to have been rather a philosophic caste, and to have 
had more culture as a priestly class. It is a most lamentable 
thought that in all ages and nations impostors who pretend to 
interpret the will of heaven should hold life and death in their 
hands, and rule nations by the iron rod of a superstition which 
is nothing better than a debased and debasing form of devil- 
worship. False-religion is inseparable from cruelty. What 
the Druids are said to have done in Britain and Gaul, the 
Ashanti and other African tribes do now. In some form or 
other atonement by blood, and the theory of sacrifice neces- 
sarily consequent on it, is and ever has been the religion of 
the world. That is a fact or a mystery, which remains to be 
more fully explained. People generally—but not thinkers— 
are contented with the theory of ‘a primitive revelation.’ It is 
very curious that so many accounts of divine commands in this 
direction should turn on a parent being required (like Aga- 
memnon in the play) to sacrifice his own child. 

The connexion of the Druids with the oak tree, whatever 
we may think of the resemblance of the name to dpis, and the 
ancient notion of prophecy by ‘ talking trees,’ * seem to have 
been something real. The mistletoe, cut from the oak with a 
golden knife, was clearly regarded as a sacred and mysterious 
plant, and the object of worship, possibly from its parasitic 
and seemingly spontaneous growth. The aureus ramus de- 
scribed by Virgil as gathered in a dark wood and brought asa 
tribute to Proserpina, and the appearance of which the poet 
himself compares to the mistletoe, was probably based on some 
account of the Druidical ceremony, the golden knife being 
confounded with the greenish-yellow look of the mature plant. 
Virgil may have had the account from Posidonius, or even 
from Pytheas. The immolation of human victims by burning 
them alive seems so clearly identical with Semitic Moloch 
worship that one is tempted to speculate on a common origin 
for both. The custom of leaping through bonfires, still kept 











* ai xpoohyopo tpvec, Asch. Prom. 851.  rij¢ toAvyAwaaov dpvdc, 
Soph. Trach. 1168. Hence, probably, a person of unknown parentage 
was said to come azo fpudg ij axo zérpye, Od. xix. 163, and elsewhere ; 
such places being the seats of primitive oracles. 
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up, Mr. Elton tells us, in the Highlands of Scotland, and an 
important feature in the old Roman Palilia, appears to be but 
a symbolical performance of the same barbarous and truly 
devilish rite. 

In concluding our notice of Mr. Elton’s interesting book, 
we repeat our conviction that he greatly overrates the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of the north of Europe. The 
Romans generally followed the Greeks, and the Greeks were 
too credulous and too fond of the marvellous, as well as too 
much educated in mythological stories, to be safe guides. In 
one place Mr. Elton expresses his surprise that Dr. Latham 
should state that ‘it was only through the Romans that the 
‘ Greeks knew much of Germany.’ What Dr. Latham meant 
to say, we believe, was the converse, which is clearly the truth ; 
‘it was only through the Greeks that the Romans knew much 
‘of Germany.’ 

We now turn to a closer examination of Mr. Green’s im- 
portant and very complete work on the ‘ Making of England,’ 
ie, on the formation of a land of Engles out of a land of 
British Celts. At this point we leave the region of mere con- 
jecture and prehistoric speculation, to consider the actual con- 
dition of a people who, though pagan and _ half-barbarous, had 
in their race the elements and the conditions of a civilisation 
which was destined in time to surpass that of Rome, and a 
power against which not even the brave and determined 
Britons could make a finally successful stand. Confined at 
last to the mountainous region to the west of the Severn, and 
to the rocky sea-girt strip which we now call Cornwall, but 
which appears in Mr. Green’s maps as ‘ West Wales,’ * they 
were separated from the kingdoms of the invading Teutons by 
a line as clearly laid down and as lasting as the Wall of Anto- 
ninus which formed a barrier to the Picts and Caledonians of 
the north. There the descendants of the Britons still live, and 
there the language they spoke still survives. And though 
only in the memory of the present generation it has become 
extinct in Cornwall, it lingers on in the patois spoken in the 
wilder parts of Brittany, and is attested by the very name 
given to the ancient Armorica, Bretagne. Here the children 
of the Welsh hold an outlying province of France, as the 
Basque population hold a strip and a corner nearly in the same 
relative position in the mainland of Spain. 

A large part of Mr. Green’s work is taken up with a detailed 





* This was first subdued by the West Saxons under Ecgberht in 
814 (p. 432). 
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account of the battles and the encroachments by which the 
Teuton gradually elbowed and ousted the Romanised Celt. 
His narrative is occasionally hard to follow, for the changes by 
which first the Saxons of the East, then the Saxons of the 
West, and finally the Northumbrian and Mercian kingdoms 
of Oswald and Penda, assumed the lead, are often complex, and 
the history of the close of the fifth century must be gathered 
from the scanty records of Gildas and Nennius. Of these two 
authorities, Mr. Green remarks: ‘ Little is to be gleaned 
‘ from the confused rhetoric of Gildas ; and it is only here and 
‘ there that we can use the earlier facts which seem to be em- 
* bedded among the later legends of Nennius.’ Gildas died in 
570, Nennius at some time in the seventh century. Beda 
(Venerable Bede) and the Saxon Chronicle are throughout 
appealed to by Mr. Green,* who closes his history with the 
absorption of the three kingdoms of the West Saxons, Mercia, 
and Northumbria, and their union under the sway of Eceberht 
in 827. By this event ‘the old severance of people from 
‘ people had at last been broken down, and the whole English 
‘ race in Britain was for the first time knit together under a 
‘ single ruler.’ 

The long and desperate struggle between Briton and Celt 
began with the complete conquest of Kent and the ‘ Saxon 
‘ Shore.’ A strong line of fortresses, the principal of which 
was that vast and marvellous enclosed Roman camp still re- 
maining at Richborough, formed a kind of screen behind which 
the Britons retired, leaving the invaders in possession of the 
eastern shore of ‘the Caint’(Kent). But the Isle of Thanet 
once gained, a stand-ground for the Jute was secured on 
British territory. Canterbury, Aylesford, and the valley of 
the Medway were annexed, and the whole of Kent had passed 
into the hands of the invaders before the year 500, 

Norfolk and Suffolk were to some extent isolated from cen- 
tral Britain by the great Fen and the fringe of forest beyond 
it to the west. But in time all barriers, both natural and arti- 
ficial, proved inadequate to restrain the enterprising Saxon. 


‘How stubborn the British defence had been,’ says Mr. Green, ‘the 
* very length of the struggle has told us. To tear the Saxon Shore 








* Bede's ‘History’ ‘stretches over nearly a century and a half, 
‘ from the landing of Augustine in 597 to the year 731, in which the 
‘old man laid down his pen. A prefutory opening, compiled from 
‘ older writers, from legends and martyrologies, sums up the story of 
‘ Britain under the Romans and its conquest by the English; but it is 
‘ with the landing of the Roman missicnary that the work really begins.’ 
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‘from the grasp of its defenders was a work of fifty years; and even 
‘ when the Saxon Shore was lost, when its cities had become heaps of 
‘ charred ruins, when the fortresses which had so long held the pirates 
‘at bay from the Wash to the Solent were but squares of broken and 
‘ desolate walls,* the country at large retained its cohesion, and faced 
‘ its foes as stubbornly as before. Driven as they were from their first 
‘line of defence, the Britons fell back on an inner line, whose natural 
‘ features presented yet more formidable obstacles to their assailants, 
‘and the island as a whole remained untouched by the English sword.’ 
(p. 223.) 

The battle of Deorham in 577 opened the Lower Severn 
valley, with the rich district in the neighbourhood of Bath, to 
the West Saxons, and five or six years before this, they had 
advanced northward as far as the Ouse at Bedford. 

Throughout the whole struggle for supremacy nothing is 
more remarkable than the isolation of East Anglia up to the 
latest period of the Saxon history. In all Mr. Green’s block- 
maps, showing the frequent changes of occupation, the settlers 
in Norfolk and Suffolk remain undisturbed. No doubt, geo- 
graphical position and the impossibility of access across the 
great Fen were the main reasons of this. Possibly, however, 
the Engle was either less aggressive than the Saxon, or more 
disposed to agriculture than to war. Mr. Green regards the 
well-known ‘ Devil’s Dyke,’ from the Fen at Reach across the 
Newmarket Heath, as a work of the East Anglians to form # 
barrier against hostile advance from the South. ‘It was- 
‘ rather as assailants than prey,’ he hence infers, ‘ that they 
‘regarded the towns of central Britain. The most restless 
and most enterprising race, on the other hand, were the West 
Saxons, who, not contented with their long strip of coast from. 
Kent to the estuary of the Severn, kept ever pressing forward 
to the west and the north, till they at last approached near to 
the confines of the Wash. 

The author’s account of London (the Londinium of Tacitus f) 
is very graphic and interesting. It was originally founded to, 
block the passage up the Thames; but ‘ its commercial great- 
‘ness has made men forget its military importance,’ although 








* Large portions of the masonry of the so-called Richborough 
‘ Castle’ remain still quite perfect, the cement being so hard that it is 
difficult to knock off the smallest fragment. The nature of it, mixed 
up as it is with small chippings (c@dimenta) or fragments of Roman 
brick, well illustrates the meaning of our term. ‘ Caementa demittere,’ 
in Hor. Od. iii. 1, 35, must refer to throwing down concrete, which is 
still largely used in blocks for piers and sea-walls, 
T Ann. xiv. p. 33, 
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from the first moment of its history till late into the middle ages London 
was one of the strongest of our fortresses. Its site, indeed, must have 
been dictated, like that of most early cities, by the advantages which it 
presented as well for defence as for trade. It stood at the one point by 
which either merchant or invader could penetrate from the estuary into 
the valley of the Thames; and in its earlier days, before the great 
changes wrought by the embankment of the Romans, this was also the 
first point at which any rising ground for the site of such a town pre- 
sented itself on either shore of the river. Nowhere has the hand of 
man moulded ground into shapes more strangely contrasted with its 
natural form than on the site of London. Even as late as the time of 
Cesar the soil which a large part of it covers can have been little but 
a vast morass. Below Fulham the river stretched at high tide over 
the ground that’lies on either side of its present channel from the rises 
of Kensington and Hyde Park to the opposite shores of Peckham and 
Camberwell. All Pimlico and Westminster to the north, to the south 
all Battersea and Lambeth, all Newington and Kennington, all Ber- 
mondsey and Rotherhithe, formed a vast lagoon, broken only by little 
rises which became the “ eyes” and “ hithes,” the “islands” and “ land- 
“‘ing-places,” of later settlements. Yet lower down to the eastward, the 
swamp widened as the sea poured its waters into the Thames in an 
estuary of its own, an estuary which ran far to the north over as wide 
an expanse of marsh and fen, while at its mouth it stretched its tidal 
waters over the mud flats which have been turned by embankment into 
the Isle of Dogs. Near the point where the two rivers meet, a traveller 
who was mounting the Thames from the sea saw the first dry land to 
which -his barque could steer. The spot was, in fact, the extremity of a 
low . line of rising ground which was thrown out from the heights of 
Hampstead that border the river valley to the north, and which passed 
over the sites of our Hyde Park and Holborn to thrust itself on the east 
into the great morass. This eastern portion of it, however, was severed 
from the rest of the rise by the deep gorge of a stream that fell from 
the northern hills, the stream of the Fleet, whose waters, long since 
lost in London sewers, ran in earlier days between steep banks—hanks 
that still leave their impress in the local levels. and in local nam. like 


Snow Hill—to the Thames at Blackfriars. (p. 28.) 


In like manner, Rochester (Durobrive, a word which seems 
to contain the same root as Durovernum, Canterbury, and 
perhaps Dubre for Durobre, Dover) was founded not only 
to protect the road between Richborough and London, but to 
prevent the passage from the Thames estuary up the Medway. 
Its present nanie represents Hrofes-ceaster, the stronghold of 
the Jutish chief Hrof. 

The singular isolation of Ireland from the contests waged 
between the Engle and the Briton is remarked by Mr. Green, 
as well as the influence of that country in evangelising the 
north and other parts of Britain which the Roman mission 
had failed to convert. Monastic and ascetic in its character, 
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Irish Christianity was deficient in the organisation which 
largely formed the strength of the civil polity as well as of 
the religion of Rome. ‘Hundreds of wandering bishops, a 
‘vast religious authority wielded by hereditary chieftains, an 
‘inextricable confusion of tribal quarrels and ecclesiastical 
‘ controversies in which the clergy, robbed of all really spiritual 
‘ influence, contributed no element save that of disorder to 
‘the State, a wild jungle-growth of asceticism which disso- 
‘ciated piety from morality, and the absence of those larger 
‘and more humanising influences which a wider world alone 
‘can give—this is the picture which the Irish Church of later 
‘times presents to us.’ Mr. Green does not believe in any- 
thing like subordination to or recognition of Roman supremacy 
on the part of the Irish ecclesiastics in the seventh century. 
‘To the Church of the Roman obedience,’ he says, ‘ to the 
‘ Church, that is, of Kent, East-Anglia, and Wessex, the Lrish 
‘ Church seemed as schismatic as the Church of Wales. Both 
‘alike held aloof from any definite submission to the Church 
‘of Rome; both clung to a tonsure of their own; both kept 
‘Easter at a season different from that of the rest of the 
‘ Christian world.’ With Rome, however, at the synod of 
Whitby in 664, the victory remained; under Oswiu ‘ from 
‘the Channel to the Firth of Forth the English Church 
‘was now a single religious body within the obedience of 
‘Rome.’ Had England clung to the Irish Church, to which 
in no small measure it owed its conversion, ‘it must have re- 
‘mained spiritually isolated from the bulk of Western Chris- 
‘tendom.’ It was mainly due to the action of Wilfrid, 
whose wealth and lavish expenditure as Bishop of York* 
reminds us of that of Cardinal Wolsey under Henry VIIL., 
aided by Benedict and the energy of the Greek Archbishop 
Theodore, that the Roman influence in Northumbria com- 
pletely superseded that of the Irish missionaries. 

With the victory of the Northumbrian King Aethelfrith at 
Chester in 613, by which the Britons of the north-west were 
detached from the rest in the fastnesses of Wales, ‘ Britain as 





* York became an Archbishopric in 735. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Green, 
‘the supremacy of the see of Canterbury found a rival across the 
‘Humber,’ and his words are illustrated by the curious document 
published in fac-simile by the Paleographic Society (part x. plate 170), 
being a deed dated a.p. 1072, and signed by William the Conqueror, 
Queen Matilda, Lanfranc Archbishop of Canterbury, and several other 
bishops, settling the primacy of Canterbury over that of York. One 
of the signatures is ‘ Ego, Thomas Eboracensis Archiep. concedo.’ 
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‘a country ceased to exist,’ though conflicts with detached 
portions of the older race still continued, Northumbria against 
Cumbria, Mercia against North Wales, Wessex against the 
present county of Cornwall. Under Edwin (in 626) North- 
umbria had, by the conquest of the West Saxons, become 
supreme over the whole of England except Kent, and thus 
‘ the gathering of the English conquerors into the three great 
‘ southern, midland, and northern groups, which had charac- 
‘ terised the past forty years, seems to have ended in their 
‘ gathering into a single people in the hand of Eadwine.’ 
This political union at a later period Mr. Green considers to 
have been mainly held together by the general acceptance of 
the church-system which had been moulded into shape by 
Theodore. ‘Throughout the whole of the period’ (the cen- 
tury following the death of Theodore in 690) ‘it was the 
‘ Church alone which expressed this national consciousness. 
‘ Politically, the hope of a national union grew fainter with 
* every year; and at the moment of Theodore’s death such a 
‘hope seemed almost at an end.’ The return of the cld 
tripartite division seemed imminent, and it was only by the 
submission of Northumbria at last that the nation became 
united under one ruler, Ecgberht. 

With this event Mr. Green’s well-written and instructive 
volume is brought to a close. The continual invasions of the 
Danes for more than two centuries afterwards form a history 
in themselves, and it would be a welcome appendix to his 
earlier history if he would undertake to explain and disen- 
tangle the rather loose entries on this head in the Saxon 
Chronicle. 
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Art. VI.---1. Correspondence respecting the projected Panama 
Canal. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. 1882. 


. Canal Interocéanique, 1876-77. Rapport sur les études de 
la Commission Internationale d’Exploration de ’Isthme du 
Darien. Par L. N. B. Wyse. Paris: 1877. Rapports 
sur les études de la Commission Internationale d’Explora- 
tion de l’Isthme Américain. Par L. N. B. Wyse, ARMAND 
Recuvs, et P. Sosa. Paris: 1879. 

3. Congres International d'études du Canal Interocéanique. 

Compte Rendu des Séances. Paris: 1879. 


4, Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique, Nos. 1 to 60. (1 Sept. 
1879 to 15 Feb. 1882.) Paris. 
. Isthmus of Panama and its Commercial Connexions. By 


F. N. Oris, M.D. New York: 1867. 


Canal of Nicaragua, or a Project to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by means of a Canal. By N. L. B. Lon- 
don: 1846 [not published]. 


HE continents of North and South America are linked 
together by a long and irregularly-shaped isthmus, which 
forms a unique feature in the physical geography of our 
planet. In no part of the world is there known to exist a 
range of hills of which the influence is so widely felt as in the 
case of the three sections or distinct groups of mountain 
ranges which form the backbone of the Isthmus of Panama. 
In Northern America the chain of the Rocky Mountains, after 
having formed the interesting mountain systems of California 
and Utah, divides into two great branches, which take a vast 
circuit round the elevated plains of Central Mexico, and again 
unite a little to the north-west of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Here the Cordillera, or chain properly so called, terminates at 
the end of the plateau of Tarifa, in the neck of land which 
separates the basin of the Rio Coazacoalcas from that of the 
Rio Chimalpa. 

From the interruption here caused in the mountain wall, the 
first portion of the range underlying the isthmus proper stretches 
inasouth-easterly direction through Guatemala and Honduras ; 
the nucleus of the range being formed by the altus of Guatemala. 
In this group the watershed line lies close to the shore of the 
Pacific ; throwing out radiating branches towards the Atlantic, 
one of which runs far to the north, and forms the great penin- 
sulaof Yucatan. This section extends from Tehuantepec to 
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the Col de Guajoca, in the valley of the Camayagua, in the 
depression of which, two rivers, running at a little distance 
apart and parallel to one another, the Hunuya and the Goas- 
coran, discharge their waters, the first into the Atlantic, and 
the second into the Pacific. 

The second section of the isthmian mountains, called the 
Honduras-Nicaraguan group by the German geographer Berg- 
haus, commences at the Col de Guajoca and extends to the 
valley of the Rio San Juan. Running at first close to the 
shore of the Pacific, this range gradually approaches the centre 
of the isthmus. The eastern slope, broken by mountain off- 
shoots and watered by rivers of the first order, terminates on 
the north-east in the point Gracias a Dios. The western slope 
forms a long, low, and comparatively speaking level valley, 
crossed by an irregular and independent series of volcanic 
peaks. This accessory line of volcanoes, which presents the 
most distinctive feature of the physical geography of Central 
America, is nowhere so distinct from the main line of rocky axis 
as in the Honduras-Nicaraguan district. In the Guatemalan 
group, above mentioned, the line of volcanoes is drawn close te 
the principal chain ; and in the third system, of which we are 
about to speak, it forms a portion of the Cordillera itself. 

This third section, which has been called the Colombia- 
Costarician district, differs from the former two in essential 
features. Instead of jutting out in points and headlands, the 
eastern coast is uniform, and draws nearer and nearer to the 
axis of the mountain chain. The rugged roots of the Cordillera 
under this eastward slope are desert and inaccessible. On the 
Pacific slope, on the contrary, occur the important peninsulas 
of Nicoya and Veragua. The nucleus of this vast and com- 
pact agglomeration is the gigantic peak of Cartago, or Irazu, 
which rises to the height of 10,850 feet. We must here take 
leave of the guidance of M. Paul Levy, from whose work, 
entitled ‘ Nicaragua,’ published at Caraccas, the preceding in- 
dications are taken, by reason of the extreme detail into which 
he pursues the subject of the physical conformation of the lake 
of Nicaragua, and of those mountain sinuosities, the account of 
which it is impossible to follow without a map on a large scale. 
But we cannot hesitate to express our opinion, that the range 
which bifurcates from the last-mentioned line of mountains to 
the west of the Gulf of Parita, and then sweeps in a circular 
arc, forming the backbone of the Darien part of the isthmus, 
may fairly rank as a fourth mountain group. In this chain, 
as far as we can ascertain, volcanoes are absent and earthquake 
is said to be unknown. The Bay of Panama, which lies within 
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this majestic curve, suggests by its circular plan the result of 
former volcanic action on a colossal scale, as if some ancient 
member of the series of burning mountains had here sunk 
beneath the ocean, and pushed up an earth-wave at its feet. 

The main equatorial current, due, it is considered, to the 
‘slip’ between the rapidly rotating solid surface of the bottom 
of the equatorial ocean and the superincumbent mass of 
water, rushes along the north-eastern coast of South America, 
until it is turned and broken by the Isthmus of Panama. A 
portion of this tepid stream, having yielded up in the Carib- 
bean Sea the contents of the rain-clouds that water Europe, 
circles round the Gulf of Mexico; and, driven back by the 
impenetrable shore, is deflected in a north-easterly direction 
until it warms the shores of Devonshire, of Western Ireland, 
and of Western Scotland, and is finally lost to the north and 
north-west of Great Britain. The effect of this constant 
stream of warm water is to raise the mean temperature of the 
British Islands by an amount equal to the difference due to 
fifteen or more degrees of latitude. And, from the close con- 
nexion which has been observed between tidal and atmospheric 
phenomena, it may be fairly inferred that the large proportion 
of westerly winds which characterises the meteorology of Eng- 
land is in great measure due to the existence of that rocky 
wall, of 1,400 miles in length, which deflects the equatorial 
current to our shores. 

When the existence of the Isthmus of Panama first be- 
came known to the maritime adventurers of the sixteenth 
century, the influence of the conformation of the land on the 
currents of the aquatic and aerial oceans was unknown; but 
the importance of opening, if possible, a gateway for commerce 
became at once evident. Don José de Garay, in a Report 
describing the advantages of a passage through the isthmus, 
gives extracts from the letters of Cortes to the Emperor Charles 
V., which show the zeal and anxiety with which the writer 
sought to ascertain the existence of a natural strait. ‘ It is 
‘ the thing,’ wrote Cortes, ‘ above all others in this world I am 
‘most desirous of meeting with, on account of the immense 
‘utility which, I am convinced, would result from it.’ In 1588 
an old Spanish historian, the learned prelate P. Acorta, wrote, 
‘ Tam of opinion that no human power would be suflicient to cut 
‘through the strong and impenetrable bounds which God has 
‘put between the two oceans,of mountains and iron rocks, 
‘ which can stand the fury of the raging seas, And if it were 
‘ possible, it would appear to me very just to fear the ven- 
‘ geance of heaven, for attempting to improve the works which 
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‘the Creator, in His almighty will and providence, ordered 
‘ from the creation of the world.’ The religious view of the 
case thus expressed is in very close accordance with the 
famous reply of the Pythia to the Cnidians, when, more than 
two thousand years before the time of the Pére Acorta, they 
proposed to cut a channel through the Isthmus of Corinth—a 
reply which we may give in the English form : 

‘Delve not, nor towers upon the Isthmus pile ; 

Had Jove so wished, himself had made an isle.’ 

So exclusive was the jealousy of the Spaniards that little 
was known of the interior of the isthmus until Humboldt re- 
ceived permission from the Spanish Government to visit and 
explore its dominions in America. The ‘ Travels’ of Hum- 
boldt are still cited as a text-book on the subject. But the 
discovery of gold in California gave a new stimulus to the 
search for an ocean gateway through Central America. And 
eight distinct lines of interoceanic connexion have been indi- 
cated and more or less carefully examined, in the hope of 
securing such an outlet for the commerce of the world. 

(1.) Of these the most northerly, called the Tehuantepec 
route, is the first in order of time, as well as that which, from its 
locality, has found most favour in the United States. It was to 
this vicinity that Cortes chiefly directed his attention. It has 
been repeatedly surveyed—from the year 1744, by Don Au- 
gustin Cramer, to 1842 3, by Sefior Moro, as will be found in 
a book called ‘Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, exe- 
‘ cuted in the years 1842 and 1843, under the superintendence 
‘ of a scientific commission appointed by the projector, Don 
* José de Garay. London, 1844.’ In 1852 it was surveyed by 
Mr. J. J. Williams, on behalf of the Tehuantepec Railroad 
Company of New Orleans. The project was to ascend, from 
the Atlantic coast, the river Coatzacoalcos to its junction with 
the Malalengo, from which spot a canal was to be carried to 
the summit level on the Mesa de Tarifa, through a series of 
locks, rising 525 feet in all, and descending 656 fect into the 
lagoons on the shores east of Tehuantepec. The canal would 
have a length of about fifty miles, and would require nineteen 
additional miles of trench to convey water. The length of this 
line is stated by Mr. Kelley, of New York,* at ‘about 210 
‘ miles,’ and by M. Voisin, a Director of the Suez Canal,f at 
240 kilométres, or about 149 miles. 





* Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 
xv. p. 378. 
tT Builetin du Canal’ Interocéanique, An. 1, No. 2, p. 10. 
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It is estimated that the passage of the locks, which M. 
Moro counts as 150, and M. Voisin as 120, would consume so 
much time that the transit of the canal would occupy twelve 
days. No port exists on the Tehuantepec coast ; which is sub- 
ject to terrific hurricanes, and the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos 
is ill adapted for the improvements which would be necessary. 
Even more serious is the difficulty apprehended from the sub- 
terranean movements, of volcanic origin, to which the country 
is subject. Without attaining a force that may be called that of 
earthquake, this continual unrest is such as to render ex- 
tremely problematical the permanent efficiency of such ma- 
chinery as would be necessary for the working of locks of the 
large size that would be required for uninterrupted transport. 
In addition to these formidable objections, it is questioned 
whether an adequate supply of water for lockage is to be 
obtained at so high a level as that scaled by the canal. Of the 
project now brought forward for a ‘ship railway’ over this 
line we do not think it worth while to speak seriously. 

(2.) The Honduras route was explored by Mr. Squier in 
1853,* for the purpose of a railway. It is not referred to by 
M. Voisin. It was proposed to begin at Puerto Caballos, in 
the Bay of Honduras, and to proceed due south to Fonseca 
Bay, on the Pacific. The length is stated by Mr. Kelley at 
160 miles. The harbours are said to be good, and the head 
waters of the Rio Goascoran, which enters the Pacific, and of 
one of the chief affluents of the Rio Utua, which flows into 
the Bay of Honduras, are parallel for several miles, and even 
interlock. But the summit level is 2,308 feet above the sea, 
which is conclusive as against the feasibility of a canal. 

(3.) The Nicaragua route has obtained much support. It 
is that which of all others is the most constantly combated in 
the columns of the organ of M. de Lesseps, the ‘ Bulletin du 
‘Canal Interocéanique. On June 22, 1847, the late ex- 
Emperor of the French, on the occasion of the discussion at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of a paper, by Joseph Glynn, 
on the plans then proposed for connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, warmly supported the Nicaragua route. His 
argument was the original one :— 

‘That it was not necessary merely to cut through the narrowest part of 
the tongue of land, but through that part of the country which was the 
most populous, healthy, and fertile, and which was traversed by the 
greatest number of rivers, in order that commercial activity might be 


* Vide ‘Notes on Central America, and the proposed Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway,’ by E. G. Squier, New York, 1853. 
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communicated to the remotest parts of the interior. . . . From the em- 
bouchure of the river San Juan to the Pacific Ocean the canal would run 
in a straight line about 278 miles, enhancing the prosperity on either 
bank of more than a thousand miles of territory. The effect that would 
be produced by the annual passage through this fine country of two or 
three thousand ships, exchanging foreign produce with that of Central 
America, and spreading everywhere activity and wealth, would be 
almost miraculous.’ * 

We have placed at the head of this article the title of a 
pamphlet by N. L. B., which is in some respects a lite- 
rary curiosity. The copy now before us was presented to 
ourselves in 1846 by the author, who was no other than Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards Emperor of the French, 
The pamphlet was never published. In 1842 several influ- 
ential persons in Central America wrote to the Prince, then a 
prisoner in the fortress of Ham, suggesting that he should 
endeavour to obtain his liberation from the French Govern- 
ment, under an engagement to proceed forthwith to Central 
America. In 1845 this overture was more formally repeated 
in a despatch from M. Castellon, then Minister of the Central 
American States in Paris; and a few months later, Sefior del 
Montenegro announced to the Prince that the Government of 
Nicaragua had conferred on his highness full powers to con- 
duct and execute the undertaking. The refusal of the French 
Government to liberate the Prince put an end to the scheme 
at that time; but after his escape and arrival in London he 
was not indisposed to renew the negotiation, and he then 
wrote this pamphlet. We believe the calculations then made 
in favour of a canal connecting the Nicaraguan lakes and the 
two oceans to be extremely fallacious. The expense was 
estimated at only four millions; but it is obvious, from the 
Prince’s 6wn statements, that such a passage would only have 
afforded draught of water for vessels of 300 tons. His object 
was, however, quite as much to promote emigration, trade, 
and civilisation in the State of Nicaragua, as to open a com- 
munication between the two oceans. The whole scheme is 
singularly characteristic of his adventurous, chimerical, and 
somewhat credulous disposition. 

The river San:Juan de Nicaragua directly connects the 
Atlantic with the south end of the lake of the above name, 
from the northern end of which but a few miles intervene to 
the Pacific. Various surveys have been made, and in 1837-8 
Lieutenant Bailyf was employed by the Central American 





* Min. Proc. Inst. C. E., vol. vi. p. 428. 
+ Vide ‘Central America,’ by John Baily, R.M., London, 1850. 
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Government to explore the route. The surface of the Lake 
of Nicaragua is 121 feet 9 inches above low water in the 
Atlantic. The river San Juan, in its course of 79 miles from 
the lake, varies in depth from 9 feet to 20 feet, and its course 
is broken by various rapids, some of which are of considerable 
length. The summit level of the mountain chain which 
divides the valley of the lake from the Pacific is 487 feet 
above the lake, and a tunnel of nearly 16 miles long would 
have to be pierced through this wall in order to reach the 
port of San Juan del Sur on the Pacific. The total length of 
navigation, through river, lake, and canal, would be 190 miles, 
according to Mr. Baily. The port of San Juan del Sur is 
narrow at the entrance, but widens within the harbour. It is 
surrounded by high land, except from W.S.W. to W. by S. 
The depth of water at the entrance is 3 fathoms and the width 
1,100 yards. Ships can go up for a mile and a half, but the 
amount of excavation required for a canal 30 feet deep and 50 
feet wide is no less than 162 million cubic yards, which is more 
than that required for the construction of 2,000 miles of English 
railway—a figure quite conclusive against this scheme. In 
1852 the route was surveyed by Colonel Childs,* who proposed 
to descend from the lake by fourteen locks to Brito, on the 
Pacific, where, however, there is no harbour. The length 
would be 194 miles. To avoid the difficulty of cutting through 
the ridge, it has been proposed to continue the navigation from 
the extreme north of the Lake of Nicaragua, by the Estero de 
Panaloya and the river Tipitapa to the Lake Leon, or Mana- 
gua, and thence to the port of Realejo, on the Pacific, or, yet 
more to the north, to the Estero Real, an arm of the Gulf of 
Fonseca. But the length of the navigation would thus be 
increased by a hundred miles, and it is doubtful whether Lake 
Leon could furnish the water necessary for lockage, in both 
directions, which it would have to supply. 

The Nicaragua route, therefore, is liable to the cardinal ob- 
jections of extreme length, enormous works, numerous locks— 
which would allow of the passage of, at most, not more than 
twenty-four vessels perdiem—and the no less formidable danger, 
to use the words of Humboldt, that ‘there is no part of the 
‘ globe so full of volcanoes as this part of America, from the 
‘11th to the 13th degree of latitude.’ The time of passage, if 
the canal were completed, is stated by M. Voisin at 44 days. 

(4.) A route has been suggested through the state of Costa 
Rica, from the Chiriqui Lagoon, on the Atlantic, directly 





* Min. Proc. Inst, C. E., vol. xv. p. 379. 
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south to the Gulf of Dulce, on the Pacific, a distance not exceed- 
ding forty miles. Coal of average quality, it is stated by Mr. 
Wheelwright,* exists close to each end of this line. But the 
country was subsequently examined by M. Hellert, who found 
that a passage through the mountains was impracticable.t 

5.) To the subject of the Panama route, now attempted by 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, we have presently to return. The 
line proposed, which follows as closely as possible the course 
of the existing railway, is 75 kilométres in length, of which 
eight are to be formed by dredging in the bays of Limon and 
of Panama. A paper on the facilities for a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama, by Lieut.-Colonel John Augustus 
Lloyd, illustrated by a map and sections, was read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on December 11, 1849, and dis- 
cussed for three consecutive evenings.t In November, 1827, 
Colonel Lloyd, then a captain of Engineers in the Colombian 
service, received instructions from General Bolivar to make a 
survey of the Isthmus of Panama and Darien, in order to ascer- 
tain the most eligible liae for communication between the two 
seas, whether by canal or by road. Captain Lloyd was assisted 
by Captain Falmark, a Swedish gentleman, also acting as an 
officer of Engineers in the Colombian service. For the details 
of the survey, which first indicated the controlling features of 
this route, we must refer to the paper by that gentleman above 
quoted, and to the excellent ‘ Review’ by Mr. Joseph Glynn.§ 
From the death of General Bolivar no further steps were taken 
in the matter, and the maps and papers of Captain Lloyd 
remained in the possession of the Royal Society and of the Royal 
Geographical Society, until, in September 1843, M. Napoléon 
Garella received from M. Guizot, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, an order to make a survey of the isthmus. M. 
Garella availed himself of the observations of Captain Lloyd. 
His own levels were only barometric, and the line which he 
suggested appears to have been by no means the best to be 
found, M. Garella proposed a summit canal of more than three 
miles long, the level being reached by thirty-six locks and 
three large aqueducts. The point on which, at the present 
moment, it is most interesting to compare the experience of 
Colonel Lloyd with the actual state of things on the isthmus, 
relates to the cost of labour. The Creole natives of the 





* Observations on the Isthmus of Panama, by W. Wheelwright, 
London, 1844. 

+ Min. Proce. Inst. C.E., vol. xv. p. 380. 

+ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 58. § Ibid. vol. vi. p. 399. 
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isthmus are described by Colonel Lloyd as a hardy race, in 
most cases willing and intelligent, and their simple habits 
peculiarly fit them for the description of labour which would 
be required of them. The pay of a strong able ‘ peon’ in the 
country is about a real, or a real and a half (which is equal to 


_, 8ixpence, or ninepence) a day, and their rations, consisting of a 


pint of rice, one pound of ‘ tassago’ (dried beef in strips), and 
a ‘golpe’ of ‘aguardiente.’ By the mail arriving at the close 
of January 1882 the news was brought that, when the ‘ Para’ 
left Colon, labour was difficult to get at four shillings a day, 
and there was a strike all over the isthmus for another shilling. 
(6.) The narrowest part of the isthmus lies between the 
mouth of the river Chepo, in San Blas, or Mandinga Bay, and 
the Pacitic. Mr. Kelley says that attempts have been made to 
explore it at different times by Mr. Wheelwright and Mr. 
Evan Hopkins, but that both were prevented from carrying 
out their design by the hostility of the Indians. The distance 
from coast to coast is stated by this author to be 27 miles; 
M. Voisin puts it at 53 kilométres, which is nearly 33 miles, 
including 16 kilométres of tunnel. The bar at the mouth of 
the Chepo is said by Dr. Cullen to be quite dry at low water, 
and this part of the Atlantic is beset with reefs and shoals. 
There is also a sandbank, which extends many miles, in the 
Bay of Panama. The great objection, however, is the height 
of the Cordillera in this locality. Further east a supposed 
pass, called that of Concepcion, has been examined, with 
equally unfavourable results. 
(7.) The Darien route was first advocated in 1850, and a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ The Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal,’ by 
Dr. Cullen, was published in London in 1853. It was 
proposed to commence in Caledonia Bay, in the Atlantic, and 
by a route of 39 miles to reach the Bay of San Miguel, in the 
Pacific. Dr. Cullen stated that he had repeatedly crossed 
the isthmus at this point. Mr. Lionel Gisborne subsequently 
opimion-in locality, and, without crossing the isthmus, gave an 
‘visited the favour of the practicability of the scheme. He esti- 
mated the Summit level, to be reached by a canal joining the 
Lara, a tributary of the Savannah, and the Caledonia river, at 
‘ 130 feet above the sea. On the other hand, Lieutenant Strain, 
of the United States Navy, was unable to find the routes and 
passes thus indicated. His party wandered for three months, 
enduring sufferings and privations which proved fatal to many 
of them, in the valleys of the Chucunaque and of the Savannah, 
before they reached the Pacific. Lieutenant Strain himself 
was buried at Panama. In 1853 an expedition under Captain 
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Prevost attained an altitude of about 1,200 feet, but did not ‘res 
reach the summit. Like attempts were made, with like re- esti 
sults, in 1854; and the general accord of the explorers is ‘ou 
unanimous as to the hostility of the Indians, and little less ‘mi 
so in the conclusion that the Sierras Lloranas extend in an ‘wl 
unbroken chain from the Gulf of San Blas westward to the , ‘30 
Gulf of Uraba or Darien. ” ist 
(8.) The last of the interoceanic projects, taken in their ings 
geographical order, is one of those indicated by Humboldt, and our 
lies between Cupico Bay, on the Pacific, in latitude 6° 30’ N., feas 
and the river Naipi, running into the Atrato, which falls into Nay 
the Bay of Choco, in the Gulf of Darien. An attempt was mil 
made, in 1845, to form a company in London to effect a for 
junction of the seas by this route. So long since as 1788 a / 
real water communication was here effected between the two of € 
oceans, although navigable only for canoes, by the construction rese 
of the canal of the Raspadura, of three miles in length, uniting rep 
the Rio di Raspadura, an affluent of the Rio San Pablo, which on 
falls by the Quito and the Atrato into the Atlantic, and the exer 
Rio San Juan de Chirambua, which flows into the Pacific. Par 
About 4° N. latitude the Cordilleras bifurcate, one branch I 
continuing onwards close to the Pacific; the other, after det 
slightly diverging eastward, reassuming a northerly direction, sch 
under the name of the Antioquian Mountains, till it terminates org 
on the eastern side of the Gulf of Darien. The two branches —- how 
enclose a large oval space, divided into two unequal parts by nun 
|! spurs thrown out by either chain, in the latitude 5° N., which in it 
separate the smaller and southern valley of the San Juan from thai 
the larger and northern valley of the Atrato, The latter isa way 
great alluvial plain, of 170 miles in length, with an average mer 
width’ of from 60 to 70 miles. The Atrato, after a course of nor' 
300 miles, receiving a vast number of tributary streams, dis- sury 
charges itself by nine mouths into the Bay of Candelaria. At ‘Er 
the confluence of the Truando, 65 miles from the sea, the ‘Co 
width of the stream is 350 yards, and its depth 58 fect. We “mc 
omit to follow the careful details of the surveys which are ‘mé 
recounted by Mr. Kelley, for the reason that, after ascending ‘We 
the valley of the Truando for 39 miles, we come upon 37} ‘Sa: 
miles of open cutting in solid rock, and a tunnel of 6,470 yards ‘de 
in length, which ‘ Captain Kennish recommends’ to be double, “find 
each aperture being 100 feet in width, and 120 feet in height, oper 
the crown of the arch being 90 feet above high-water level in Feb 
the Pacific. The total length of the navigation, ‘ from sand- Ii 
‘bar to sandbar,’ is 131 miles and 892 yards, ‘with a full 
‘minimum width and length throughout of 200 feet and 30 feet (as 
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‘respectively.’ The total amount of excavation required is 
estimated at ‘ 105,000,000 cubic yards, which could be taken 
‘out in about 12 years by 22,000 men, allowing 400 yards per 
‘man per year. An estimate has been made of the cost, 
‘which, including all possible contingencies, may be fixed at 
* 30,000,000/.’ So says Mr. Kelley, to whose estimate, which 
is to be found on p. 394 of vol. xv. of the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, we refer those of 
our readers whose curiosity is not yet satisfied as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. M. Voisin’s account of the Atrato- 
Napipi line gives a length of 290 kilométres, or nearly 180 
miles, a tunnel of 4 kilométres, 2 locks, and 3 days required 
for passage. 

Against these various projects, as to the physical possibility 
of either of which we must be allowed to speak with extreme 
reserve, the project of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, as officially 
reported in No. 2 of the ‘ Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique,’ 
on September 15, 1879, offers three alternative methods of 
executing the junction of the oceans by the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

It is necessary to speak of this project with somewhat more 
detail than we have devoted to the accounts of the rival 
schemes, for the reason that it is now generally regarded as an 
organised public work, in the full course of operation. So far, 
however, is this from being the fact, that the 52nd fortnightly 
number of the ‘ Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique’ admits, 
in its Rapports sur les opérations du service des travaux, not only 
that not a spade had been put into the ground (except in the 
way of trial borings, and in the preparation of sheds, work- 
men’s huts, wharves, and a hospital containing 60 beds, on the 
north point of the island Manzanillo), but further that the 
surveys, both of the coast and of the interior, are incomplete. 
‘En ce qui concerne les études hydrographiques de la baie de 
‘Colon, il y a lieu de les considérer comme terminées, au 
‘moins quant 4 présent, ot il ne s’agit que d’arréter le tracé 
‘méme du canal. . . . Quatre sondages sont en cours 
‘d’exécution entre les deux hauteurs du Cerro Obispo et de la 
‘Santa Cruz, qui paraissent marquées par la nature pour servir 
‘de contreforts extrémes au barrage du Chagres.’ Nor do we 
find any works, except those of borings, ‘ installations,’ and the 
opening of a trial trench, recorded in the ‘ Bulletin’ down to 
February 15 last. 

It thus appears, so far from the undertaking being now in 
full operation, that the important features of the country which 
(as was shown in the Procés-verbauzx de la 4" Commission, 
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which assembled at Paris in May 1879 to consider the 
technical questions of the interoceanic route) it is necessary 
distinctly to ascertain, are as yet unsurveyed. ‘The section of 
the Canal published in No. 38 of the Bulletin is the same as 
that attached to the Report of MM. Wyse, Reclus, and Sosa, 
dated October, 1877. This line was not levelled (‘ Rapport,’ 
p- 74), as we understand the phrase, the heights being taken to 
a certain distance by vertical angles, and sketched in other 
parts (p. 129) from the railway. And the section of the 
railway itself, which was set out under extreme difficulties, is 
so far from being absolutely reliable, that the absence of 
données completes is admitted by M. de Lesseps in No. 22 of 
the ‘ Bulletin du Canal.’ At the date of the last advices the 
very choice of the plan by which it should be attempted to 
deal with the great difficulty of the floods of the Chagres seems 
thus to have been little further decided than at the period of 
the discussion at Paris. Our deductions from the official 
journal of the enterprise are shared by the ‘ Bulletin Poly- 
* technique’ of Zurich, which writes on October 29, 1881 :— 
* Quant aux travaux, quoi qu’on en dise, ils ne peuvent étre 
* commencés, car il faut auparavant que les études définitives 
‘aient indiqué l’emplacement sur lequel les susdits travaux 
‘ doivent étre exécutés. Le tracé présenté par MM. Wyse et 
‘Reclus, basé sur les renseignements pris sur une ancienne 
‘carte, est reconnu, au point de vue technique, comme un 
‘absurdum.’ We have before us the ¢racé in question, in the 
‘ Compte rendu des séances du Congrés international,’ and must 
admit that no more perfunctory and unsatisfactory sketch for a 
scheme demanding the outlay of tens of millions sterling could 
well be produced to a professional adviser. And yet the same 
numbet of the ‘ Bulletin du Canal’ which we have previously 
cited contains a call for the second 125 francs par action, that 
is to say, for paying up half the capital of the Company. 

It is, therefore, simply and solely upon the idea of the per- 
sonal ability of M. de Lesseps to bring to a successful conclu- 
sion an unstudied and colossal enterprise, that any expectation 
of the completion of the Panama Canal is now based. ‘ Look,’ 
is the argument of the followers of this enterprising and suc- 
cessful speculator, ‘at the Suez Canal.’ Let us, for a moment, 
follow the advice. 

At the time of the French expedition to Egypt, Bonaparte, 
whose engineering skill was by no means the least admirable 
part of his genius, perceived the importance of restoring the 
ancient communication between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, and ordered a complete survey to be made by M. Lepére, 
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a French engineer of reputation, whose report and survey, 
together with plans and estimates, are given by Denon in his 
‘Description de l’Egypte.’ Lepére proposed that vessels 
should ascend the Nile to Bubastis, and pass, by a canal of 
18 feet in depth and 77 miles long, to the basin of the bitter 
lakes; from which another canal of 13 miles in length was to 
lead tothe Red Sea. The estimate for this work was 691,0002. ; 
which further works in the mouth and bed of the Nile, together 
with the restoration of the Canals of Farounah and Chebri-el- 
Koum, and that of Alexandria, raised to a total of 1,200,000/. 

In 1830, Captain Chesney, afterwards so well known for his 
survey of the Euphrates, examined the country between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and reported as to a cut 
which ‘* would offer the shortest and easiest way to Suez.’ 
‘As to the executive part,’ he remarks, ‘there can be but 
‘one opinion. There are no serious difficulties ; not a moun- 
‘ tain intervenes, scarcely what deserves to be called a hillock.’ 

In 1847, Mr. Robert Stephenson combined with M. Paulin 
Talabot, M. de Negretti, an Austrian engineer, and M. Linant, 
a French engineer in the Egyptian service, in having a survey 
made of the isthmus. Mr. Stephenson personally examined 
the ground, and it was then ascertained, contrary to the views 
till that time entertained, that there was no difference in the 
mean level of the two seas. This fact Mr. Stephenson con- 
sidered unfavourable to the construction of a canal without 
locks, from the fact that the absence of current would allow of 
the silting up of the water way. At the time of Mr. Stephen- 
son’s visit to Egypt, as many as 50,000 men were employed 
on the works of the barrage of the Nile. In 1857, Admiral 
Spratt, after making a careful survey of the coast, came to the 
same conclusion as Mr. Stephenson. 

M. de Lesseps, however, took the view previously indicated 
by General Chesney, and formed the company which executed 
the actual canal. The minimum depth of water was fixed at 
8 métres (or 26 feet 3 inches), and the width at water-line at 80 
métres(or262 feet). The entire cost of the canal, together witha 
smaller canal deriving fresh water from the Nile, somewhat 
on the plan suggested by M. Lepére, with entrances to both 
seas, and piers and lighthouses at each end, allowing for con- 
tingencies, was 6,480,000/., a sum which, to cover interest 
during construction, was raised to 8,000,000. 

The canal was opened for traffic in 1870, some material 
alterations having been made in the cross section. The length 
is stated in No. 2 of the ‘ Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique’ 
at 166 kilométres (10292 miles); and the entire contents of 
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the earthwork removed as 75,000,000 cubic métres. In a dis- 
cussion on the subject on April 16, 1867, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Sir John Hawkshaw and Mr. Abernethy, 
who had both visited the works, agreed that— 


‘in the execution there were no engineering difficulties. Though large, 
the works were of the plainest kind, there was nota single work of art 
from one end of the canal to the other, with the exception of the sea 
jetties. There was no bridge, no lock, no sluice; nothing in fact to 
execute but the sea jetties and a large excavation, which had to be 


done about half in the ordinary way of dry excavation, and the other 
half by dredging.’ 


And yet M. de Lesseps, on October 22, 1879, did not hesitate 
to state, before the members of the Topographical Society :— 
* L’opération de la construction d’un canal entre la Mediter- 
* ranée et la Mer Rouge, était bien plus difficile que l’ouverture 
~“ maritime entre l’Océan Atlantique et l’Océan Pacifique.’ * 
The cost of the dredging for the Suez Canal is stated to be 1 
franc per cubic métre, which, according to Sir J. Hawkshaw, is 
about three times as much as that on a ship canal in Holland 
with which that engineer was connected, of as large a capacity 
as the Suez Canal. And yet we find from a Report by M. de 
Lesseps, dated May 28, 1879, that ‘ the cost of the Suez Canal 
* and associated works, including the offices in Egypt and Paris, 
* was, on December 31, 1878, estimated at 496,144,432 francs, 
‘or nearly 20,000,000/.’f It would lead us too far from 
Panama to enter into the details of the expenditure of this 
large sum, or into the various reasons assigned for the trebling 
of the original estimate of 6,480,000/. What is essential to 
remark is, that this excess over the original estimate, in a case 
in which no engineering difficulties existed, is hardly calculated 
to lead to an unbounded confidence in the completion by 
M. de Lesseps of a new and confessedly most difficult scheme 
for the capital thus indicated: ‘ Aux termes des statuts dé- 
* posés chez M. Champetier des Rives, notaire 4 Paris, la 
* Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique est consti- 
‘ tuée au capital de 300 millions de francs, représentées par 
* 600,000 actions de 500 francs.’ The same number (30) of the 
‘Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique’ which contains this 
announcement remarks, ‘ Nous ne saurions mieux terminer ces 
* renseignements qu’en ajoutant le tableau suivant de la valeur 
‘ actuelle des titres de Suez :— 





* Bulletin du Canal, No. 13, p. 106. 
¢ Min. Proc. Inst. C. E., vol. lix. p. 375. 
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Plus-value des titres du Canal de Suez. 








oer ae Prix Valeur 
Désignation des titres | @'Senlesion au 15 nov. 1880 
Parts de fondateur . | 5,000 380,000 
Actions . . - | 500 1,520 
Délégations . . | 270 797 











‘Par les résultats de Suez, nos lecteurs pourront préjuger 
‘ceux de Panama.’ It may be permissible to add that it is 
remarkable that it did not occur to a man of the keen intelli- 
gence of M. de Lesseps that one feature of the above tableau 
might tend rather to suggest the English than the French sig- 
nificance of the verb employed. The fondateur, whose ‘ parts’ 
enjoy a ‘ plus-value’ of 76-fold, seems to have made a better 
bargain than the shareholders, who only enjoy an increase of 
22-fold on their investments. 

As the ‘ Bulletin’ does not reproduce the ‘statuts dépos¢s chez 
M. Champetier des Rives,’ we are unable to ascertain how far 
the share capital of 300 millions (of which only the insignificant 
fraction of 10 millions is ‘ reserved,’ in the terms of the statutes, 
*4 la société civile des concessionnaires primitifs pour la 
‘concession et les études apportées par cette société 4 M. 
‘Ferdinand de Lesseps’) may be eked out by ‘ délégations’ or 
otherwise. But we confess that we stand aghast at the 
difference between this ‘ constituted capital’ and the detailed 
estimate for the work in question, which was laid by M. 
Ribourt, ‘ancien ingénieur de l’entreprise du tunnel de San 
‘ Gothard,’ before the Fourth Commission on the Interoceanic 
Canal on May 20, 1879. That estimate, ‘sans les bitiments, 
‘habitations et hépitaux, and also without the usual allowance 
for ‘contingencies,’ amounts to 930 millions of francs. It 
gives the detailed experience of a practical man; and ‘le 
‘ Président remercia M. Ribourt de sa communication, qui fait 
‘entrer le travail de la commission dans le vif du_ sujet.’ 
(‘Compte rendu,’ p. 256.) Some reclamation took place 
as to this estimate, but M. Voisin, or, as he prefers to be called, 
Voisin-Bey, reporter of the Second Sub-Commission, in his 
Report in the name of the two re-united Sub-Commissions, thus 
concludes this portion of his statement: ‘ La dépense totale de 
‘construction du canal peut étre estimée au chiffre de 1,043 
‘millions de francs. La durée d’ exécution des travaux a été 
‘évaluée par la seconde sous-commission 4 douze années.’ * 





* Compte rendu, p. 290. 
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With regard to this, it should be known that in No. 22 of the 
* Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique,’ p. 210, M. de Lesseps 
says :—‘ Six années suffiront pour finir le travail, soit 1,500 
£ jours, en comptant 250 jours par an, 50,000 métres cubes par 
¢ jour avec 8,000 travailleurs, les machines et la force motrice 
* nécessaires.” The number of days’ work, of any particular 
class of workmen, required to execute a given quantity of earth- 
work, is not familiarly known to engineers, as it is one of the 
secrets of the trade of the contractors. But in the San Gothard 
tunnel, which was executed in the mode proposed by M. de 
Lesseps for the Culebra cutting, the average day’s work of a 
man was about one-third of a cubic yard.* And on the Sir- 
hind Canal, according to the observation of Colonel Crofton, 
R.E.,t the cost of ordinary excavation gave a proportion of 
about one and a half cubic yard per man per day. It is not 
probable that these rates of efficiency can be obtained in the 
wild and pestilential swamps and forests of Panama. But 
allowing these ascertained rates, and taking 180 working days 
in the year (of which five months are continuously wet), the 
human labour requisite to excavate 29,000,000 cubic métres of 
hard rock, and 44,000,000 cubic métres of ordinary earthwork, 
would occupy 20,000 men for 42 years, making no allowance 
for ‘ épuisement.’ 

Nor is this disparity the only circumstance which demands 
a prompt explanation from M. de Lesseps. In No. 2 of 
the ‘ Bulletin,’ dated September 15, 1879, four months later 
than the Report of M. Voisin, is the statement, in large type: 
‘ Le canal a niveau 4 ciel ouvert demande un déblai total 
‘de 46,150,000 métres cubes.’ On March 15, 1880, how- 
ever, the ‘cube a extraire’ has grown to ‘75,000,000 de 
métres cubes,’ of which 27,734,000 métres cubes consists of 
‘roches-dures.’ (‘ Bulletin du Canal,’ No. 14, p. 114.) We 
can hardly say whether the matter looks better when we 
observe that the 46 millions of cubic métres tallies pretty fairly 
with the estimate of M. Ribourt, on the quantities furnished 
by M. Wyse, of 40°6 millions of cubic métres of open cutting, 
and about 7°7 million cubic métres of excavation in tunnel. 
(‘Compte rendu,’ p. 261.) In fact, the two enormous guesses 
of 46 and 75 millions are explained by the fact that in the 
smaller quantity a tunnel of 7,720 métres long is included, 
while the larger figure contemplates a trench ‘a ciel ouvert,” 





* Practical Tunnelling, 3rd edition, p. 323. 
T Min. Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. xli. p. 235. 
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he instead of that monstrous perforation of the Cordillera. Again, 





ps in No. 38 of the § Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique’ we find 

0 a ‘ devis des déblais (garages et chenaux compris), études com- 

ar ‘ plémentaires,’ amcunting to a total of 72,986,016 cubic métres, 

ce of which 28,937,292 is hard rock, and 25,909,406 is excava- 

ar tion below the water-level—7,500,000 métres cubes of the latter 

h- “§”’ being composed of ‘roches dures avec épuisement.’ A lon- 

he gitudinal section accompanies this devis, which shows an extreme 

rd depth of cutting of 333 feet, 296 feet of which is composed of 

de ‘terrains durs a enlever 4 la mine.’ But we look in vain for 

a any explanation of the discrepancy between the 46,150,000 

ir métres cubes of September 15, 1879, and the 72,986,016 métres 

n, cubes of March 15, 1881, or between the sum of ‘1 milliard 

of ‘70 millions of francs,’ which in May 1879 M. Voisin found 

ot necessary for ‘la dépense totale de construction en douze 

he années’ (‘Compte rendu, p. 448), and the capital of 300 

ut millions of francs stated to be ‘constituted’ on November 15, i 

ys 1880. (* Bulletin,’ No. 30.) ‘ 

he We have felt compelled to set down with exactitude these fi 

of formidable figures, and to cite minutely the authority for 

k, each, from the feeling that the sense of wonder, of perplexity, 

ce and we may even add of shame, that their collation has excited a 
in our own minds may not unnaturally be shared by some of 

ds our readers, and even lead them to the conclusion that they have q 

of been presented with a partial, a prejudiced, or an erroneous 

er view of the scheme put forward by M. de Lesseps. To ask the 

e: public for the sum of 12 millions sterling for the execution of a if 

al work which can be of no value to anyone before its final com- 

v- pletion, at a time when the ‘ fondatewr,’ was perfectly aware 

le that even his own surveyor, M. Wyse, estimated the net cost 

of of the work—independent of the extra expense caused by water, 

Je of the interest of 5 per cent. per annum during construction, 

ve of the ‘divers charges’ of the Company, including the in- d 

ly demnity to be paid to the Panama Railway Company—at 30 

od millions sterling (*‘Compte rendu, p. 261), and which the 

g, engineer of the Suez Canal (as above stated) estimated at ‘4 

a], 42,800,0002., is one of those facts which we decline to q 

es characterise. Those persons must have an extraordinary ' 

he amount of confidence in the value of chdteaur en Espagne who 7 

d, *§* can conclude that any individual connected with the ‘ direction’ iF 

"ty at this moment entertains any serious idea that the physical 


— execution of this canal is a matter within the range of either 
practical engineering or practical finance. The disproportion 
between the capital ‘constituted’ and the estimates on which 
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. the appeal is based is one that can attract but one judg- 


ment from either the intelligence of English men of business 
or the moral sense of the British and American public. 

Failing to extract from the ‘ Bulletin’ of M. de Lesseps any 
serious and consistent account of what he proposes to do in 
order to effect the opening of a maritime gateway between the 
continents of North and South America, let us endeavour to 
put before our readers in as few words as possible, what this 
task really comprehends, in so far as the plans, sections, and 
evidence laid before the International Congress give any 
elements of sober calculation. 

The river Chagres, springing from the western slopes of 
that range of hills which, rising to altitudes of 2,000 and 3,000 
feet, look down on the shore of the Caribbean Sea from the 
Gulf of S. Blas to Portobello, runs through a broken and irre- 
gular country to the north of the auriferous granite hills which 
branch from the above-cited Cordillera to Cruces and Gorgona. 
The longest affluent is termed the Rio Pequeni on Mr. Hop- 
kins’s Survey; but we are speaking of the whole basin of 
the stream which below Gorgona is called the Chagres, and 
which receives the Trinidad and the Garun after bending 
northward at a right angle near Gorgona. The length of this 
longest affluent, according to the map, is over seventy miles. 
The area drained by the river system is stated by M. Reclus * 
at 4,010 square kilométres, which is about 1,550 square Eng- 
lish miles. The rainfall of the district (as to which there is as 
great need for careful observation as for all the other physical 
features of the isthmus) is at all events known to exceed 120 
inches in the year. Falls of rain to the amount of six and 
seven inches in a few hours are not rare in the district; and at 
Gatun, about seven miles from the mouth of the Chagres, the 
flood volume of the river is estimated by M. Jules Flachat ft at 
1,600 metric tons of water per second, which is four times the 
volume of the highest flood ever measured on the Thames. From 
Matachin—which is the point where the proposed canal parts 
company with the valley of the Chagres—to the sea, is a distance 
of about twenty-eight miles, in which the river falls, according 
to Colonel Lloyd’s levels, about thirty-five feet. The section 
attached to the tracé of MM. Wyse and Reclus gives a little 
more than double this fall from the point where the line of 
canal finally crosses the course of the Chagres. There is a 
cataract of from fifty to sixty feet below Matachin, and M. 
Menocal, an advocate of the Nicaragua route, states that the 





* Compte rendu, p. 265. t+ Compte rendu, p. 266. 
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rain of a single day raises the water of the Chagres from 
thirty to thirty-five feet-—Dr. Otis says forty feet. 

At this cardinal point in the route of the canal, therefore, 
where the valley of the Chagres is to be abandoned by means 
of a cutting through the Cordillera, the level of the bottom of 
the canal is 100 feet below that of the bed of the Chagres, or 
140 feet below the mean level of the nearest indicated points 
on the section above and below the intersection. 

From the foot of the ascent of the Cordillera at Matachin, 

a length of nine miles lies across a range of which the lowest 
point is 166 feet and the highest 333 feet (according to the 
section of MM. Wyse and Reclus) above the bed of the canal. 
It is through this hill that the tunnel of 7,720 métres was 
proposed in the plan published by the Congress. Without 
going too minutely into the estimate of quantities from so very 
rough a section as that laid before the Congress, we must 
remark that it has been assumed that the sides of this unex- 
ampled trench will stand so nearly perpendicular as to slope 
only one foot horizontal in every ten feet vertical. And it 
must further be observed, that if it should be found necessary 
to make these slopes as flat even as an angle of forty-five 
degrees, or a proportion of one to one, the cubic contents of 
this excavation will be more than doubled. But a communi- 
cation from M. de Lesseps to the Académie des Sciences * 
states that three borings on the Culebra range have reached 
the depth of one hundred feet without having met with rock, 
the strata consisting of a conglomerate of clay, containing 
globular fragments of doloritic rock. As no engineer could 
expect a cutting of this depth and of this material to stand 
at a slope of one to one, even in a climate not exposed to a 
tropical rainfall, the cubic contents of the Culebra cutting 
assume a magnitude that the imagination fails to realise. A 
Commission of the Academy of Sciences has reported t that 
the Culebra cutting will contain 37,000,000 cubic yards; the 
proposed dam, 26,000,000 cubic yards; and the entire line of 
canal, 100,000,000 cubic yards. It is difficult to associate 
the idea of serious business with projects of such a nature in 
such a climate; more particularly when each fresh obstacle 
that is discovered is vaunted as a facility, as in the case of the 
new appreciation of the geological nature of the Culebra 
range. 





* Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Sciences, vol. xciii., 1881, 
p. 23. 
{ Comptes rendus, 1880, pp. 200, 364. 
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On emerging from the southern slope of the Cordillera, the 
main difficulties attending on the execution of the remaining 
eighteen miles of route consist in the necessity of diverting 
the numerous streams that run across the line of canal, and 
in the erection of the tidal gates rendered necessary by the 
rise and fall of twenty-seven feet in the waters of the Pacific. 
The survey and execution of proper channels for shipping 
access within the Bay of Limon and in that of Panama, form 
the fourth of the independent questions, full light upon 
which is necessary before any impartial engineer can even 
hazard a guess at the minimum sum, or time, which would be 
absolutely requisite for the completion of the works. 

It is thus certain that whatever facility the valley of the 
Chagres may offer by its levels for the excavation of a canal 
is counteracted by the fact of the occupation of that valley by 
a torrential stream, of a magnitude approaching that of some of 
the chief rivers of Italy. Three modes were proposed to the 
International Commission in order to deal with this difficulty. 
But the magnitude of the task, as indicated by the facts that 
we have above cited, does not appear to have been at all 
appreciated by any speaker or writer on the subject. 

One proposal was to construct a canal for the flood-waters 
of the Chagres alongside of the navigable canal. But as large 
affiuents flow into the river below Matachin on each bank, 
this plan would really involve the making of three parallel 
canals of large size. In the absence of a series of cross sections 
of the valley, it is matter of doubt whether such a plan is 
physically possible. 

A second proposal was to tap, so to speak, the Chagres at 
Matachin, and to divert its waters to the Pacific. But while 
this plan, if possible, would increase the difficulties of con- 
struction at the one end as much as it diminished them at the 
other, it would afford no relief to the floods of the Trinidad, 
the Gatun, and the smaller affluents of the Chagres below 
Matachin, and it would further require the construction of a 
tunnel for the Chagres of magnitude equal to that proposed 
for the canal itself. 

The third plan,on which, if anything can be said to be 
fixed, M. de Lesseps appears to have resolved, is to retain 
the flood-waters of the Chagres by means of an _ enor- 
mous embankment, between the Cerro Gamboa on the south, 
and the Cerro Baruco on the north, raising the level of the 
waters from forty to forty-five feet above the Chagres, so as 
to allow of their gradualescape. The need of a treble canal is 

not obviated by this suggestion. Nor would it be a question 
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of one embankment, but of many, as the depth of the navi- 
gable line of canal below the Chagres valley would subject the 
former to floods that would render navigation impossible. And, 
according to our best experience of public works in Europe 
(an experience fully confirmed by the facts of the execution of 
the Suez Canal), the construction of such an embankment 
from such a cutting could hardly by any possible effort be 
completed in twenty-six years. That time, therefore, must 
elapse before it would be possible to begin the canal from 
Chagres to Matachin, with its bed thirty feet below the level 
of the sea. 

We are anxious to avoid fatiguing our readers by anything 
like technical detail. But we cannot avoid the remark that if 
the Interoceanic Canal be regarded, not as a Bourse specula- 
tion, but as an excavation which it is proposed to make by 
human agency, the question of its actual feasibility has not yet 
been really entered upon. An excavation which, if the last 
accounts of the borings be correct, would contain at least 
twenty times the bulk of the great pyramid; an embank- 
ment holding more than a third of the contents of that exca- 
vation, and requiring twenty-six years for its execution at 
the wholly unprecedented rate (from one end) of a million 
cubic yards in a year; a canal displacing for its execution 
a torrential river of four times the volume of the Thames 
in its heaviest flood, and with its bed at a depth of thirty 
feet below sea level; all this to be done while as yet the pre- 
liminary observations of rainfall, river discharge, and cross 
section of country have to be made—the proposal of such an 
enterprise seems rather worthy to adorn the name of Alexandre 
Dumas, or of the author of the tales of the Arabian Nights, 
than that of any person familiar with the practical execution 
of public works. 

Nor are the climatic difficulties which must be encountered in 
the construction of works of wholly unprecedented magnitude 
matters of imagination. We have before us a little volume 
written by F. H. Otis, M.D., with illustrations by the author, 
published at New York in 1867, which certainly deserved to 
be laid before the ‘ Congrés International.’ From the early 
part of 1849 Messrs. Totten and Trautwine sustained a most 
gallant struggle with the climate in the construction of the 
Panama Railway :— 

‘On January 27, 1855, at midnight, in darkness and in rain, the last 
rail was laid, and on the following day a locomotive passed from ocean 
to ocean.’ [ What the American railways are, however, in comparison of 
our own, is pretty well known.] ‘Much of the work, especially 
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on the Pacific division, was of a temporary character: streams were 
crossed on temporary trestles, many of them of timber procured from 
the adjoining woods, and which it was known would not last more than 
six or eight months ; deep ravines (which it was found, from the nature 
of the adjoining soil as well as from the amount of work involved in 
filling them, would delay the laying of the track for many months) were 
crossed by temporary trestle-work, in order to obtain the advantage of 
immediate connexion between the two oceans by rail, thereby saving the 
thousands of men, women, and children, who were then crossing the 
isthmus every month, the thirteen miles of mule ride over a dangerous 
path, as well as the almost incredible hardships and perils to which they 
were subjected.’ * 


To climb to the estimated summit level of 263-9 feet above 
the mean tide of the Atlantic (in a spot where a cutting was 
made 24 feet deep) required gradients as steep as 60 feet in a 
mile, or 1 in 18. But there was no fear of any testing of the 
accuracy of the grading by the irresistible logic of the water- 
level. The work wasa triumph, but a very rough one. The 
cost was prodigious. The average cost of one of the 84,225 
miles of railway which were returned as constructed in the 
United States to the close of the year 1880, was about 11,600J. 
per mile. The cost of the Panama Railway was 48,600/. per 
mile, according to Poor’s ‘Manual of the Railroads of the 
‘United States, 1881.’ But this allows 57°57 miles for the 
length of the line. The distance from Aspinwall to Panama 
is only 47°57 miles, according to Dr. Otis, and the plan in 
No. 38 of the ‘ Bulletin’ agrees with this. The actual capital 
of the enterprise is 13,989,000 dollars. 

The cause of this, for America, enormous cost of a rough 
temporary line of railway is one that would tell with double 
force on the execution ofa low-level canal. It was the deadly 
nature of the climate. 

‘ The working force,’ says Dr. Otis, speaking of the year 1851, ‘ was in- 
creased as rapidly as possible, drawing labourers from almost every 
quarter of the globe. Irishmen were imported from Ireland, coolies 
from Hindostan, Chinamen from China, English, French, Germans, 
and Austrians, amounting in all to more than seven thousand men, were 
thus gathered in, appropriately as it were, to construct this highway for 
all nations. It was now anticipated that, with the enormous forces em- 
ployed, the time required for the completion of the entire work would 
be in a ratio proportionate to the numerical increase of labourers, all of 
whom were supposed to be hardy, able-bodied men. But it was soon 
found that many of these people, from their previous habits and modes 
of life, were little adapted to the work for which they had been engaged. 
The Chinamen, one thousand in number, had been brought to the 





* Isthmus of Panama, p. 40. 
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isthmus by the company, and every possible care taken which could con- 
duce to their health and comfort. Their hill-rice, their tea, and opium, in 
sufficient quantities to last several months, had been imported with 
them; they were carefully housed and attended to ; and it was expected 
that they would prove efficient and valuable men. But they had been 
engaged upon the work scarcely a fortnight before almost the entire 
body became affected with a melancholic suicidal tendency, and scores 
of them ended their unhappy existence by their own hands. Disease 
broke out among them, and raged so fiercely that in a few weeks 
scarcely 200 remained. The freshly imported Irishmen and French- 
men also suffered severely, and there was found no other resource but 
to reship them as soon as possible, and replenish from the neighbouring 
provinces and Jamaica, the natives of which, with the exception of the 
northmen of America, were found best able to resist the influences of 
the climate.’ * 


But even with regard to the negroes it had been found, in 
August 1850, that 


‘ Sickness, caught by exposure to the incessant rains, working waist- 
deep in the water, and in an atmosphere saturated with malarious 
poison, soon made such sad inroads among them that, in a few weeks, 
more than half their number were on the hospital records, and, either 
frightened by the fevers, or seduced by higher wages offered in the 
California transit, so many of the remnant deserted that the work came 
to 2 pause.’T 


While on this part of the subject it may be as well to add 
(considering that the purchase on fair terms of a commanding 
proportion of shares in the Panama Railway is an object which 
the capital of the Canal Company must be large enough 
to cover) that in the year 1880 that enterprise divided 16 per 
cent. on its share capital. The receipts in that year were, 
from passengers, 148,178 dollars; from freight, 1,489,210 dollars 
—making, together with rentals, allowance for mails, &c., an 
aggregate revenue of 1,755,464 dollars. The working expenses 
were only 647,962 dollars, or 36°10 per cent. The passengers 
carried were 26,801, the freight was 167,433 tons, so that the high 
rates of more than a guinea per passenger and 1/. 7s. 6d. per 
ton of goods must have been charged by the company—a fact 
which at once explains the low percentage of the working 
expenditure, and the more than satisfactory increment of the 
dividend. ‘The ‘ price of passage through’ is given by Dr. 
Otis at 25 dollars. A subsidy of 250,000 dollars was also 
paid by the Company to the State of Columbia. 

The ‘Congrés International d’Etudes du Canal Inter- 
‘ océanique,’ which was opened at Paris on May 15, 1879, was 





* Isthmus of Panama, p. 35. f Ibid. p. 31. 
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divided into five commissions charged to report on (1) statistics, 
(2) economy and commerce, (3) navigation, (4) technical details, 
and (5) ways and means for execution. The first commission 
made a voluminous Report, edited by M. Levasseur, on com- 
merce and tonnage. The Report of the second commission, 
drawn up by M. Simonin, on the advantage which the commerce 
of each nation would derive from the canal, ‘ répond que ces 
‘ avantages éclatent immédiatement en pleine lumiére. II suffit 
‘ pour cela de jeter les yeux sur un globe terrestre.’ It would 
have been more to the purpose to condescend to facts, and to 
give afew plain statements as to the relative distances between 
the mouths of the Thames, or of the Seine, and the chief ports 
of the Pacific by the Cape, by the Suez Canal, and by the 
Isthmus. The ‘Compte rendu des Séances’ contains, indeed, a 
‘ Carte pour l’intelligence du Rapport sur le commerce et le ton- 
‘ nage,’ on which the ‘ lignes de grande navigation’ are indicated. 
But not a single distance is denoted, and from the projection 
employed it is impossible to measure the approximate distances 
by the different routes on the chart. ‘This vagueness, per- 
plexing as it is to the serious student of the case, may, however, 
have a definite aim; as M. Levasseur takes credit for a large 
amount of traffic through the canal which is not altogether 
justified by geographical distance. Thus as regards the mari- 
time commerce of Great Britain, he tabulates not only the 
tonnage to and from the western seaboard of North and South 
America, amounting in 1876 to 1,533 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,282,000 tons; but further, that of China, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand, amounting to 1,182 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 1,178,000 tons. 

To Sydney, indeed, the geographical distance does not differ 
by quite500 knots between the four routes, viz. by the Cape of 
Good Hope, by the Suez Canal, by Cape Horn, and by Panama, 
of which the distances increase in the order we have given. But 
nautical distance is only one element in determining choice of 
route. Prevailing winds and currents, avoidance of stormy 
seas or of rock-bound coasts, have all to be studied by the 
mariner; and the comparatively trifling difference in the length 
of course from the Thames to Sydney by four such different 
routes is enough to show how important it is to have this 
question of routes illustrated by the experience of the skilled 
navigator. This consideration is enhanced by the remark 
that the dues for the passage of the canal would amount to as 
much as the cost of more than 800 knots of additional voy- 
age. 
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The China trade—speaking again only of measured nautical 
distance—finds its shortest route by the Cape, and its longest 
by Panama, the track through the Suez Canal being of inter- 
mediate length. Here again it is desirable to know all the 
elements of the nautical problem. For Japan the route by 
Panama (through the canal) would be 1,400 knots less than 
by the Cape, and would possess a still greater advantage over 
the Suez line. The Japanese trade (with reserve as to the 
other elements than that of distance alone) may thus fairly be 
credited to the Panama route. 

As far, then, as the maritime commerce of Great Britain is 
concerned, we shall probably be justified in adding to the ton- 
nage to and from the western shores of the New World and 
the islands of the Pacific the bulk of the trade with Japan, 
and perhaps a third of that with our Australian dependencies. 
But even if we were to take the whole, as the Commission has 
done, we have only a gross amount of less than four and a 
half per cent. of the tonnage which enters and clears the ports 
of the United Kingdom in a year, which in 1876 was 503 
nillions, and in 1880, 582 millions, of tons. 

One reflection, we think, indisputably arises from the con- 
sideration of these facts. It is, that no rational expec- 
tation of the opening of an ocean gateway through the 
barrier of the Isthmus of Panama can be entertained apart 
from an assurance of the loyal support and ready aid of all the 
Powers interested in the opening and in the maintenance of 
such a route. As the maritime Power whose steam mercantile 
navy contains a gross aggregate tonnage of 4,265,619 tons, 
out of the 6,475,198 tons forming the entire steam mercantile 
navy of the world, England may be justly regarded as one of 
the Powers most directly interested. But we have seen that, 
as matter of direct financial concern, only between three and 
four and a half per cent. of our sea-borne trade, inward and 
outward together, would be likely to make use of the canal if 
available for our ships. ‘To the United States, on the other 
hand, the saving of more than 10,000 knots in the voyage 
from New York to San Francisco would be of primary 
importance. The world may, therefore, well enquire how it is 
that something which it would be too civil to call hesitation 
has long been manifested in the United States towards an 
undertaking of which the chief maritime advantage would un- 
questionably be their own—an advantage in no way to be 
diminished by the determination of the question of the source 
from which the enormous capital requisite might be supplied. 
On the other hand, the comparatively small financial advantage 
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that would accrue by the completion of the undertaking to the 
maritime commerce of the United Kingdom shows that in the 
decided tone which English statesmen always have taken and 
always must take in reference to the perfect freedom of the 
canal, it is rather in our ancient character as trustee of the 
freedom of the seas and guardian of international faith and of 
the sacred observance of treaties, than as the accomplice of 
higgling politicians, that the Queen’s Government has acted 
in the matter. 

In the ‘ Times’ of February 9 (in an article on the subject 
of some very able despatches of Earl Granville to which we are 
about to direct attention), the effect of Mr. Blaine’s des- 
patches, to which the English Foreign Secretary replied, is 
described as that of ‘ lightning on a clear sky.’ If it were so, 
it must have been at all events only to be compared to those 
portions of clear sky which look brightly down on the sub- 
Alpine valleys, but which the mountaineers well know to be 
liable to the obscuration of sudden storm at any and every 
moment. To us, at all events, the sense of surprise was 
absent. For it is nearly twenty-six years ago, in the ‘ Edin- 
‘burgh Review’ for July, 1856, that no less competent an 
authority than Sir Henry Bulwer himself called attention to 
the fundamental condition established by the treaty of 1850: 


‘That the region of Central America should be a neutral territory to 
the nations of the earth, and that it should be dedicated to the purposes 
of traffic and transit, with means of communication constructed and 
protected under their‘auspices, and open, on equal terms, to the whole 
world.’ 

And that statesman truly added that— 

‘To allow a maritime Power to take entire possession of this territor7, 
possessing so important a coast both on the Atlantic and on the Pacific, 


would be a fault for which our posterity, which has a right to be con- 
sidered in our policy, inasmuch as it is charged with our debts, would 


never, and ought never, to forgive.’ 


It was in consonance with these views that, in 1850, in the 
negotiation of the treaty which was jointly signed by Sir 
Henry Bulwer and by Mr. Clayton on behalf of the United 
Kingdom and of the United States, the former ceded to the 


latter the subjects of several distinct claims, none of which, : 


from our own point of view, were rightly urged against us. 
At that time, in the words of Earl Granville’s despatch to Mr. 
West, of January 14, 1882, ‘the United States had no pos- 
£ sessions whatever in Central America, and exercised no 
‘ dominion there. Great Britain was in the actual exercise of 
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« dominion over nearly the whole eastern coast of that country.’ 
By the treaty she consented— 


¢To abandon the occupancy which she already had in Central America, 
and was neither to make acquisitions, or erect fortifications, or exercise 
dominion there in the future. In other words, she was to place herself 
in the same position with respect to possessions and dominion in 
Central America which was to be occupied by the United States, and 


which both of the contracting parties by the treaty engaged that they 
would endeavour to induce other nations to occupy.’ 


Nor will we rest our assertion alone on the authority, high 
as it is, of language which the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs cites from a note to Lord Napier of November 8, 1858, 
by General Cass. The words of the treaty are plain, conclu- 
sive, and indisputable. They are these: 


‘ Article 1. The Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal, agree- 
ing that neither will ever maintain or erect any fortifications command- 
ing the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, 
or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either make 
use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance 
which either has or may have to or with any State or people for the 
purpose of erecting or maintaining such fortifications or of occupying, 
fortifying, or colonising Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion 
over the same. Nor will Great Britain or the United States take ad- 
vantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connexion, or influences 
that either may possess with any State or Government through whose 
territory the said canal may pass for the purpose of holding directly or 
indirectly, for the subjects or citizens of the one, any rights or advan- 
tages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said canal which 
shall not be offered on the same terms to the subjects or citizens of the 
other.’ 


It should be added that the treaty was concluded (as is de- 
clared in the eighth article) with the desire ‘ not only to ac- 
‘complish a particular object, but also to establish a general 
‘ principle ’ in regard to the protection, by treaty stipulations, 
of any practicable communications, whether by canal or rail- 
way, across the isthmus which connects North and South 
America. That object was essentially prospective, and even 
remote; but the instrument was framed and agreed to for the 
express purpose of providing for the contingency that has 
now been brought near to us. The Panama Canal is, in fact, 
the casus faederis. 
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‘This was the treaty,’ we again cite the words of General Cass to 
Lord Napier, ‘as it was understood and consented to by the United 
States, and this is the treaty as it is still [November 1858] understood 
by this Government.’ 


And such is the public law of the civilised world, under 
the guarantee of which, on May 15, 1879, an Interna- 
tional Congress of 136 members, representing 25 distinct 
races or peoples, met at the Hotel de la Société de Géo- 
graphie, in the Boulevard Saint-Germain, at Paris, to discuss 
the project of an interoceanic canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama. Vice-Admiral le Baron de la Ronciére le Noury 
was the honorary president; Colonel Sir John Stokes, R.E., 
Sir John Hawkshaw, and Sir Charles Hartley, were among 
the English delegates; and Rear-Admiral Ammen, Com- 
mander Selfridge, two engineers, and four members of 
Chambers of Commerce, were among the eleven representa- 
tives of the United States. To the details of the proceed- 
ings of the Congress we need not now return. Its issue 
was the constitution of the company of which we have 
spoken, of which 250 francs per share, or half the capital, 
is now called up. The constitution of this company, and the 
raising of a sum which is already so considerable from the 
public, are elements in the case which no diplomacy can affect 
to disregard. 

As to the aim and meaning of the treaty, a copy of which lies 
before us, we think that it is perfectly certain that no twelve honest 
men, of ordinary education, could have the slightest hesitation. 
It is said that Cardinal Richelieu remarked that if he could 
obtain three lines in any man’s writing he could make it sufli- 
cient to ruin him. Whether that be true as regards that astute 
statesman or not, it is certain that it is only by approach- 
ing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the spirit of determined 
misunderstanding that any two meanings can be given to its 
pacts. ‘ During the two years which succeeded the signature 
‘of the treaty of 1850 there seemed no difference whatever 
‘ between the United States and Great Britain as to the intel- 
‘ ligible nature of terms which have since been held to be ob- 
‘ scure.* ‘These discordantconstructions,’ President Buchanan 
declared in his message to Congress on December 3, 1860, 
‘ have resulted in a final settlement entirely satisfactory to the 
* Government.’ 





* Edinburgh Review, No. civ. p. 284. We wish particularly to 
call the attention of our readers to this article, which was written by 
Sir Henry Bulwer himself. 
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We have cited the first article of this treaty. The second, 
which is of signal importance, provides that in case of war 
arising between the two contracting parties, the ships of each 
shall be free from all blockade, arrest, or capture by the 
other, in the canal or within a certain distance, afterwards to 
be agreed on, of its extremities. The third article guaran- 
tees the protection of the contracting Powers to all persons 
engaged in the construction of the canal, if acting in pur- 
suance of the authorisation of the local Governments, given on 
just and equitable terms. The fourth promises the good offices 
of Great Britain and the United States in order to obtain 
facilities for construction from the local Governments, and the 
establishment of a free port at either extremity of the canal, 
which is also the case with the Panama Railway. 

The sixth article is one of such critical value, as regards the 
contention raised by Mr. Blaine, that it is difficult to believe 
that this gentleman can have taken the trouble to read it, or, 
at all events, to remember either its language or its purport, 
when he wrote, on June 24, 1881, that ‘an agreement between 
‘the European States to forcibly guarantee the neutrality [of 
‘the canal] would be viewed by this Government with the 
‘ gravest concern.’ For by this clause the contracting parties 
mutually promise to invite every State with which either of 
them is on friendly terms to enter with them into similar 
stipulations to those which they have made with one another. 
And it is asserted, as the object of this general accord, that 
the canal should be considered as a maritime communication 
between the two oceans, and should, as such, be of service to 
the entire human race. Nothing could express in plainer 
words the accord of two great nations to further an object 
worthy of their frank and disinterested support. 

The seventh article gives a right of priority to the first per- 
sons who shall organise a company commanding the necessary 
capital, and procure the assent of the local authorities ; and was 
inserted, the treaty states, to prevent needless loss of time. To 
the eighth article, as we have seen, Earl Granville has re- 
ferred. The ratification of the treaty by the United States 
dates on May 25, 1850. 

Can it be possible for two great nations to agree on a treaty 
of greater breadth, force, and grandeur of character—a treaty 
by which one of them divested herself of valuable rights, of 
which she was in the unquestioned exercise, not for her own 
advantage, but for that of the whole world—a treaty which 
all other nations were formally invited to partake in and to 
guarantee? Public faith has no sanctity, diplomatic language 
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neither meaning nor validity, international law neither gua- 
rantee nor existence, if it be competent to either party to 
such a solemn pact to turn round and argue thus :—‘ The con- 
‘ ditions under which that transaction was made have long 
* since ceased to exist. The remarkable development of the 
* United States upon the Pacific coast has created new duties 
‘ forthe Government. The interests of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ ment are so inconsiderable in the matter in comparison with 
‘those of the United States that—we require modifications. 
‘ The British Empire has a vast naval establishment, which we 
‘have not. In case of war that would give it an advantage. 
‘ Therefore we must rescind our guarantee not to fortify the 
‘canal. Weill not “ perpetuate” [i.e. keep] any treaty that 
¢ impeaches our rightful and long-established claim to “ priority 
* “on the American Continent.”’ 

Arguments of this nature are not, indeed, without prece- 
dent. But we think it is not too much to say that it is the 
first time that the Secretary of State of a civilised power has 
ventured to sign his name to such pleadings. We know what, 
in private life, would be said of a man who did so. Is serupu- 
lous honour no longer to be regarded as essential to the purity 
of a national flag? It deserves to be remarked that this ob- 
jectionable despatch was framed under the administration of 
President Garfield, for it bears date a few days before he was 
assassinated, and it is signed by Mr. Blaine, who has now ceased 
to hold office. It does not appear to commend itself to the judg- 
ment of President Arthur or the American people. On the 
contrary, we believe that the noble temper of the American 
people will kindle warmly in sympathy with us when the plain 
facts of the case become known to them. We have no doubt 
of their ‘ultimate, even if not their immediate, sympathy. 
Descendants of common ancestors, separated only by an 
education of a century apart, the same honest grit is at the 
bottom of our hearts on either side of the Atlantic, under 
whatever quaint forms we may each of us attempt to disguise it. 
The Anglo-Saxon race has a love of power, of strength, and of 
success. In a period of history in which it has been—until 
very lately—genetally considered that crimes of fraud were 
more prevalent than crimes of force, there has always been 
amongst us all a kind of sneaking admiration for the success of 
a great scoundrel, apart from that sound moral verdict which 
would bring him to justice notwithstanding. We admire his 
cleverness, while we lament that the same amount of pains and 
of skill was not more worthily exerted in the path of honesty. 
We do not suppose that there is any material difference in 
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this respect between the English and the American public 
conscience. But in the younger, the larger, and the more 
sparsely peopled State, it is but natural that the admiration for 
what is ‘clever’ should be more outspoken, as it is more 
superficial, than the veneration for what is noble. This feeling 
may react very disadvantageously on public men. Success, 
they are but too apt to think, will not only excuse but glorify 
anything. Those who allow success to be won by cunning or 
by threats are accomplices in the growth of a feeling which is 
destructive of public virtue. The Americans—as we should 
do in their place—would be apt to say, ‘ That man had no case 
‘at the bottom; he must be a right clever fellow to have made 
‘his opponent believe that he had.’ But the deeper and more 
abiding feeling would have been—‘ The old country was 
‘ wy in the right. We should have been glad of achange ; 
‘but we should have despised her had she been in any way 
‘affected by such an attempt to outwit or to frighten her.’ 
The first feeling would have led to further trials—to future, 
perhaps to serious, conflicts. The latter would only tend to a 
restored cordiality—to an integratio amoris. 

If it were now possible to revert to the status quo ante the 
negotiations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Blaine might have some relevance, not to the 
views of the English negotiator, but to the spirit in which the 
American plenipotentiary might feel that it was wished, by a 
certain party of his countrymen, that he should approach 
the subject. That would have been, no doubt, a reversal 
of the opinions held by ‘one of the greatest jurisconsults, as 
‘well as one of the greatest statesmen, that North America or 
‘any other country has produced.’ (Such is the testimony 
borne in our own pages by Sir Henry Bulwer to Mr. Webster, 
who was, during those two years, at the head of the Foreign 
Affairs of the United States.) But if the American plenipo- 
tentiary had been able to foresee the results of a great move- 
ment which, eighteen months before the time of the negotiation, 
had sent ‘a tide of emigration across the Isthmus of Panama,’ 
and rendered possible the execution of the then languishing 
enterprise of the Panama Railroad, the English statesman 
would also have become aware that the canal which it was the 
main object of the treaty to further would not be carried out. 
Nor is it only the fact of the lapse of twenty-six years, at the end 
of which the Nicaragua route is no nearer completion than at 
the beginning, which has to be regarded. Had an English 
statesman of the perspicuity of Sir Henry Bulwer been in 
possession of that definite information as to the physical 
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condition of the barrier which it has been attempted—in eight 
places—to pierce; and had he taken counsel with three or four 
of those eminent English engineers who were then living, it is 
more than doubtful whether he wouid have considered that it 
was worth while to yield any right, claim, or interest of Great 
Britain, however small, in order to obtain the furtherance of 
so remote and uncertain an undertaking. We have heard 
a good deal of the ‘ Monro doctrine.’ In the present case, 
however, the appeal to the ‘ Monro doctrine’ is singularly 
inappropriate. That celebrated declaration was called forth 
by a totally different state of things. After the Congress of 
Laybach, the Great Continental Powers agreed on a military 
expedition against Spain, in order to restore the throne to 
Ferdinand VII., an event which took place in 1823. Sub- 
sequently, the British Government agreed with that of the 
United States, that the intervention should not be allowed to 
extend to those Spanish colonies which had declared their in- 
dependence. The consequence of this agreement was the 
declaration of President Monro to tke effect that any attempt 
on the part of the European Powers to extend their system of 
government to any part of the Western Hemisphere would be 
regarded as dangerous to the peace and security of the United 
States. ‘ With existing colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 
* pean Power,’ said the President, ‘ we have not interfered and 
‘ will not interfere. But as to the Governments which have 
‘declared and maintain their independence, we cannot regard 
‘any attempt to oppress them or to control iheir destiny 
‘ otherwise than as the manifestation of inimical dispositions 
* towards the United States.’ 

With this view, in which some of the most distinguished 
English ‘statesmen warmly sympathised, the policy of Great 
Britain has ever since harmonised. For it must be remem- 
bered that since Spain and Portugal lost their Transatlantic 
dominions, Great Britain remains the most ancient of the 
established American Powers. As such her Canadian colonies 
are under the safeguard of the express terms of the Monro 
declaration ; as such did her plenipotentiary agree with Mr. 
Clayton in guaranteeing the neutrality of any maritime canal 
by which the American isthmus could be pierced; and as 
such did the treaty call on other States and people to join hands 
in so catholic an accord. 

It cannot but be regarded as a proof of the eminent cour- 
tesy of Earl Granville, that a statesman of his experience 
should devote so many pages to the discussion of representa- 
tions on the part of Mr. Blaine which are in fact wholly 
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extraneous to the present condition of the subject. The 
American Secretary discusses interests and sentiments without 
reference to the fact that he is affecting to treat as open and 
even as novel questions, points long since settled by treaty. 
Treaties of course are not eternal. Reasons may, in the course 
of time, arise for their modification or for their annulling. 
But it is of the essence of a treaty that it binds both parties. 
The more reason one party may have for wishing a treaty to 
end—if in opposition to the desire of the other party—the 
more it is a part of public policy to maintain the integrity of 
contract. Treaties can be determined only in two ways, either 
by mutual assent or by the sword. In the former case, unless 
both parties are alike desirous to escape from the contract, the 
retrocession is only to be effected by purchase. By that of 
course we do not mean money payment, but the offer by the 
resilient party of some advantage to its co-contractor in 
virtue of which the latter may consent to abrogate the ob- 
noxious bargain. No perception of this primary element of 
international law is to be traced in the despatches of Mr. 
Blaine. But his efforts do, on the other hand, call attention 
to a fact which has not hitherto received notice. 

It is not the case that two parties to any solemn pact are 
always at full liberty to rescind the same by mutual assent. 
That can only be done where there is no third interest in- 
volved. Such, for instance, is the question of the status of 
children in the case of a mutual desire for divorce on the part 
of their parents. In the case of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
this objection occurs with peculiar force. For here is a child 
of the alliance, an independent association (to call which, or 
the like of which, into being was the primary object of the 
alliance), that has been so called into being, and has 
attested its vitality by raising from the public a sum which 
already amounts (when the call is paid) to some 6,000,000/. 
It may be true, indeed, that the strength of the child is hardly 
equal to the arduous future which is before it; but, if that be 
the case, so much the more reason that it should have fair 
play. 

The other mode of determining a treaty is not one to be 
lightly referred to between brother nations. Of all pestilent 
follies that the rulers of States or the leaders of parties can 
commit, there is but one that is more contemptible than a 
vague vapouring about the sword. To talk of a ‘demonstra- 
‘tion’ is to carry out the politics of the gutter. The worst 
folly is to shrink from drawing the sword when right, justice, 
and the maintenance of national honour, or of public faith, 
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demand it. It is the men who are most ready to commit the 
first error from whom the second may most confidently be 
expected. In an empire like our own, public faith is the breath 
of our nostrils. It is not for us to enquire into the wisdom of 
what may be called a parochial policy—an abandonment of 
foreign possessions, a replacing of the Union Jack by the 
signals of a mercantile navy—and that for the very conclusive 
reason that when we cease to be a Great Power we shall very 
soon cease to be regarded as a Power at all. When we cease to 
grow, and cease to rule, we shall cease to exist, except by the 
kind permission of wiser States. No people are so certain to be 
involved in disastrous squabbles as those who neither know 
their own minds, nor dare, beyond all possibility of mistake, to 
speak the truth as to their determination. 








Art. VII.—1. Della Vita e delle Opere di Evoarvo Fusco, 
Professore ordinario di Antropologia e Pedagogia nella 
R. Universiti di Napoli. Notizie e Documenti raccolt idalla 
Vedova di lui. Vols. I. and II. Napoli: 1880-1881. 


2. La Turchia, ossia Usi, Costumi e Credenze degli Osmani, 


del Comm. Epoarpo Fusco. Messi insieme e compiuti 
dalla Vedova di lui. 


3. Italian Art and Literature before Giotto and Dante. By 
Epoarpo Fusco. With Preface by MarrHew ARNOLD. 
Macemillan’s Magazine: 1876-7. 

4. La Vita ed il Regno di Vittorio Emanuele IT. di Savoia. 
Per Giuserre Massari. Terza Edizione. 1880. 


HE life of Edoardo Fusco adds another page to the interest- 
ing history of the struggle for Italian independence, and 

the efforts made by individuals to promote that cause, when 
it seemed a hopeless dream, should not be forgotten, because 
‘Italia Una’ has now firmly taken her place as a kingdom among 
the European States. But, meanwhile, the current of events 
sweeps on its way; the outlines of a past, scarcely twenty 
years old, are already fading from recollection ; perhaps a few 
more years will suffice to efface them as completely as the 
grave of Alaric the Goth, over which the waters of the 
Bussento have now rolled for fourteen centuries their foaming 
torrent. To these fading memories belong the pathetic narra- 
tive of Sylvio Pellico’s captivity, the sufferings of the Neapolitan 
prisoners on whose behalf Mr. Gladstone made his eloquent 
appeal; the passionate strains of Aleardi’s lyre now hushed 
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in death ; the noble efforts of such statesmen as Cesare Balbo, 
d’Azeglio, and Cavour;—even the King himself, the Ré 
Galantuomo, whom no temptation could turn from his plighted 
word.* Still, as one by one the champions of Italy are 
gathered to their rest, the interest in their gallant struggle for 
liberty is renewed, and the page of history is turned back to 
trace the steps by which the battle was fought and won. 

Edoardo Fusco, the subject of this review, was a native of 
Southern Italy. He was born in 1824 at Trani in Apulia, of 
wealthy parents, and of how ancient a stock may be deter- 
mined—the biographer says with pride—by the Ode of 
Horace to Aristeus Fuscus,t and his epistle to the same 
much-valued friend and companion. 


‘ These lines behind Vacuna’s fane I penned, 
Sincerely blest, but that I want my friend.’ f 


From early youth the restless fervour of genius showed itself 
in the descendant of this ancient lineage. Impatient of 
provincial education, he implored his parents to send him to 
study at Naples, and, finding his entreaties vain, he formed, 
for the special purpose of studying the language and history 
of his native country, a sort of literary society, to which none 
were to be admitted but those who endeavoured to speak. the 
Italian language in all its purity. Fearful lest the sus- 
picions of the police should be aroused, his parents put a 
stop to even this mild attempt at patriotism; and Fusco, 
vexed, disappointed, and hopeless as to the future, took the 





* It is not perhaps generally known that the King owed his popular 
title of R¢ Galantuomo to his firm adherence to the statute entitled 
‘Legge Siccardi,’ which dealt with ecclesiastical reforms, and was, at 
the time, a most unpopular measure. But once convinced of its justice, 
and having given it the royal sanction, he remained proof against the 
threats of the Vatican and the open disapprobation of the Piedmontese 
Episcopate. When the turmoil was at its height d’Azeglio observed to 
the King, ‘ There are so few instances of “ Ké Galantuomini ” in his- 
tory, that it would be wel! to add to their number.’ ‘ Then am I to 
play the part of Ré Galantuomo?’ asked the King with a smile. 
‘Your Majesty has sworn to observe the statute; your Majesty in so 
doing has considered the whole of Italy and not Piedmont alone. Let 
us continue in the same course to prove that in this world a King no 
less than a private individual must keep his word when it has once 
been given.’ ‘There does not seem to me any difficulty in following 
that course,’ replied the King. ‘E il Ré Galantuomo I’abbiamo,’ 
observes d’Azeglio—‘ La Vita ed il Regno di V. E. di Savoia,’ 
Massari, p. 107. 

T Lib. 1. Od. xxii. ; Epistle x. lib. i. ¢ Ib. 
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extreme step of quitting his Neapolitan home, in order that 
he might indulge, unrestrained by parental fears and cautions, 
his patriotic zeal. Already he thought he could discern the 
future of Italy dawning in the dark horizon, and before his 
father and mother could recover from the shock of his de- 
parture, they learned that he had enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Liberal cause. His letter to them, while it implored 
their forgiveness, and their blessing on his self-chosen career, 
left them no hope of ever recalling him. In the first heat of 
patriotism, chafing against any restraints which might be put 
upon it, sustained by all the boundless hopes which belong 
to the age of twenty-three, he may have thought that the end 
justified the means, and that he was making a noble sacrifice 
of private affection upon the altar of his country. But eleven 
years afterwards the natural feelings which he had tried to 
overcome, revived in all their strength, with the added poig- 
nancy of remorse, when the news reached him in his exile 
of the death of that father from whose roof he had fled, and 
whose face he never saw again. 

Meanwhile the insurrection of 1848 broke out in Italy, 
and the young patriot embarked in it heart and soul. The 
hopes raised by the temporary success of the Sicilian insurrec- 
tion, which caused the King of Naples to tremble on his 
throne, only made the subsequent failure a more cruel dis- 
appointment, and the cause appear more hopeless than ever, 
while the patriots were again compelled to seek refuge in exile 
from the vengeance of the irritated Bourbon dynasty. 
Fusco was far too deeply compromised for it to be possible 
for him to remain in Italy. His escape was contrived only 
just in time—for the police were actually on his track—by 
the lawyer Pisanello, and other friends who, through the British 
Ambassador, Sir R. Temple, obtained a temporary refuge for 
him on board the English frigate ‘ Prince Regent,’ anchored in 
the Bay of Sta. Lucia. From thence he was transferred to a 
French steamer en route for Malta, and eventually landed at 
Corfu. 

It was now evident to Fusco that forsome years to come 
the pen, rather than the sword, would prove the most effectual 
weapon for the service of his country. The persuasive language 
of verse readily lent itself’ to a cause which had inspired 
the genius of Dante and Petrarch, and had ever since been the 
theme of the Italian poet. Fusco soon won for himself the 
sympathy of the lettered inhabitants of the Ionian Islands—a 
sympathy which ripened into enthusiasm when deeds of modern 
Grecian heroism became, in their turn, fitting topics for the 
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young and enthusiastic poet. The first of these poems, entitled 
‘Tl Salmista Suliotta,’ took for an argument the heroic defence 
of their country by the Suliots against the Pasha of Janina. 
After a resistance of fifteen years, the very women taking part 
in the strife, they retreated to the Ionian Islands (1803). It 
was not till the year 1820 that they were able to return to 
their country, when their old enemy Ali Pasha, finding himself 
closely pressed by the Turks, was glad to purchase the assist- 
ance of the gallant mountaineers. The English reader will 
be familiar with Byron’s allusion to this incident, when, after 
describing* 
‘Stern Albania’s hills, 

Dark Suli’s rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 

Robed half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills, 

Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak,’ 


he speaks of Albania’s chief: 


‘Whose dread command 
Ts lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold ; 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold, 


The title of ‘ Salmista Suliotta,’ chosen by Fusco, is ex- 
plained by his having related the narrative in a style imitative 
of the Biblical Psalmody. The poem was translated into 
Greek, con amore, by Giorgio Zallocosta, the laureate; and, 
the Greek Parliament, looking upon it in the light of a work 
likely to encourage patriotic feeling, promoted its sale by the 
immediate purchase of 250 copies. A no less popular poem 
was ‘II Fillelleno di Sfacteria,’ suggested by the tomb of Santa 
Rosa, a spot visited by Fusco with lively interest while travel- 
ling through the Peloponnesus. ‘ Sfacteria’ was the name of 
the rock on which that accomplished gentleman died, and many 
incidents of the battle were supplied to the poet by Maurocor- 
dato, the friend of Santa Rosa, who was by his side when he 
fell. Finally there appeared ‘I Canti Italo-Greci.’ The title 
alone would suggest the subject of this last poem without the 
Preface, which describes ‘ two countries, but little removed 
‘from each other, stretching their sunny shores far into the 
‘ blue waters of the Mediterranean, sharing a past of unrivalled 
‘ greatness, drawn together by the common bond of present 
‘ misfortune, and linked into a still closer union by the future 





* Childe Harold, ii. 42-47. 
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* hope of a common deliverance from bondage and oppression. 
‘ “Italy and Greece,” ’ concludes the writer, with an enthu- 
siasm unquenched by recent disaster—‘ Italy and Greece, 
‘ already united by a threefold bond of intellect, valour, and 
‘ patriotism, will one day find their place side by side at the 
‘ great banquet of European nations.’ Such was the argument 
of the ‘ Canti Italo-Greci,’ and it is a satisfactory reflection 
that Fusco lived to see the accomplishment of at least one- 
half of the sanguine prophecies of his youth. We will not 
enquire too closely whether the poetical reputation which 
Fusco acquired after the publication of these ‘ Canti Italo- 
* Greci’ was not more to be ascribed to the spirit which in- 
spired them than to any intrinsic poetical merit, an opinion 
which is confirmed by their author’s own subsequent reference 
to them. But it will suffice to say, that during his stay in 
Greece, he was held in universal esteem by all the Liberal 
politicians and /etterati of the time. Early in the year 
1852 he visited Constantinople, and here another and wider 
field presented itself for literary labours, though of a very 
different kind. Setting aside politics, and forgetting for 
a while the elevating themes and heroic deeds of patriotism, he 
dismounted from his Pegasus and plodded over the compara- 
tively prosaic grounds of philanthropy, with the same energy 
and zeal which had inspired his political efforts. This ready 
sympathy was soon enlisted on behalf not only of his own 
exiled countrymen, but of all the European colony in the cos- 
mopolitan city ; and he set himself eagerly to work to ameliorate 
their forlorn condition. 

The result of his enquiries revealed to him the existence of 
a benevolent society, which went by the name of the Associa- 
tion Commerciale Artisane de Piété 4 Constantinople; and, 
struck by the active, unostentatious labours of the society in 
all works of benevolence, he drew attention to it in a pamphlet, 
which was commented upon in terms of high praise by the ‘ Echo 
‘ de Orient.’ The pamphlet touched upon the past miserable 
condition of the Europeans at Constantinople, which had first 
suggested the necessity of the creation of this society to M. 
Jacques Anderlich, whose name will be always remembered as 
a benefactor amorigst the poor of Constantinople; then nar- 
rated the first beginnings of the association, the obstacles 
which had to be surmounted, the opposition of the rich, its 
various phases of administration ; the foundation and ordering 
of the hospital, the admission of the Sisters of Mercy, the 
foundation of schools for the children, the financial success of 
the association in freeing itself from all the debt incident 
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to its growth. It concludes by paying a high tribute to those 

who had first set on foot this pious design. The author, who 
had the art of enlisting the sympathy of his readers by a clear 
and perspicuous style, received the formal thanks of the 
association for the good service rendered by his pamphlet, and 
was at the same time urged to persevere in dedicating his 
faculties to the solution of those great problems of humanity— 
Poverty, Employment, and Education. When, at the end of 
1853, he was compelled, by the breaking out of the Crimean 
War, to quit Constantinople for London, he left behind him 
no inconsiderable reputation as a writer, coupled with a grateful 
recollection of the manner in which his talents had been em- 
ployed. 

But Fusco himself was by no means satisfied with his 
literary labours, nor disposed to sit down content with the 
laurels which he had won in the East, ‘ terra che dell’ intelli- 
‘ genza é tomba.’ It is more in the capacity of ‘the youth to 
‘fortune and to fame unknown’ that, on reaching England, 
he appeals for help to Giuseppe Devincenzi, his countryman. 
Devincenzi was at Naples in 1848, and had used his influence 
to forward the escape of Fusco. Now friendless, and stranded 
in the great city, the exile once more solicits his aid. Will he 
—of whose generosity Fusco has already made proof, and 
whose talents place him beyond the reach of petty envy and 
jealousies—be his mentor and guide, and direct his efforts in 
the right path, that he may produce some work of real merit, 
and possible advantage to his country, either in her present 
critical position or at some future time? Fusco was not mis- 
taken in his choice of a counsellor and guide; for, as soon 
as he had made himself thoroughly master of the English 
language, he was encouraged by Devincenzi to write and 
publish various articles upon Turkey. It was the time of the 
Crimean War, the subject was popular, and soon brought the 
writer into notice. The public gaze was fixed on the East; 
and the ‘immense’ (as Fusco rightly terms it) English Press, 
eager to give information on this topic to a people thirsting to 
receive it, was too glad to employ the pen of a writer just 
returned from the centre of interest. A sketch of Omar Pasha, 
published in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of March 7, 1854, was 
so highly thought of as to “be reprinted, the following month, 
in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ with the title of ‘ Omar Pasha, and 
‘the Regeneration of Turkey.’ Thus his position became 
recognised as a fluent writer, w ‘hose residence in Constantinople 
had made him perfectly acquainted with Eastern manners and 
customs, and he was constantly employed to write on the 
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subject for newspapers and magazines. The material for these 
essays was supplied from his Italian papers on ‘ La Turchia, 
‘ossia usi, costumi e credenze degli Osmani,’ arranged and 
published for the first time in 1877 by his widow. 

‘Constantinople,’ perhaps the most charming of all the 
attractive works of Amicis, with its little pictures, each perfect 
in itself, of the entrancing beauty of the Golden Horn when 
seen through the cypress trees, and the stupendous grandeur 
of Santa Sofia, has spoilt the reader for the sober disquisitions 
of Fusco upon the possible reform of Turkish manners and 
customs. Our interest in these papers, carefully considered 
and well written though they are, is still further damped by 
the recollection that thirty years have elapsed since these re- 
forms were contemplated, without one vestige of improvement 
being discernible inthe country. Nevertheless, we must praise 
the courage of a writer who could open his pamphlet at the 
critical moment of the Crimean War with the following para- 
graph :— 

‘ While a new conflict is preparing in the East, while the armies are 
marching and the fleets are sailing, while the diplomatists are contriv- 
ing and the statesmen are discussing, while the friends of progress are 
hoping and the conspirators (either crowned or otherwise) are plot- 
ting, Turkey, that apple of discord, cast four centuries ago into the 
lap of Europe, exhausts her forces and her finance and her last remains 
of vitality in the effort to preserve an Empire which no human power 
can sustain, unless those great barriers are removed, which she still 
obstinately opposes to the march of civilisation in Europe.’ * 


The success of various articles on Turkey, of a less critical 
and more descriptive kind, contributed by Fusco to various 
English magazines, paved the way to other literary work. 
He was next employed to write on the more kindred subjects 
of the literature and politics of his own country. The first 
lecture which he wrote on ‘ Italian Art and Literature before 
‘Giotto and Dante,’ was printed in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
with a preface by Matthew Arnold.t The Essay is in itself a 
little work of art, and deserves a permanent position in litera- 
ture. Commenting on this obscure and difficult portion of the 
history of Italy, the learned writer observes that ‘a period 
‘ when literature is not the result of a public desire for books 
‘and novelties; a period when art is not a trade; a period 
‘when whatever emanates from the mind is but the spon- 
‘taneous expression of the new civilisation rising among a 





* La Turchia, &c., p. 1. 
¢ Macmillan’s Magazine, 1876-77, 228-60. 
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‘ people who possessed the whole inheritance of ancient tra- 
‘ ditions, cannot fail to offer a wide field for speculation to a 
‘thinking and observing mind.’ ‘ What is civilisation?’ he 
next asks, and borrows the answer from Dante: ‘ Civilisation 
‘is the development of the human faculties.’ 

Thus guided, he divides the civilisation of Italy into four 
distinct periods, and these periods are to be determined by 
their art and literature—‘ the two landmarks by which we can 
‘assign to nations their place in the history of the human 
‘intellect.’ Then passing rapidly over the Etruscan civilisa- 
tion, lingering fondly over the Italo-Greek era of Magna 
Grecia—which perhaps recalled to him his own recent 
attempt to unite the destinies of the two classical nations in one 
common cause—glancing at the civilisation of Rome, which he 
stigmatises as the nightmare of oppression, he begins his 
theme with the Italian civilisation, the firstborn child of 
Christianity which arose out of the ashes of Rome, to keep 
up the sacred fire of learning and of the arts by associating 
them with Christianity, the new reviving power of modern 
life. It was in the Catacombs that this new life began, where 
figures instinct, despite their clumsiness of form, with faith and 
devotional feeling, bear witness to an inward inspiration till 
then unknown to the sculptor or the artist. ‘ There is a whole 
‘ cycle of art and poetry,’ writes Fusco, ‘in the Catacombs. It 
‘is not poetry as yet perfect in form, precise in language, 
‘ elegant in style, but there is in everything an effort to convey 
‘a sentiment under an image, to show the ideal in the reality, 
‘to give a symbol to architecture, to painting, to sculpture; 
‘and to the inscriptions.’ In illustration of this, he chooses 
several instances from Christian sculpture, then in its infancy, 
which, when it could present nothing to the eye worthy of the 
name, could still suggest to the imagination the idea of life by 
such emblems as the leaf to express its fragility ; a boat with 
a sail the swift passage over the waves of this troublesome 
world, and the well-known Christian symbol of the fish, 

As with art, so with literature ; the influence of Christianity 
is traced to its source :— 





‘By the noble enthusiasm born of Christianity, everything is renewed 
and transformed. The szience of Aristotle and Plato revives in the 
early fathers. The eloquence of Cicero and of the Gracchi adorn the 
homilies of St. Augustine and St. Jerome. The poetry of Virgil and 
Horace is renewed in the poems of Prudentius, the singer of the Cata- 
combs in the hymns of St. Ambrose, and in numerous popular poets. 


The Pagan superstitions themselves give place to legends of miracles, 


tales of martyrdom, and histories of a supernatural kind.’ 
VOL. CLV. NO. CCCXVIII. ll H 
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These were to be succeeded by the golden legend of the 
Middle Ages, and the vision of the young monk of Monte 
Cassino, the immediate forerunner of the great poem which 
was to create the Italian language. In this manner Fusco 
carries his readers along with him through the obscurity, or, 
as Dante might call it, the ‘aer perso,’ of the dark ages, till 
he brings them to the very threshold of the golden era of 
Italian literature and art. This essay was the most consider- 
able of Fusco’s English compositions, and it was remarkable 
not only for its deep research, but for a fluency of style 
illustrating the writer’s perfect mastery over a foreign lan- 
guage. It is to be regretted that another essay on Italian 
literature in the nineteenth century should have remained 
unpublished. 

Emboldened by the success of his lectures, he ventured to 
point out to the editor of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
several omissions as to Italian subjects, which might be 
remedied in the forthcoming edition of 1857. His letter 
received the immediate attention of the editor, Mr. James 
Carmichael, who was glad to employ an Italian thoroughly 
acquainted with the history and literature of bis own country, 
who yet had no difficulty in expressing himself in fluent and 
scholarly English. He was requested to contribute articles 
upon the philosopher Vico, Volta, and Paolo Sarpi—names 
which had hitherto not found their way into the ‘ Encyclo- 
‘ pedia.’ Gioberti, Leopardi, Giordam, Giusti, and many 
others, were also entrusted to his pen. Besides this purely 
literary work, he was employed for two years to write political 
articles for the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ the ‘ Leader,’ and the 
‘ Atheneum,’ on Italy, Italian institutions, and the misgovern- 
ment of the Bourbon dynasty at Naples. It will readily be 
imagined that Fusco eagerly availed himself of this opportunity 
to plead the cause of his oppressed countrymen with passionate 
eloquence. Often and often does he return to the charge, and 
at last he is challenged by a correspondent to declare what is 
the Liberal scheme for Italy, to lay, in fact, before England 
the scheme of the future they propose for their country. 

Fusco retorts ‘with vehement irony :— 


¢ What would be the use of such a proceeding? _Is it likely that the 
hopes and aspirations of the Italians will affect England at this moment? 
Would their feelings be consulted in the future re-organisation of the 
Peninsula ? 

‘ Supposing England were to co-operate with European diplomacy in 
suggesting what reforms were necessary in the government of Italy; 
would the wishes of the Italians be taken into consideration? No. 
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The promised “Italy for the Italians ” would. again be a byword, and 
the unhappy people held up to scornful derision, just as they were at 
Naples in 1799, in Sicily in 1812, at Genoa in 1814, in Lombardy 
and at Venice in 1815, in Piedmont and at Naples in 1820-21, and 
throughout Italy in 1848. 

‘The future of Italy can only be decided on the battle-field. A com- 
mon hatred of Austria, of foreign domination, and of all the tyrants 
and petty tyrants of Italy, calls the people to arms; and it is no longer 
possible that their hopes and aspirations can find expression in any 
other manner or have any other solution; nor can the fusion of the 
various conflicting parties and opinions ke effectual, but in the face of 
a common peril, in front of a common enemy. 


‘The columns of a newspaper, and of an English newspaper, are not 
the arena for such a combat.’ 


Thus he wrote in 1857. Three more years and Italy was 
once again embarked in the often-renewed struggle which was at 
last to be crowned with success. Fusco hastened to take part 
in the liberation of his country. This course involved no little 
personal sacrifice. His reputation in England was made: he 
was Professor of Italian and Modern Greek at Eton and 
Queen’s College; another Professorship, that of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, was offered to him, but declined because his 
time was already too fully oceupied—a wide literary career 
was open to him, but he cast it all aside, and did not let even 
the enforced separation from his wife* hold him back from his 
patriotic purpose. His letters to his wife from the scene of 
action have the special interest of being written by an eye- 
witness of the great conflict. 

In August 1860 he writes :— 





‘Events follow one upon another with such frightful rapidity that the 
things of yesterday seem to have happened long ago. No one attempts 
to disguise from themselves that these are moments of solemn and 
awful import ; few nations have had a similar experience, but then 
few nations have wept for centuries as we have the bitter tears of 
oppression ; therefore few nations have as good a right as we have to a 
future unclouded by perils and endless disappointments, and free from 
that tyranny which has so often worn the mask of liberty.’ 


Later on we read of the frightful battle, the ‘ Solferino’ of 
Southern Italy, in the environs of Naples, when the soldiers on 
both sides ‘si batterono da leoni ed incontrarono leoni;’ and 





* Fusco married March 19, 1854, La Contessa Grecca, Ida del Car- 
retto, of an ancient noble Neapolitan family, who was widowed in early 
youth, and left friendless in London. It is to this lady that we are 


indebted for the arrangement of her husband’s papers, and for the 
sketch of his life. 
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when the battle was finally won by 3,000 Calabrians, who 
arrived on the scene one half-hour before sunset. 

The memorable sortie of the Bourbon troops from Capua, 
when they attacked the whole line of the Garibaldians spread 
along the Volturno, is described by Fusco as 
‘a terrible and sanguinary drama in which the scenes of individua} 
heroism were swallowed up in the great result of the victory. Young 
soldiers under arms for the first time fought with the steadiness of 
veteran troops; the serried ranks of the enemy, the shock of the 
cavalry, the thunder of the artillery, could strike no terror into the 
hearts of these volunteers. They had sworn to conquer cr to die, and 
they maintained a front of immoveable firmness. The royal troops, 
divided into three squadrons, marched upon Maddaloni, S. Angelo, and 
S. Maria; their intention was to scatter our battalions, converge towards 
Caserta, and, thus re-united, to double back again upon Naples, The 
scheme was daring, but against them stood Garibaldi and the fortunes 
of Italy. The battle was long and fierce, and for a long time the vic- 
tory remained undecided ; but the Bourbon squadrons at S. Maria and 
Maddaloni being put to the rout, the remaining troops either retreated 
across the river or laid down their arms.’ 

Although it is well known that this battle practically 
decided the fate of Italy, it is equally well known how many 
shoals and quicksands awaited the ship of the new State 
before she was fairly launched on her course. A living picture 
of these has been preserved in the papers published by Fusco in 
the ‘Nazionale’ at this critical period in the history of the 
country. The first of these dealt with the appeal of the Southern 
Italians to Victor Emmanuel to come and be their king, and thus 
set the seal of his sanction upon their success. Every contri- 
bution to the contemporary history of Italy proves more and 
more conclusively that from first to last this was to be, in more 
senses perhaps than one, the crown of the Italian hopes. His 
name alone could bring the elements of order out of a chaos 
of falling kingdoms and principalities, just as all hope of 
stability and future prosperity for the State was equally 
centred in the ‘ Ré Galantuomo,’ who had made the cause of 
Italy his own. 

The Italians did well to place their confidence in the House 
of Savoy. Ne colours had a better right to wave over their 
united kingdom than those which, riddled with Austrian shot 

in the national cause on the plains of Novara, had ever since 
been the polestar of the exile in his hairbreadth escapes from 
prison and death. When the sinister arms of the Bourbon 
dynasty still hung their threat over Naples, and the foreign 


' flags of Spain, France, and Austria fluttered from the ports of 


Gaeta, Civita Vecchia. and Leghorn, Genoa could still display 
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the white cross of Savoy, floating calmly on the breeze—a sight 
to gladden the fugitive’s heart with the prospect of immediate 
security, and the hope of a better future yet in store. 

Fusco never wavered from his opinion that here lay the only 
true solution of the Italian problem. He despised foreign 
intervention—it was useless in the day of adversity; why 
should it be called in in the day of prosperity, to complicate 
the question with all the additional petty jealousies and alliances 
of the various European States? No less decided were his 
utterances on the internal divisions and parties which threatened 
to tear in pieces the newly-made kingdom before it was a year 
old. He was no Democrat, he shudders when the extreme 
Republican party brought the country to the verge of anarchy. 
‘One more step,’ he writes, ‘and we were over the precipice. 
‘A great blot would have stained this wonderful page in our 
‘ history, and would have involved the destruction of the entire 
‘fabric erected at the cost of how many a gallant life, how 
‘many a noble intellect, how many repeated sacrifices on the 
‘ part of the whole nation!’ And although Garibaldi receives 
his grateful homage as the liberator of his country, although 
no terms can be more enthusiastic than those in which he 
invites the Neapolitans to raise a monument to the great 
General, he is not blind to those indiscretions which placed 
for a time the whole cause in jeopardy, though he would 
rather ascribe them to the ‘ cattivo genio del generoso generale, 
‘ che si chiamava una volta Bertani, ed ora lo chiamano Crispi.’ 

Aware that the demagogue politics prevalent all over 
Europe in 1848 had caused the various States to look with 
suspicion upon the efforts of Italian patriotism, Fusco avails 
himself of a paper on Mazzini to rescue Italy from the 
category of disorganised and revolutionised countries, and to 
place her in her true attitude before the Continent :— 

‘No one,’ he says, ‘ can deny how much has been done by Giuseppe 
Mazzini tor the cause of liberty ; but his mistake has been, to refuse to 
comprehend the real state of the situation ; and worse than this, to in- 
sist upon the strict fulfilment of his ideas, and his ideasalone. Any- 
one who has considered the present aspect of Italian affairs will per- 
ceive at a glance that it is no longer a question of liberty ; the question 
is now one of nationality. The people of Italy, with far-seeing policy, 
have agreed to constitute a national independence, and the great power 
ofthe Turin Government results from a complete understanding of the 
will of the nation, and a determination to guide it to that issue. 


*Mazzini, on the other hand, wishes for a social revolution, and has 
thus raised against himself the people he desires to liberate. . . . Maz- 
zini has afew adherents, but no following among the people; on the 
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other hand, the Government of Turin has won, by a judicious policy, 
the confidence of the whole nation.’ 


Thus it came to pass, that at last the memorable day dawned 
for Italy when twenty-two millions of Italians signified as one 
man their choice of Victor Emmanuel as their Sovereign. 
Fusco was a spectator of the scene, and he wished that all 
Europe could have witnessed with him the quiet and orderly 
conduct of the much-maligned Neapolitans on that occasion. 
Twice only the general joy and self-congratulation rose to 
anything like a tumult—when Garibaldi’s carriage was recog- 
nised in the streets, and when Baron Poerio, accompanied by 
other returned exiles, approached the Municipal Palace to 
record his vote. At the sight of the gallant old man who had 
suffered so much, the multitude broke into frenzied applause. 

The King’s entry into Naples, which followed immediately 
upon his election, was also witnessed by Fusco :— 

‘Literature, art, and history,’ he writes, ‘ will one day vie with one 
another in describing this crisis in our political life. But no strain of 
poetry could be too high-flown, no colouring of romance too brilliant, 
to represent in an adequate manner the boundless enthusiasm, the wild 
joy of that moment throughout the city.’ 

It would certainly need the descriptive power of Ariosto or 
Tasso, the glowing pencil of Titian or Tintoret, to do justice to 
such a scene—the streets crowded with thousands of rejoicing 
people, eager to catch, if it were possible, a passing glimpse 
of the Sovereign, whose name had been their watchword for 
many along year,and whose presence on that day was the pledge 
of the ratification of their hopes, the signal for acclamation and 
‘evvivas’ which rent the skies. Italian colours fluttered from 
every roof, garlands of flowers were showered from every 
balcony, and birds, released in hundreds from captivity, at 
every stage of the royal progress, were a fitting symbol of the 
national deliverance from oppression and bondage ; the never- 
ending, still-recurring, inexhaustible source of the rejoicings of 
that eventful day. 

No sooner has the curtain fallen on this the culminating 
scene of the first act of the drama of Italian independence 
than Fusco turns to consider the future of his country. The 
diplomatic position is still critical ; but, at all events, the new 
kingdom has already one ally. Europe, at first breathless 
with astonishment at the daring enterprise of Garibaldi, and 
the no less hardy policy of Il Ré Galantuomo, recovers herself 
to express her opinion by the mouthpiece of her various Powers. 
After the mild discouragement of Prussia, the bitter re- 
proaches of Russia, the muttered vengeance of Austria, the 
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uncertain attitude of France, Italy is thankful to bask in the 
sunshine of English sympathy, declared in plain, unequivo- 
cal terms ; and, thus encouraged, the ‘Cesare’ of the people’s 
choice begins already to feel himself more firm in the saddle. 
But the internal organisation of the kingdom was a question of 
even graver importance than her external relations with Europe, 
and one likely to afford ample scope for the energies of the 
Italian patriot for many years to come. Fusco describes the 
new machine of the State creaking and groaning, and working 
‘a balzi’ amid the chaos of disorder left by the departed 
dynasty. His mission as editor of the ‘ Nazionale’ being ac- 
complished, he lays down his pen to accept an office in the 
department of ‘ L’Instruzione Pubblica’ under the new Go- 
vernment. He chose that of Inspector-in-Chief of the Schools, 
primary and secondary, in all the provinces of the old kingdom 
of Naples; and he inaugurates his appointment by a striking 
appeal to the youth of Italy. They have a sacred mission to 
fulfil, for it rests with them to establish the country on so 
secure and orderly a basis as to render the return of despotism 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. The thread of the future 
destiny of the country, he proceeds, is in the hands of this 
generation. 

‘Theirs is the unconsumed fire of youthful energy, only waiting to 
be called forth, generous enthusiasm, noble aspirations uncontami- 
nated by contact with the world. Turn then from the past, and look 
steadily towards the future! Others may dwell upon the glories of 
past times, we belong to an epoch of living reality, changing from hour 
to hour; and the memories of the past are only useful as an incentive 
to emulate them in our own time.’ 


He would have them consider that the most difficult part of 
the Revolution is yet to come—the moral and social revolution, 
which must declare itself in the daily habits of the citizen’s 
life, in the general ideas of order, legality, justice, and national 
dignity among the populace—ideas which must be as the 
very heart’s blood of the nation if they would complete the 
regeneration of these provinces, and render the Italian kingdom 
calm and powerful, respected by other nations, and worthy of 
such respect. 

Agriculture, trade, industries, manufactures, commerce, 
science, art, literature—even the forms of government itself— 
he summons to the great work, and his energies do not spend 
themselves in words alone. He worked unceasingly in his 
new office, which he had accepted without salary, shocked at 
the clamorous demand for lucrative official appointments which 
beset the new Government on all sides :- - 
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‘It is perhaps natural,’ he writes, ‘that the citizens of Naples should 
believe everything to be possible to the new Government, but the dis- 
tribution of Government offices has ever been one of the gravest diffi- 
culties of the party in power. ‘There is the new element to be intro- 
duced, so necessary in the new aspect of affairs; then, there are the 
victims of despotism, who have—or think they have—a just claim to 
demand what they please. Of victims belonging to this class, the 
Bourbon dynasty may be accounted responsible for so vast a number, 
that it would take four Italies to give them what would be considered 
a sufficient indemnification for their sufferings. What then is the 
Ministry to do? We do not see that they can do better than be guided 
by the consideration of the general welfare of the State, without regard 
to any other consideration. To suppose that any individual can fill 
any post is folly. Still greater folly is the belief that the sole qualifi- 


-eation of “ 1] Martirio Politico” gives a claim to the most responsible 


and most remunerative office. The good of the State should be the 
supreme consideration of the statesman, a maxim which cannot be set 
aside in a free country without weakening the Ministerial authority, 


(Vol. i. p. 178.) 


The financial distress of the country was also a question of 
momentous gravity, the worst of all the bad legacies left by 
the Bourbon administration to be dealt with by the new 
State. The resources of the country had been brought to their 
lowest ebb by a system which sedulously closed all channels of 
communication, either industrial or commercial, between Italy 
and other nations; which reduced the people to the utmost 
misery, that they might be the more easily corrupted, the more 
entirely dependent upon the Government. Thus they had lost 
all power of helping themselves, and every spark of enterprise 
had long since died cut from among them. Bread was dear, 
labour scarce, poverty and misery on all sides. 

In the midst of this general confusion and distress, Fusco’s 
thoughts revert to England, and to his wife, from whom he 
had been separated several months, and he longs to resume 
the broken thread of his quiet English life, with those literary 
occupations which had been the solace of his exile. But then 
he reflects that this would be a life of egotism which could not 
satisfy him, which would always leave behind it a pang of re- 
morse in the thought that he had abandoned his country when 
he might still have been of service to her. He does not hesitate 
long. ‘The claim of his country is again paramount, the home 
in London is broken up, his wife summoned to join him at 
Naples (May, 1861); and henceforth his visits to England are 
-only of a flying character, for the purpose of gaining information 
—educational, industrial, agricultural, or otherwise —which 
may be of benefit to Italy. A very little experience in his 
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office convinces him of two things: (lstly) that the whole 
method of education in Naples would have to be rebuilt, from 
its very foundation ; (2ndly) that it was useless to approach it 
from the philosophical side alone; that all future success must 
depend in a great measure upon a precise and clear under- 
standing of the technical method and details of teaching. 
When the first result of his inspection reveals to him a fearful 
state of ignorance, he finds that he can bring no practical 
knowledge to grapple with it, and, conscious of this deficiency, 
he visits England. The contrast between the two countries 
strikes him with painful force :— 


‘When I compare Italy with other countries,’ he writes, ‘ I perceive 
that we are in a state of semi-barbarism. Science is unknown in our 
country, not only among the middle classes, but among men of educa- 
tion and intellect. And science, the exact sciences, with their in- 
numerable various and wide applications to industry, agriculture, 
manufacture, and commerce, will command the future. Literature and 
literary culture must have a definite and positive aim, if it would pre- 
serve its narrow thread of life; but it must inevitably yield the ground 
to scientific culture, the only learning which will be both effectual and 
remunerative in the years to come.’ 


This may, or may not, be so in the future, but for the present 
we would rather leave the indefatigable patriot to his researches 
on behalf of his country, among the industries, manufactures, 
and scientific discoveries of England, as displayed in the Ex- 
hibition of 1862, till we join him at the Dante Festival at 
Florence in 1865. The universal jubilee in honour of the 
great father of the Italian language would, on the contrary, 
lead us to hope that the delights of literature and poetry may 
yet hold their ground a little longer against the cold, material 
laws of science. On this occasion, Fusco was the representative 
of his native city of Trani. Trani had reason to be proud of 
her citizen, and had welcomed him with open arms when he 
returned from exile in 1860; for, as soon as the tumult in 
Naples had subsided, Fusco bent his steps homewards, where 
his mother greeted with tender affection the son whom she had 
never hoped to see again, not to speak of his sisters, although 
they were no longer the soredline he had left behind him when 
he fled from his home in 1848. 

During his tour through the southern provinces of Bari and 
Lecce, in the discharge of his office, Fusco had occasion to 
visit Trani again in the year 1861, for the purpose of founding 
a provincial Patriotic Association. The main objects of this in- 
stitution were the support of the Government, the maintenance 
of law and order, the instruction of the people, either by schools 
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for children, or by popular addresses explaining the laws and lan- 
guage tothe adult population. It will beremembered that Fusco’s 
earliest patriotic efforts took the form of inculcating the study 
of the pure Italian idiom upon his countrymen. Never was 
he roused to greater indignation than when the Austrians en- 
deavoured to force their language upon the country. After 
the reconstruction of the kingdom he was more than ever 
convinced that it was of vital importance to substitute, 
by degrees, the pure idiom for the various provincial dialects. 
He held to his point, in spite of much ridicule of his ‘ Tos- 
‘ caneggiare, and his adherence to a language which might 
have been used by his great-grandfather. In the year 1865, 
on Fusco’s return from another inspection of the southern 
provinces, the Government entrusted him with the difficult 
task of re-opening the clerical schools, which had been sup- 
pressed in the ex-kingdom of Naples, and of re-organising 
them on the system of the reigning Government. His appoint- 
ment was signified to the Prefect of Naples in the following 
flattering terms: ‘ The Inspector (for this purpose) chosen by 
‘ the Government is l’onorevole Cav. Edoardo Fusco, already 
‘known to you, whose noble qualities are in themselves a 
* guarantee to the Government of the success of his mission.’ 
This was not the only proof of Ministerial confidence in the 
talents and principles of Fusco. The faithful and successful 
discharge of several other offices, of more or less importance, 
connected with the Department of Public Instruction, won 
him at last the permanent distinction of the chair of Anthro- 
pology and Pedagogy in the University of Naples; or, as he 
describes it in less abstruse terms, ‘the direction of the 
‘ human faculties in the study of science, and the best method 
‘ of imparting education and instruction to the people.’ This 
Professorship had been in abeyance since 1860 ; Fusco was the 
first appointed to fill it under the new régime. The course of 
study in the University was intended for, and made obligatory 
in the case of, students aspiring to be inspectors, or school- 
masters, or professors in the universities. Fusco began his 
lectures in the November of 1866 with a powerful opening 
address, in which he quotes, with effect, Lord Brougham’s 
remark,—that it was not cannon which changed the face of the 
world, but the village schoolmaster. He filled this office for 
seven years, during which time the students gleaned much from 
those stores of knowledge which—at first accumulated by years 
of study—were afterwards enlarged by visiting the cities and 
universities of other nations; by the study of the various tech- 
nical contemporary works on education, and by the frequent 
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interchange of ideas with the learned professors of either hemi- 
sphere. 

In this way he was able to approach with confidence the 
great problems of the nineteenth century—compulsory educa- 
tion, the employment of labour, the dwellings of the poor— 
to reason upon them in the abstract, and then to consider their 
special application to Italians and Italy. With such an end 
in view he edited for four years a paper called ‘Il Progresso 
‘ Educativo,’ which was first published in March, 1869. The 
introduction is chiefly occupied with a retrospect of the eight 
years which have elapsed since the political reconstitution of 
Italy. The time appears an age, though it is within the memory 
of us all; only the brief space of eight years had intervened 
sinee the princes and rulers of Italy vied with one another in 
closing the schools, and in shutting out knowledge from the 
people, lest the light should penetrate the dense mass of igno- 
rance, and make them desire a state other than that of the 
corruption and degradation in which they vegetated and ‘ in- 
* tristissero "—for the word cannot be translated—but now, in the 
ninth year of the risorgimento, it is time to look round and see 
what had been done. 

There is no doubt that the number of teachers, pupils, and 
educational institutions has increased tenfold, that the State 
has spent thousands, nay, millions more than had ever yet 
been spent, but still there is much ignorance left to contend 
with, many prejudices to combat, no little presumption to 
check, no small number of errors to correct. Although the 
country was never more alive to the necessity of educating the 
people, it is well known how wide is the difference between the 
mere wish for the welfare of the people and the actual setting to 
work to promote that welfare, or, as the Italians would them- 
selves express it— 


‘ Del detto al fatto 
C’e un bel tratto.’ 


And, alas! for the Italian character, the eager wish for 
improvement disappears when put to the test of labour and 
study. With them more than with any other nation ‘ Le 
* mieux est. l’ennemi du bien,’ and the time is spent in condemn- 
ing what they have, and clamouring for what they have not, 
because it is so much easier to point out faults and omissions 
than to remedy the one or supply the other. There is no one 
thoroughly conversant with the Italian character who would 
not perceive how deteriorating must be the effect of these 
constant complaints and dissatisfaction, resulting from a wrong 
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conception of the meaning of liberty. Instead of these and 
similar useless lamentations, the object of the ‘ Progresso 
‘ Educativo’ was to grapple with the difficulties one by one, 
and to suggest some remedy for them, each in its turn. 
Although Fusco is the first to throw himself in the gap, he 
does not propose to undertake so arduous a task single-handed ; 
his hopes of success rest in the co-operation of others, interested, 
like himself, in the moral and social welfare of his country. 
Their efforts ought to be concentrated upon the South of 
Italy: these provinces, with their special needs and character- 
istics, were well known to Fusco; also, when compared with 
Northern Italy, how deficient they were in technical instruction, 
how few and insufficient were the schools, how great was the 
ignorance of the women, not only of the lower, but also of the 
upper class! The papers deal one by one with these difficulties, 
and in spite of the writer’s profound conviction of the neces- 
sity of § scuole, sempra scuole, e dappertutto scuole,’ he cannot 
bring himself to accept, as a whole, the compulsory system of 
education, which he had made the subject of careful examina- 
tion during one of his visits to England. 

When asked by the Department of Public Instruction to 
give his opinion upon the subject, he devotes two chapters of 
the ‘ Progresso Educativo’ to the consideration of this question, 
and comes to these dispassionate conclusions :—(1) That the 
compulsory system is not a violation of the liberty of the 
subject; on the contrary, a social guarantee, and a useful 
safeguard against domestic despotism. (2) That compulsory 
education is not sufficient of itself to secure the welfare or 
prosperity of a nation; a proof of this fact is furnished by 
modern Greece, where the system has been in operation since 
1830, and has produced no increase of industry, no progress 
in literature or science worthy of the name. (3) That the 
compulsory system cannot be asserted as a general principle to 
- applied without distinction of country, place, or social 
class. 

With regard to Italy it would be impossible, on the ground 
of economy alone, to recommend a scheme to the Government ; 
for the finance of the country is at present by no means equal 
to the enormous outlay which the project would involve. He 
deals in the same manner with another burning topic of the 
age: the education—or, to adopt the current phrase, though it 


is by no means always applicable, ‘ the higher education of 
* women,’ 


‘Certainly,’ he writes, ‘the problem of the education of women is 
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one of the most arduous to solve in the present altered condition of 
modern civilisation. Some change on this point is necessary. The 
altered condition of society has made this an evident necessity in an 
age of liberty. No longer the idols of an absurd chivalry’ (alas! 
even from Italy must we hear the echo of the sad truth that the “ age 
of chivalry is gone!”); no longer the slaves or the playthings of man- 
kind, women would now prefer either to share in their labours, or 
indeed to work for themselves, and make their own way without the 
help of a companion. For either purpose a woman must be better 
educated, her acquirements must be of a less superficial kind, she must 
have passed through a more serious discipline of life. Let us then give 
her the opportunity of instructing, educating, and disciplining her noble 
faculties; but let us, at the same time, be careful to avoid the perils 
which the process may entail. Exaggeration on this point is most 
common, and the sentimentalists of civilisation are apt to overshoot the 
mark when they discuss this, one of the favourite topics of the time. 
Chivalry appears again in a totally new and different dress, and descants 
upon sundry doctrines of equality—with which we agree up to a certain 
point—but loses sight of certain special conditions, certain educational 
safeguards, which are important items,in a woman’s education, and 
upon which nine-tenths of the success of that education must depend. 
From the day in which Stuart Mill gave his opinion in favour of 
women’s suffrage, a series of ideas upon emancipation ensued, and 
found its interpretation in thousands of authors and authoresses, espe- 
cially among the Transatlantic Anglo-Saxons, where the manners and 
customs of democracy have predisposed the social mind to give its fuli 
countenance to this emancipation (so-called) of women. The rapid 
spread of these ideas in America, the nature and amount of studies 
successfully accomplished by American women, would scarcely be 
eredited in Italy, but we cannot touch upon them here, nor can we 
hope, I might add nor do we desire, to imitate them. 


‘We may, however, find in the example of other nations a useful 
incentive to ameliorate the education of our own countrywomen, that 
they may assist the development of a civilization of which they are the 
climax and the crown.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 228-9.) 


The dwellings of the poor, the care of the blind, the method 
of clerical education, and the instruction to be given in prisons, 
are treated successively in the pages of ‘Il Progresso Edu- 
‘ cativo,’ with the same thoughtful consideration, the same 
careful comparison with the institutions of other nations. 

In one of the chapters dedicated to a review of the scholastic 
institutions of Naples, Fusco laments over the condition of 
the Royal School of Music, which had taken the place of the 
old Conservatorios. It would have heen impossible for a 
Neapolitan by birth, proud of an inheritance rich with such 
musical memories as Scarlatti Paisiello, Verdi, and Merca- 
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dante, to view with equanimity the decay of one of the greatest 
glories of Naples in past times ; and he made many endeavours 
to rouse the Government to take some action on its behalf 
before it was too late. His position and character gave 
weight to any suggestion he might make upon this or any 
other point, and sometimes the changes he desired were 
brought to pass; but the work of the Government was still 
slow and painful as that of a machine with blunted and rusty 
teeth, nor was it his lot to see any immediate, or very definite, 
results from kis unwearied labours. In the very midst of 
them, in the prime of life and manhood, with the cheering 
reflection of a well-spent past, the zest of an active present, 
and the promise of a noble future, he was overtaken by the 
fatal illness of heart disease, hereditary in his family, and in 
forty-eight hours he was dead—December 28, 1873. 

This brief sketch of his life will have failed in its object if 
it has not conveyed to the reader the impression of a noble and 
disinterested nature, of an enthusiastic disposition tempered by 
judgment, of a rare intellect, which, though mainly self-taught, 
was free from conceit, ever open to conviction, and ready to 
learn from all places and all men, so as to gather from the 
stores of all countries a rich harvest of learning. The fruits of 
this harvest he poured into the lap of the beloved ‘ patria terra,’ 
hoping thus to relieve her from the poverty and distress entailed 
by centuries of oppression, and to place her, in the first years of 
her new-born freedom, on an equality with her sister European 
States. To this end he thrice sacrificed a brilliant prospect in 
England to return to Italy, and, while placemongers were besct- 
ting the new Government, he gave his services gratuitously to 
his country, and performed the duties of a position of com- 
parative drudgery with cheerful alacrity and unflagging zeal. 
Thus he laboured, and thus he died. So unpretending, so 
little self-seeking was his career that it might have remained 
in comparative shadow during that brilliant epoch of Italian 
history had it not been for the efforts of the faithful com- 
panion of his labours, his sorrows, and his joys. Hers was 
the loving and congenial task of collecting the scattered frag- 
ments of a life spent im the service of others, and of presenting 
them to the judgment of posterity in one perfect whole. 
Should any details be yet lacking to complete the picture, 
they may be supplied by those ornaments of character which 
make the charm of domestic life, a ready sympathy, a never- 
failing courtesy, and a tender affection which could, even from 
the tomb, command the following pathetic farewell :— 
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‘ Terra del pianto ove il mio amor riposa, 
Da te io prendo ormai l’estremo addio ; 
L’ultima volta ¢ questa che amorosa 
Lacrima spande su di te il cor mio, 

E colgo al suo sepolcro il mesto fiore 
Che inaridito porter} sul core. 


Addio! terra diletta, che nascondi 
Quanto di grande, generoso e bello 

Un Dio per me creava nei due mondi ; 
Addio, terra del pianto, amato avello, 
Or l’universo mio é questo fiore 

Che inaridito porterd sul core.’ 





Art. VIII.—1. The Ornithological Works of Arruur, ninth 
Marquis of TWEEDDALE. Reprinted from the originals by 
the desire of his Widow. Edited and revised by his ‘Nephew, 
Rosert G. WarDLaw Ramsay, F.L.S., F.Z.S.,M.B.0.U., 
Captain 74th Highlanders (late 67th Regiment). together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by W1Lt1Am 
Howarp Rwussett, LL.D. For private circulation. 
1 vol. 4to. London: 1881. 


. Proceedings and Transactions of the Zoological Society of 
London. London: 1866-1879. 


3. Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘ Challenger.” Zoology. Vol. Il. London: 1881. On the 
Birds collected in the Philippine Islands. By Artuur, 
Marquis of TwreEpDALE, F.R.S. 


bo 


QF the various forms of memorial of literary men which have 
of late years come into vogue, that of the republication of 
their works in a connected and uniform shape seems to be at 
once the most appropriate and the most likely to be enduring. 
At the same time it is agreeable to the utilitarian spirit of the 
age, in offering a great convenience to those who may have 
occasion to consult the labours of their predecessors, and who 
are thus saved the trouble of hunting up papers and references 
scattered about in perhaps a dozen different periodicals. 

A literary monument of this kind has been compiled by 
pious hands in the case of two well-knownmembers, whose recent 
loss the Zoological Society of London has occasion to de- 
plore. Arthur, ninth Marquis of Tweeddale, President of 
that Society, and Alfred Henry Garrod, their Prosector, were 
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both removed in the fulness of their powers and in the midst 
of active work. In the former case the widow, in the latter 
the friends of the deceased naturalist have undertaken the 
task, alike in the hope of perpetuating the memory of the 
author of so much good work, and of rendering his labours 
more accessible to succeeding investigators in the same field 
of research. It is to the writings of the former of these 
two individuals, which present several features of much 
interest, that we propose to direct attention on the present oc- 
casion. 

The late Lord Tweeddale was devoted to the pursuit of 
Nature from his earliest days, and wrote his first ornithological 
essay when hardly twenty years of age. An ensign and 
lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, he left England as Lord 
Arthur Hay, when little more than seventeen, to serve as aide- 
de-camp to his father, then Governor of Madras. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Jerdon, the celebrated Indian 
ornithologist, and of Mr. Edward Blyth, curator of the Asiatic 
Society’s Mission at Calcutta, and in their company entered 
at once upon the study of the rich and varied avi-fauna of our 
Eastern dominions. That in a very short time he had made 
himself well acquainted with, and indeed almost master of, this 
branch of science, is fully evident from the memoir which he 
communicated in 1844 to the ‘ Madras Journal of Literature 
‘and Science.’ His article on ‘ Supposed new or imperfectly 
‘ described Species of Birds’ shows that soon after his arrival 
in India, he had himself attained a thorough knowledge of the 
difficult subject to which he had turned his attention, and was 
likely to add materially to what was already known of it. 

In the following year (1845) Lord Arthur Hay was too much 
engaged in military duty to pay much attention to ornithology. 
Appointed aide-de-camp to Lord Hardinge, he served through 
the Sutlej campaign, and was present at the famous battles of 
Ferozeshah and Sobraon. These decisive victories led, as 
is well known, to the treaties of March 1846, whereby the ter- 
ritory of Cashmere was transferred to Gholab Singh, and thus 
rendered accessible to British travellers. 

No sooner was this result achieved than Lord Arthur Hay 
determined to take advantage of the opportunity which ‘thus 
presented itself of exploring a new district. Accompanied by 
some brother officers—amongst whom were Lord Elphinstone, 
Lord James Browne, Captain H. Bates, and Lieutenant A. 
Hardinge—he proceeded to Jumnoo, and was received with 
marked courtesy by the Maharajah at his ancestral residence. 
Leaving Jumnoo, the party crossed by the Banihal pass into 
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the valley of Kashmir. After spending a month there, Lord 
Arthur Hay and Lord Hardinge started for Ballastan vid the 
Kishengunga valley and Dessai plains, and after visiting 
Skardo, travelled on to Leh, in Ladakh, and thence, through 
Rupshu and traversing the high pass of Parang La (19,000 
feet), returned to Simla. The party met with a good deal of 
trouble and vexatious delay in this latter part of the journey, 
which at that period was of a venturesome if not of a dangerous 
nature. On this journey, as Dr. Russell informs us, Lord 
Arthur took with him ‘ a complete set of barometers for heights, 
‘ thermometers, a sextant, a quadrant, two compasses, a time- 
‘ dial, two pedometers, and mapping instruments, so that he 
‘ evidently intended to turn his travels to good account.’ In 
the diary which he kept on this occasion ‘ the natural features 
‘ of the country, the events of each day, the sporting adven- 
* tures, the animals, and, above all, the birds are described in 
‘clear, good English.’ Many specimens of rare and little- 
known birds were collected, some of which were subsequently 
used by Gould as types of his figures in his great work on the 
‘ Birds of Asia.’ * 

After the expedition into Kashmir and Ladakh there is a 
gap of many years in the ornithological work of Lord Tweed- 
dale. Having returned to England, Lord Arthur Hay, as he 
was then styled, became immersed in military duties and other 
occupations which held him for some time quite aloof from 
scientific pursuits. During this interval the Crimean war 
took place, in which he served with his regiment, joining it 
with reinforcements in December 1854, ‘just as the worst 
‘ period of the chaos which had long reigned at Balaclava had 
‘ been tided over.” How keenly Lord Arthur entered into the 
details of that celebrated struggle, and how excellently he cri- 
ticised the disgraceful conduct of our affairs on that occasion 
and the mismanagement which prevailed on all sides, is suf- 
ficiently manifest in the lengthened extracts from his private 
letters, given by Dr. Russell in his ‘ Biographical Sketch.’ 

With the termination of the Crimean war the active life of 
Lord Arthur Hay, as regards the army, came to a close, 
although his interest in all that concerns the profession of 
arms never ceased. In 1862, having become by the death of 








* We believe that the singular three-toed Sandgrouse of Tibet 
(Syrrhaptes tibetanus), the Red-rumped Mountain-finch (Montofringilla 
hematopygis), and other new birds described and figured by Gould in 
the earlier numbers of the ‘ Birds of Asia,’ were discovered during this 
expedition. 
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his elder brother, Lord Gifford, heir to the Marquisate of 
Tweeddale, Lord Walden, as he then styled himself, after two 
years’ residence in London, bought some land at Chislehurst, 
and soon afterwards built the charming country residence, 
called Walden Cottage, which remained his principal home 
until his accession to the marquisate. Here, somewhat out of 
humour with politics and with the turn of affairs on the Con- 
tinent, Lord Walden reverted to his former occupation of 
natural history, and devoted himself to the acquisition of books 
and specimens with characteristic energy. No expense was 
spared to render his series of ornithological works complete, 
and even to bring together collections of birds from every part 
of the Eastern tropics. Satisfied that in such an extensive 
subject good work could only be done by the selection of a 
particular branch of it for special study, Lord Walden resolved 
to devote his energies to the investigation of the birds of East- 
ern Asia and its islands, with a portion of which he had already 
made acquaintance in early life. With such opportunities 
backed by unremitting application, it need hardly be said that 
Lord Walden quickly became the leading authority on Indian 
ornithology. Collections flowed in from all countries of the 
East, while Quaritch in London, and Friedlander in Berlin, 
were active in filling up the /acune of the ornithological 
library at Chislehurst. In 1865 Lord Walden became a 
member of the ‘ British Ornithologists’ Union ’—an association 
of naturalists principally devoted to the publication of a 
journal of ornithology, called the ‘ Ibis,’ to which thence- 
forward he became a constant contributor until the day of his 
death. In 1868, having been for some years a member of the 
Council of the Zoological Society of London, he was unani- 
mously elected president, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Sir George Clerk, of Penicuik. In the affairs 
of this society Lord Walden took the keenest interest. Con- 
stantly in his place as chairman, and an admirable guide in all 
its business, both ordinary and scientific, there can be no 
question of the signal services which he rendered to the Zoolo- 
gical Society, of which he remained president at the time of his 
decease. ‘ 

It was to the ornithological journal called the ‘ Ibis,’ above 
mentioned, and to the ‘ Proceedings and Transactions’ of the 
Zoological Society, that the greater part of the numerous notes 
and memoirs upon his favourite study that Lord Walden wrote 
during the second phase of his scientific work were contributed. 
The list given in the ‘ Contents’ of his collected works shows 
that in the twelve years from 1866 to 1878 these amounted 
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altogether to seventy-six, many of which are of considerable 
length. A large portion of these essays are of a very technical 
character; they concern questions of nomenclature and the 
identity of species which are of little interest except to the 
professed ornithologist. But it will not be difficult, we think, 
to give a general outline of some of the leading features of 
Lord Tweeddale’s ornithological work during these twelve 
years, which may be of interest to a larger class of readers. 


The first memoir on the list, which was read before the 


Zoological Society on November 22, 1866, and subsequently 


printed in the ‘ Proceedings,’ relates to a collection of birds 
made by Captain Beavan—a corresponding member of the 
Society—in British Burmah, near Moulmein, and in the 
lower valley of the Salween, which was placed in Lord Tweed- 
dale’s hands for identification by the secretary to the Society. 
The birds of British Burmah were not nearly so well known 
as they now are from the labours of Davison, Ramsay, and 
Oates. As the author of the memoir observes :— 


‘ Anexhaustive catalogue of the avi-fauna of the Tenasserim provinces 
has yet to be compiled. The identity of rarer species with the types from 
the neighbouring countries has in the majority of cases yet to be deter- 
mined ; and where differences occur, the degree and nature of the 
variation have in many instances still to be made known. In nearly all 
the species the exact limits of their areas of distribution remain a desi- 
deratum ; and it is only by means of local collections, such as the one 
Captain Beavan is now engaged in making, that any progress in these 
branches of knowledge can become possible. Mr. Blyth, it is true, has 
amassed a large number of facts bearing on these subjects; but they 
are scattered through so many papers and different periodicals, that, 
until they are brought together and systematically arranged, much time 
will have to be spent by the student, before full benefit can be derived 
from their undoubted value. In Europe, little has been done, chiefly 
in consequence of the want of authentic specimens from different locali- 
ties, and sufficiently large series of the specimenssent. As a result of 
this paucity of local specimens in our museums, or rather in one and 
the same collection, many species inhabiting the continent of India, for 
instance, remain still bearing titles originally bestowed on forms foreign 
to that country ; and an absolute identity, as far as these species are 
concerned, is thus assumed to exist between birds, not migratory, in-~ 
habiting regions widely apart. And yet, on comparison being made 
between actual specimens from distant localities, certain differences are 
frequently, and in many genera invariably, discovered, which, whether 
of specific value in the opinion of some naturalists or not, still seem to 


go far in showing that absolute stability and immutability of specific 
forms in birds does not exist.’ 


To the birds of British Burmah, it will be observed, on 
reference to the list of memoirs, Lord Tweeddale continued to 
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give constant attention in succeeding years, describing new 
species in 1871, 1873, and 1875, from the collections of Major 
Lloyd and Captain Wardlaw Ramsay. In the last-named 
year also Lord Tweeddale executed ai: excellent piece of 
work in connexion with the same district by undertaking the 
revision of the bird portion of the ‘ Catalogue of the Mammals 
‘ and Birds of Burmah,’* drawn up by the celebrated Indian 
naturalist, Blyth, and left unpublished at the time of his 
decease. This memoir is still the leading volume of reference 
on the birds of British Burmah, though it is likely to be super- 
seded very shortly, we believe, by a new work on the subject 
by Mr. E. Oates. 

Passing over various smaller essays, we must now call 
attention to some of Lord Tweeddale’s apposite criticisms on 
the ornithological observations made by the late Dr. Stoliezka. 
These were published in the ‘ Ibis’ for 1869, and show most 
clearly how sagacious he was in appreciating the merits of an 
explorer who subsequently did such excellent work in Central 
Asia, and unfortunately succumbed to the hardships of his 
return journey from Yarkand. 


‘In the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,”’ writes Lord 
Tweeddale,‘a paper has been published, entitled ‘ Ornithological Obser- 
vations in the Sutlej Valley, N.W. Himalayas,” which deserves the 
attention and the study of the philosophical ornithologist. The author, 
Dr. Stoliczka, is a gentleman whose name is well known as that ofa 
distinguished paleontologist and geologist. And this, I believe, his 
first ornithological contribution, possesses merits more than sufficient to 
entitle him to a high place among scientific ornithologists. The acces- 
sion to our ranks of a recruit already so eminent in other branches of 
the natural sciences will be hailed with p!easure, and, by those who aim 
at higher objects than the mere priority of naming their species, with 
gratitude. The addition of another labourer in the but partially tilled 
field of Asiatic zoology will be welcome to the few, though happily in- 
creasing, workers in that much- neglected region of the earth’s surface ; 
while a perusal of Dr. Stoliczka’s paper will show that it is possible for 
a naturalist primarily and chiefly occupied with a widely differing 
branch of research, to combine a record of practical zoological obser- 
vations made in the field with an almost rigid accuracy of nomen- 
vlature.’ 


After pointing out that, according to Dr. Stoliczka’s obser- 
vations, the avi-fauna of the Sutlej valley contains a strange 
mixture of forms belonging to the plains of continental India 





* Published in an extra number of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’ for 1875. 
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with those of the elevated table-lands of the Himalayas, Lord 
Walden continues as follows :— 


‘In his instructive sketch (p. 53) of the physical construction of the: 
Sutlej valley, Dr. Stoliczka supplies us with a ready explanation of 
this apparently anomalous commingling of the avi-faunas of such diffe- 
rent zoological provinces. The Sutlej, without making a long eastern: 
or western circuit, like the Bramapootra and the Indus, breaks, in an 
almost direct line towards the plains, through the intervening ranges of 
gigantic mountains, cutting its way, or bursting a passage, through the 
solid rock, and jumping, in acourse of 180, or in a straight line of 110 
miles, from an altitude of 13,000 to that of 1,000 feet. Its valley and 
those of its affluents thus provide an easy means of access from the 
plains to the elevated table-lands north of the Himalayas, and become 
a direct highway for birds migrating from the north or the south of 
those mountains; and although, in historical times at least, neither the: 
nations north nor south of the Himalayan barrier have ever availed 
themselves of these natural advantages either for warlike or commer- 
cial purposes, Dr. Stoliczka almost implies that the most feasible route 
to or from Central Asia is to be met with by following the course of 
the Sutlej. The country of the plains extends to within the mouth of 
the valley ; and there are still to be found the animals indigenous to 
the low country. Higher up, but yet in the lower portions of the 
valley, to an elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, many low country 
species of birds find those conditions of food and climate which become 
suspended in the plains during the great heat and drought of summer, 
and the means of forming their nests and rearing their young. And 
there also a few Central Himalayan hill-forms occur, but diminished in 
variety and number of species, having almost reached their western 
geographical limit, through the action and effects of an increased lati- 
tude; while as the valley continues rising to its greatest elevation, the 
species and genera of the Central Asiatic fauna begin to appear, in- 
creasing in number, until, when the summit is gained, they almost 
exclusively predominate. 

‘In short this valley, which has its beginning in the Tibetan zoolo- 
gical province, and its termination in the Indian, is a highway for 
birds which pass the summer in Central or Northern Asia, and the 
winter in India, and is alternately a refuge for those Tibetan birds 
which cannot endure the rigour of a Tibetan winter, and for those 
Indian species which are unabie to support the great heats of an Indian 
summer.’ 


To the ‘ Ibis’ for 1871 Lord Walden again contributed a 
critical paper upon another ornithological essay of the same 
author. On this occasion, however, the scene is shifted to. 
the province Wellesley in the Malay peninsula, and, whilst 
according an equal meed of praise to Dr. Stoliczka’s diligence 
and accuracy, Lord Walden gives some good reasons why he 
cannot in every case agree with the conclusions arrived at. 

In the same year Lord Walden read before the Zoologica) 
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Society an elaborate memoir on the birds of the island of 
Celebes. This was subseauently published in the Society’s 
‘ Transactions,’ and forms one of the best bits of work which 
he had yet accomplished. As shown by Mr. Wallace in his 
well-known volumes of travel in the Malay archipelago, the 
flora and fauna of Celebes are subjects of special interest. 
Celebes is just on the line where the Oriental Region ter- 
minates and the Australian Region begins, and it is a great 
question to which of these two primary zoological divisions 
the island is most naturally to be referred. In order to con- 
tribute towards the solution of this problem, Lord Walden set 
to work to collect all the available information yet published 
on the Celebesian avi-fauna, and to construct thereupon a com- 
plete account of the birds of the island and the adjacent island 
groups of Sanghir and Sula. Thus, aided by the unrivalled 
series of specimens from these localities in his own collection, 
he succeeded in producing a most valuable memoir. After a 
critical list of the Celebesian species of birds, as thus deter- 
mined, the singular relations of this ornis are set forth in a 
series of six tables in which the various signs of connexion 
between India on the one hand, and Australia on the other, 
are given. These tables are elaborately discussed; and, 
although no positive result is stated in so many words, the 
balance of evidence is shown to be on the Indian side. 


‘The number of birds inhabiting Celebes amounts at least to 193, 
Of this number sixty-five are peculiar tothe island. Twenty more 
are found also in the Sula islands, cr the Sanghir group, making a total 
of eighty-five species peculiar to Celebes and the two groups just men- 
tioned. Of the remaining 108 species, fifty-five have Indian affinities 
(that is, are elsewhere only found in the Indian region as opposed to 
the Australian), though many extend beyond the limits of the Indian 
region ; fourteen are found in the Australian and not in the Indian 
region, and twenty-eight are common to both regions; eight more 
species seem to be confined to the Moluccan islands; and three, not 
included above, are doubtfully found beyond Celebes.’ 


The study of the birds of Celebes naturally led Lord 
Walden on into investigations of the feathered inhabitants of the 
adjoining lands. In 1872 and 1873 excellent memoirs were 
contributed to the ‘Ibis’ upon collections received at Chisle- 
hurst from Northern Borneo and from the Andaman islands. 
The former of these was made by a well-known traveller, Mr. 
A. H. Everett, who subsequently, as we shall see, undertook 
a special expedition in Lord Walden’s service; the latter was 
the result of a visit paid to the Andamans by Lord Walden’s 
own nephew, Captain R. Wardlaw Ramsay, who afterwards 
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became the legatee of his collection and the editor of his orni- 
thological works. Captain Wardlaw Ramsay was sent on 
duty to Port Blair with a detachment of his regiment, and, 
* being an excellent shot as well as a keen naturalist, collected 
‘ in a couple of months 460 specimens of birds representing 62 
‘ species.’ These were worked out by Lord Walden with his 
usual zeal and ability, and the opportunity was taken of 
summing up all that was known of the Andamanese avi-fauna, 
which was shown to resemble ‘ that of the highlands of India 
‘south of the Himalayas and west of the Brahmapootra, 
‘rather than that of the Indo-Malayan or Indo-Chinese 
* countries.’ 

Controversy was by no means congenial to Lord Tweed- 
dale’s disposition, As a rule, his critical remarks upon other 
writings are the reverse of harsh in their character, and only 
go so far as is necessary to correct error and to place facts on 
their true basis. But about this time Lord Tweeddale’s 
sympathies were excited by an unprovoked attack made by 
Mr. Allan Hume, an Indian amateur ornithologist, upon Dr. 
Finsch, one of the most learned and accomplished naturalists 
of the Fatherland. In 1867 and 1868 Dr. Finsch had issued 
two well-known volumes on the Parrots, which still remain the 
principal authority on this extensive group of birds. In 1874, 
2.e. six years after the publication of the second volume of the 
* Monograph,’ Mr. Hume took occasion to write a review of it, 
and, profiting by the knowledge of the Indian species which 
he had in the meantime acquired, and by some alleged inaccura- 
cies of Dr. Finsch regarding them, proceeded to condemn the 
whole work in unmeasured terms, accusing the author of 
* wanton and perverse ignorance’ and ‘ gratuitous’ errors. In 
the course of his} remarks, Mr. Hume, being unacquainted 
with German,* made some ridiculous blunders as to various 
expressions used by Dr. Finsch, and indulged himself in a 
vulgar style of facetiousness, which is hardly suitable 
to scientific writing. These points Lord Tweeddale, in his 
‘Reply to Mr. Allan Hume’s Review,’ published in the 
‘Ibis’ for 1874, seized hold of with great adroitness, and 
administered to the Indian critic such a rebuke as must have 
made him long regret that he had not tarned his pen in 
another direction. 

In 1873 the acquisition of a fine series of birds collected in 





* Amongst other amusing errors Mr. Hume supposes ‘ Finsch ’ to he 
the equivalent of ‘Finch’ in English, and addresses his author as 
* Dr. Fringilla’! 
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various islands of the Philippine group, by Dr. A. B. Meyer 
(now director of the Zoological Museum of Dresden), turned 
Lord Tweeddale’s special attention to this somewhat neglected 
part of the Indian archipelago. The interest attaching 
itself to the ornithology of this group was already well known 
to Lord Tweeddale, who, in 1872, had examined and deter- 
mined a small collection made in one of the smaller islands 
(Negros) by Mr. E. L. Layard, and who had never since lost 
sight of the subject But, excited by the extensive set of 
specimens received from Dr. Meyer, Lord Tweeddale resolved 
to prepare a complete and exhaustive memoir on the avi-fauna 
of the whole of the Philippine group, bringing together all 
that had been hitherto recorded upon the subject. This plan 
was carried out in the spring of 1873, and the memoir was read 
before the Zoological Society in June that year at one of the 
last meetings of the session, and subsequently published in the 
quarto ‘ Transactions.’ Here it occupies about 120 pages, 
illustrated by eleven coloured plates of the rarer and _ less 
known birds, and an explanatory map of the Philippine archi- 
pelago, the whole forming a companion memoir to Lord 
Tweeddale’s previous essay on the birds of Celebes. In the 
preface to the memoir, Lord Tweeddale gives a gencral outline 
of the authorities on this subject. The only previous attempt 
to construct a complete list of the Philippine birds had 
been made by Dr. von Martens, of Berlin, who had enumerated 
194 species as pertaining to it. From these Lord Tweeddale’s 
investigations had obliged him to deduct 24 as incorrectly 
entered ; but, on the other hand, he had to add 49, mainly from 
Dr. Meyer’s collections, thus making up the total number to 
219. As regards the general character of the birds of the 
Philippines, he writes as follows :— 


‘Our knowledge of this avi-fauna is not sufficient to support any 
general conclusions ; but enough is known to establish the fact that the 
Philippine archipelago, like Celebes, is a border land, linking, as it 
were, the Papuan and Indian regions. As we quit the mainland of the 
Indian region in the south-east, it is well known that the Indo-Ethio- 
pian types diminish in number; and in the Philippines, as in Celebes, 
they may be said to be at their minimum. Butalong with them many 
Indo-Malayan types also disappear from both these insular areas; 
while, on the other hand, they are replaced by peculiarly Papuan 
generic forms, and by a few peculiar forms not in numbers sufficient to 
balance tle absence of the Indo-Ethiopian and the Indo-Malayan. We 
consequently find an ornis more anomalous in its admixture of forms, 
but poorer as regards species. So far as we know, it may be asserted 
that, after Celebes, the Philippine archipelago is the least rich in Indian 
genera and species of all the sub-areas of the Indian region; while, like 
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Celebes, it is stamped with a marked Papuan character by the presence 
of Cacatua and Megapodius, and by its richness in members of the 
Psittacida, Alcedinidw, and Columbida? 


After the publication of this excellent memoir it need hardly 
be said that Lord Tweeddale was universally regarded as the 
leading authority on the birds of every part of the Malay 
archipelago. Disputed questions on this subject were referred 
to him for solution, and doubtful specimens for determination. 
This is fully manifest as we look through his smaller papers 
about this period. In 1876 the ‘ Challenger’ returned home 
with its multifarious specimens, and the Philippine specimens 
were immediately placed by Mr. Sclater (who had undertaken 
the working out of the whole of the collection of birds) at 
Lord Tweeddale’s disposition for determination. The ¢ Chal- 
‘lenger’ having visited several previously unexplored islands 
in the Indian archipelago, many new and interesting species 
were thus brought to light, which were forthwith described by 
Lord Tweeddale in the Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings,’ and 
subsequently figured in the second volume of the ‘ Reports of 
‘ the * Challenger ” Expedition.’ 

But Lord Tweeddale did not long remain content with such 
accessions to his collection of Philippine birds as might come 
to him by indirect means. Becoming greatly interested in the 
rich ornithology of the Philippine archipelago, he resolved to 
obtain the services of Mr. A. H. Everett, an energetic field- 
naturalist (of whom we have spoken above in connexion with 
one of Lord Tweeddale’s former papers), for the thorough ex- 
ploration of the Philippines. Instructed by Lord Tweeddale, 
Mr. Everett left Sarawak for Manilla at the end of 1876. 
and visited successively the islands of Luzon, Zebu, Mindanao, 
Dinagat, Bazol, Nipah, Negros, Leyte, Panaon, Palawan, 
Bohol, and Basilan, not to mention smaller islets. In each 
of these islands collections were obtained during the two 
years devoted by Mr. Everett to this expedition, and were 
worked out by Lord Tweeddale in a series of papers (twelve 
in all) published in the Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings.’ 
The last two of these were left in manuscript at the time 
of Lord Tweeddale’s death, and were not published until i879. 
Taken together, they form a most valuable supplement to 
the general memoir on the birds of the Philippines of which 
we have already spoken, not only containing descriptions of a 
large number of new species, but also giving authentic details 
as to the geographical distribution of the birds of this archi- 
pelago. Mr. Everett having concluded his explorations at the 
end of 1878, Lord Tweeddale had determined to prepare anew 
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and revised list of the birds of the Philippines. This plan, 
however, he did not live to carry out, leaving the manuscript 
in an unfinished state. To his nephew, Captain Wardlaw 
Ramsay, the legatee of his ornithological collection, we are in- 
debted for having accomplished the task of bringing this 
valuable piece of work to a conclusion. it is now published in 
the appendix to the reprint of Lord Tweeddale’s ornithological 
works, and does credit alike to the ornithologist who designed 
it and to him who carried it out. 

It is thus evident that Lord Tweeddale died in the full tide 
of his work, leaving behind him a blank in the ranks of British 
ornithologists which it will be by no means easy to fill. 
Amongst his brethren of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
there are no doubt many of accurate knowledge and unflagging 
industry, and many, we believe, with sufficiently ample means 
to enable them to undertake new researches. But the com- 
bination of the latter accident with the former qualities is, to 
say the least of it, by no means usual, and the science of or- 
nithology will, as we have good reason to believe, long have 
to deplore the untimely death of Arthur Hay, ninth Marquis 
of Tweeddale. 

But it is not by men of science only that the loss of this 
accomplished nobleman will be lamented and his memory 
cherished. It would not be suitable in this place to enlarge 
on the sorrow of his family and his friends, but we may be 
permitted to pay this passing tribute to so blameless and use- 
ful a life. Lord Tweeddale’s singularly modest and reserved 
disposition led him to avoid notoriety, and he had taken no 
part in what is called public life; but he fulfilled to per- 
fection all the duties of the tranquil and retired path which it 
was his pleasure to pursue. As a traveller, gifted with singu- 
lar powers of observation, he had not only visited most of the 
states of Europe, but he had explored the remote provinces of 
Asia. As an officer, he had not only mastered and applied 
the rules of regimental duty, but he had studied the science 
and the art of war. When he succeeded, somewhat late in 
life, to the hereditary honours and estates of his illustrious 
family, he immediately displayed all the qualities of an intelli- 
gent, liberal, and generous landlord; and although the period 
during which he filled that position was unhappily very short, 
he had done enough to show that he was both able and willing 
to assume a public position of great utility to the interests of 
Scotland. It is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
northern kingdom, that the heads of the great Scottish houses 
have for the most part shown as much energy in promoting 
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the progress of the country and the welfare of our people, as 
their ancestors had done in leading their retainers to battle. 
The Scotland of to-day is in great measure the result of their 
enterprise and enlightened guidance. Thus, for example, the 
bare, heaths and morasses of the Lammermuir hills were 
changed by the father of the late Marquis into fertile farms, 
from which, as he used to boast, wheat was brought for the 
first time to Haddington market. The great rhymer of the 
North placed near Yester the scene of the phantom fight of 
Marmion in the days of chivalry; but modern chivalry con- 
sists in the victory over ignorance, illiberality, and the miseries 
of humble life, and he is the best knight and gentleman who 
labours most effectually to subdue them. 


Art. IX.—1. The British Navy: its Strength, Resources, 
and Administration. By Sir Tuomas Brassey, K.C.B., 
M.P.,M.A. Vols. I. and II. : Shipbuilding for the Purposes 
of War. 8vo. London: 1882. 


2. Forewarned, Forearmed. By the Right Hon. Lord Henry 
Gorpon Lennox, M.P. London: 1882. 


3. Address of Sir W. G. Armstrrone, C.B., LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.RS., President of the Institution of Civil Engineers: 
January 10, 1882. 

4. England on the Defensive, or the Problem of Invasion 
critically examined under the Aspect of a Series of Military 
Operations. By Captain J. T. Barrineron, late of the 
Royal Artillery. Crown 8vo. London: 1881. 


LITTLE more than a year ago* it was our duty to call 
attention to the remarkable fact that of all recent works 

on the condition and progress of our own and foreign navies, 
not one was of English authorship. Sir Thomas Brassey has at 
length wiped away this reproach, and, in his ‘ Shipbuilding for 
‘the Purposes of War, has given us the first instalment of what 
promises to be almost an Encyclopedia of maritime knowledge. 
And when we say given, the word may be taken in its literal 
sense. The volumes, well printed, profusely illustrated, and 
handsomely got up, are offered for sale at a price that seems 
insufficient even to pay the cost of publication; the heavy 
expenses necessarily attending the production of such a work 
being defrayed by the liberality of the author. The book is 


* Edinburgh Review, January, 1881. 
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thus essentially a gift to the British nation; and treating, as it 
does, of a subject of the utmost interest and national import- 
ance, it is most opportune at the present time, when, owing to 
a variety of causes, the comparative strength of the British 
navy has been much discussed. 

It is still fresh in our memories how, during last autumn, 
something approaching to a scare was raised by a letter from 
one of the Admirals of the Fleet, in which he stated his belief 
that our fleet was much below par, and that, in all the fittings 
for naval war, we had allowed the French to come perilously 
near to an equality. Sir Thomas Symonds’s opinion on pro- 
fessional matters necessarily carried great weight, more espe- 
cially in the minds of those who, knowing his high reputation 
and distinguished service, were ignorant of the peculiar circum- 
stances which had embittered his spirit and led him to look 
with jaundiced eyes on everything connected with Admiralty 
administration. When, however, more recently, Lord Henry 
Lennox treated the electors of Chatham or of Portsmouth to 
what would nautically be called a ‘ twice-laid’ version of Sir 
Thomas Symonds’s letter, and embodied this version in a 
pamphlet, under the title of ‘ Forewarned, Forearmed,’ it was 
impossible for anyone not to feel a doubt whether his speeches 
or his pamphlet were quite so free from ‘ party attack or poli- 
‘ tical bias,’ as he himself declared them to be; and notwith- 
standing his claim to attention as a former Secretary of the 
Admiralty, there were many unable to remember how his offi- 
cial career was marked by that distinction which could stamp 
him as an authority on naval matters. He had, however, 
figures at his command; his tabular statements were pub- 
lished in the daily and weekly papers all over the country ; 
there were few outside the official circle who could, offhand, point 
out their inaccuracies or exaggerations ; and numbers of people, 
who knew little of a ship and nothing of the navy, beyond the 
broad facts that it is, in modern language, our first line of 
defence, and that some ten millions are annually spent on its 
maintenance, felt their spirits disquieted, and their blood 
turned to water. Is the old country, they asked, really played 
out? Are we to‘live henceforth on the sufferance of our 
powerful neighbours beyond the Channel? And, to swell this 
anxiety, out comes a very epic of invasion panic, in the shape 
of § England on the Defensive ;’ a book which is, perhaps, not 
meant to be mischievous, and which is, in fact, too silly to be 
so. It is, of course, open to any would-be military reformer 
to discuss the present condition of our army, or to maintain 
that it is inadequate to the needs of the kingdom; but to 
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assume, as the basis of his arguments, that the British navy 
has ceased to exist, is to wander so far beyond the limits of 
probability and even of practical possibility, that any pro- 
position deduced from such an hypothesis is undeserving of 
serious consideration. 

The question as to the relative strength and efficiency of 
the navy is, however, a very different thing, and one not 
lightly to be put aside. We may doubt the authority of Lord 
Henry Lennox, or the temper of Sir Thomas Symonds, and 
yet still feel the necessity of assuring ourselves as to the 
exact measure of fact or fiction contained in their representa- 
tions. It is thus, therefore, that we doubly welcome Sir 
Thomas Brassey’s work. The author's” official position is a 
guarantee of his accuracy; for, although it does not permit 
him to refer to reports not already before the public, it does 
undoubtedly enable him to check those that have been pub- 
lished, with a severity altogether beyond the reach of other 
writers, The book is avowedly a compilation; it is based 
largely on the labours of Mr. King, of the United States 
Navy; of Captain von Kronenfels or von Littrow of the 
Austrian Navy; and on the numerous disquisitions which have 
from time to time appeared in the papers and periodicals of 
England or the Continent; and in his desire to guard against 
any charge of stating facts as of his own immediate knowledge, 
the author has chosen rather to run the risk of repetition and 
occasional incoherence. So far it might perhaps appear that 
any earnest, competent, and industrious writer might have done 
what Sir Thomas Brassey has accomplished; but we are at 
liberty to suppose that in the choice of material and in gauging 
the merit of the several descriptions and reports, he has been 
guided by his special opportunities, and that the results of his 
selection may be therefore depended on with a feeling of com- 
parative certainty. We thus receive the book as genuinely the 
author’s, although it is, in great part, written by somebody 
else: the words may be the words of King, or Kronenfels, or 
Barnaby; the sense is the sense of Brassey. 

For now nearly twenty years the idea has held its ground in 
Europe that the strength of a modern navy is to be measured 
exclusively by the number and size of its first-class ironclads. 
Nation has vied with nation in producing vessels of exaggerated 
dimensions; and each addition to the thickness of armour- 
plating or to the weight of armament has been trumpeted 
abroad as a prospective victory. In this respect the advantage 
clearly remains with Italy, which has concentrated its naval 
expenditure for years on the production of four ships, which, 
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when completed, will form a quartet unequalled up to the 
present time, and likely to remain so. The ships are, no 
doubt, exceedingly powerful, carrying the heaviest guns yet 
manufactured, behind armour ranging in the ‘Italia’ or 
‘ Lepanto’ up to 30 inches, or more, in thickness. When 
armour of this enormous weight has to be carried, it is ob- 
viously necessary to diminish the relative area over which it 
is spread. A ship of this class might be simply described as a 
comparatively small but exceedingly heavy iron chest built on 
to a raft. The principle is thus stated with especial reference 
to the ‘ Italia’ or ‘ Lepanto’ :— 

‘ Their floating powers are preserved by a cellular raft body, which 
is partly above the water line and partly below it, standing on an 
armoured deck below the water line, which will deflect a shot upwards, 
and prevent it from going through the bottom. They have double 
sides, also cellular, some ten or twelve feet apart, and each watertight 
division of the hold is made as small as possible. The cellular raft 
body is stowed with coal, so that water entering there will find the 
space into which it would flow occupied by material which already 
forms one of the weights carried by the ship. The main principles are 
to protect the battery and its communication with the magazine with 
armour; to keep all the other vital parts of the ship below the water 
line; to fill up the space, into which water could penetrate through a 
shot-hole, with coal ; and to divide the hull into as many cells as possible, 
each of them keeping out the water when the others are flooded... Pro- 
tection against torpedoes is gained by the space left between the inner 
and outer walls of the ship, and by her great speed.’ 


The partial application of the principle here enunciated to 
our own ‘ Inflexible’ drew down on the Admiralty the severe 
criticism of Mr. (now Sir Edward) Reed. He maintained that 
when the unarmoured ends were destroyed by the enemy’s fire, 
when the cork and stores with which they were filled were shot 
away, when they were, in technical language, ‘riddled and 
‘ gutted,’ the ship would then have no stability and must 
inevitably capsize. Mr. Reed’s reputation as a naval architect 
gave weight to his views, enforced by very vigorous language ; 
and although the Constructive Department of the Admiralty 
did not share his apprehensions, the question was of such 
paramount importance that it was referred to a special com- 
mittee of disinterested experts. This committee pronounced 
that undoubtedly the ship, if reduced to the riddled and gutted 
condition presupposed by Mr. Reed, in the presence of a still 
powerful enemy, would be in an extremely critical state. 

‘Her speed and power of turning,’ they said, ‘ would be so limited 
as to prevent her being mancuvred with sufficient rapidity to insure 
her against being effectively rammed, or so as to avoid a well-directed 
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torpedo, while the small residuum of stability. she would possess would 
not avail to render such an attack other than fatal. Her guns would 
also have to be worked with great caution, and under restrictions im- 


posed by the high angle to which their combined movements would, 
in broadside firing, heel the ship.’ 


But they also pronounced— 


‘that the complete penetration and waterlogging of the unprotected 
ends of the ship, coupled with the blowing out of the whole of the 
stores and the cork by the action of shell-fire, is not likely to happen 
very early in an engagement ; further, that it is in a very high degree 
improbable, even in an engagement protracted to any extent which can 
be reasonably anticipated. Nor do they think it possible, except in the 
event of her being attacked by enemies of such preponderating force as 


to render her entering into any engagement in the highest degree 
imprudent. " 


__ In this view of the extreme improbability, they were quite 
in agreement with naval opinion ; as the mouthpiece of which 
Captain Price stated in the House of Commons, ‘ that he had 
‘heard of blowing the inside out of a rabbit; but to talk of 
‘blowing the inside out of a ship was simply absurd.’ The 
committee, however, taking into consideration the bare 
possibility, suggested that, by increasing the beam of future 
ships, even this might be defied. , 


‘We desire,’ they said, ‘ to bring under the very serious consideration of 
their lordships the necessity, before proceeding with the construction of 
more vessels of the type of the “ Inflexible,” of thoroughly investigating 
whether by more beam their safety may not be largely increased with- 
out impairing their speed and efficiency. We note that the beam of 
the “ Inflexible” was limited by the consideration of the width of the 
docks available for her repair, but we doubt if this consideration ought 
to outweigh the great advantages which a further increase of beam 
would give to vessels of the “Inflexible” type. We are the more in- 
clined to doubt it, because, at present, docks capable of accommodatin 

vessels of any breadth can be constructed of iron rapidly, and at - 
serious cost in comparison with that of such vessels as the “ Inflexible iia 


It was, however, not only the ‘ Inflexible’ that Mr. Reed 
had rudely criticised. His judgment on the stability of the 
Italian ships was equally unfavourable, and drew from Mr 
Barnaby the expression of a very different opinion. ‘ The 
‘ Italians,’ he said, ‘for the “ Duilio” and “ Dandolo,” trust 
‘for both buoyancy and stability, to. their unarmoured raft. 
‘In their later and far larger ships “ Italia” and “ Lepanto 
‘ they have gone further still, and surrendered the citadel iteclf 
‘abandoning side armour entirely. I am not at all confident 
‘that the Italians are not in the right, and I have recom- 
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‘mended a large experiment to settle that question.’ ‘The 
« « Duilio” and “ Dandolo,”’ replied Mr. Reed, ‘ are exposed, 
‘in my opinion, beyond all doubt or question, to speedy de- 
‘struction.’ This Mr. Barnaby would by no means allow, 
and, in expressing his dissent, gave a general outline of the 
policy now favoured by the Constructor’s department. 


‘ As to the sea-going fleets, we have already proceeded far in stripping 
the armour from their sides, and coming back to the old condition, but 
with this important difference: the vital parts of the fighting machine 
are protected against the enemy’s guns to such an extent that no single 
shot or shell shall be capable of disabling it. This protection, however 
afforded, appears to be indispensable in ships designed under such con- 
ditions of warfare as now exist.’ 


The ‘Italia’ and ‘ Lepanto,’ he went on to say, are thus pro- 
tected ships, rather than ironclads, strictly so called; but their 
protection, in some places, takes the form of the thickest 
armour that has yetbeen made. ‘ They have an underwater deck 
‘ of 3-inch armour, weighing about 1,200 tons, and they have 
‘ probably an equal weight of armour of 18 to 27 inches, pro- 
*tecting their internal vital parts.’ Even this very large 
maximum seems to have been exceeded; and in his appendix, 
Sir Thomas Brassey has assigned to these ships armour of the 
stupendous thickness of 333 inches.* 

The naval world has gone on singularly careless of Sir 
Edward Reed’s opinions, which, on different occasions, have 
seemed to be dictated by partiality, prejudice, or caprice, 
rather than by cool judgment and professional skill. It is 
not forgotten that the object of his admiration was at one time the 
Russian ‘ Peter the Great,’ a ship which nearly shook herself 
to pieces-by the concussion of her own guns; or that the type 
on which he afterwards lavished his praise was that of the 
‘ Popoffkas ’"—saucers with pomatum pots in the middle, as 
one of his antagonists, in no unhappy vein, described them 
— circular ships, which the war with Turkey proved to 
be useless or unseaworthy; and that, more recently, he 
has filled columns of the ‘ Times’ with most enthusiastic and 
almost extravagant laudation of the ‘ Livadia,’ which, after 
making her voyage from Scotland to the Black Sea, has quietly 
remained in harbour, and is now, by the latest accounts, 
ordered to be broken up. It might, of course, be said that his 
condemnation of the ‘ Inflexible’ or of the Italian ships has 
not been falsified by experience. In England, at any rate, we 











* These figures are perhaps questionable. A description of these 
ships lately published in the ‘ Revue Maritime et Coloniale’ gives the 
greatest thickness of armour as 750™, or a trifle less than 30 inches. 
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have made up our minds to wait until his hypothetical ¢ rid- 
‘ dling and gutting’ becomes fact. In Italy the decision has 
been more prompt, to the effect that Sir Edward Reed really 
knew very little about the ships, and that, not having the par- 
ticulars of their design, he was not competent to form an opinion 
as to their stability. 

All the signs of the present year seem to show that, 
although the building of ships of such extreme size will not be 
repeated, the principle on which those ships have been con- 
structed and armoured will receive a still further development. 
The ‘ Ajax’ and ‘ Agamemnon,’ now approaching completion, 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Colossus,’ launched within this last 
month, though nearly 3,000 tons smaller than the ‘ Inflexible,’ 
are, in the main, of the same type. The ‘ Collingwood,’ laid 
down in July, 1880, and which will have a displacement of 
9,150 tons, as compared with the 11,400 tons of the ‘ Inflexible,’ 
was described by Sir Thomas Brassey, in one of his recent 
speeches,* as typical of a class which the Admiralty propose 
to repeat; and which they are, in fact, repeating, not only in 
the ‘ Rodney’ already laid down, but in the ‘ Howe’ and the 
* Benbow.’ ¢ 


‘In these ships,’ he said, ‘ the most important change is the disposi- 
tion of the armour. In the central citadel turret ships, it forms the 
wall of the citadel: in the “ Collingwood,” it is taken away from the 
central citadel and formed into separate fixed barbette towers. Between 
the barbettes, and above the upper deck, is a large battery, protected by 
one-inch steel plating from the fire of machine guns, and containing six 
six-inch breech-loading guns, fought at ports fourteen feet above water. 
The guns in the turrets are twenty-two feet above water. The battery 
is protected from a raking fire by wing bulkheads, plated with six-inch 
armour. ‘The crew will be berthed in the upper battery, and will have 
accommodation infinitely superior to that of any turret ship. In addi- 
tion to the points already mentioned, the “ Collingwood” class will have 
the conspicuous merit of economy. . .. The present Board have had 
under their consideration plans for a more formidable vessel, but they 
cannot bring themselves to believe that it is prudent to expend a million 
sterling on a single hull.’ 


And he continued :— 


‘The constant development of the penetrating power of the gun must 

* At St. Leonards, December 9, 1881. 

+ The Secretary of the Admiralty refers to these as the ‘ British 
“Admiral class.’ In naming a number of our powerful ships of war 
after distinguished British Admirals, we trust that the name of one 
greater than any of these four, the name of Lord Hawke, is not to be 
forgotten. 
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tend to lessen the value of armour. The separation of the part of the 
ship which is above water from the submerged portion of the hull, by 
a horizontal armoured watertight deck, and a minute cellular subdivision 
of both sections of the ship, especially of that which is below the water- 
line, would seem to be the best system of protection from heavy shot 
and the Whitehead torpedo. If we cannot prevent penetration we may 
localise the injuries received. If this be a sound view of the object to 
which naval architecture for fighting purposes should be directed, 
armour will be used not so much to protect buoyancy and stability, as 
to furnish a shield for the gunners, the guns, and the delicate machinery 
employed to work them. It will be retained to prevent that happen- 
ing which happened at Sinope; to keep out shell and the still more 
destructive bullets from machine guns, and thus to lessen the fearful 
carnage which would take place on decks crowded with men at 
quarters.’ 


To a still greater extent than even in the ‘ Collingwood’ 
and the other ships of this class, has the principle of protecting 
rather than of armouring, and of seeking safety in subdivision, 
been carried in what have been officially called the armed 
cruisers, lately laid down: the ‘ Impérieuse’ and ‘ Warspite,’ 
designed, as stated by Mr. Trevelyan, in introducing the Navy 
Estimates on March 18, 1881, ‘ to keep the sea, and to sweep 
‘the sea.’ These ships, the latest outcome of the policy of our 
Admiralty and the ingenuity of our constructors, are described 
as 315 feet long, and 61 feet in extreme breadth, of about 7,300 
tons displacement, and calculated for a speed of sixteen knots. 
They will have amidships a belt of steel-faced armour, eight 
feet broad and 140 feet long, ten inches thick, with ten inches 
of backing, protecting their engine-room and boilers, three feet 
above water and five feet below: and five feet under water, 
covering the unarmoured ends, will be a deck of inclined steel, 
three inches thick. The cost of the hull and engines of these 
ships is estimated at 400,000/. as against 550,000/. for ships of 
the ‘ Collingwood’ class. 

The mention of these ships of the newest type is sufficient 
to show the line on which the Admiralty are proceeding with 
regard to our ironclad navy. The building of such ships is, 
however, a work of time, and several years must elapse before 
these are afloat and ready for service. The present strength of 
our fleet can only be counted in those ships that are now actually, 
or very nearly, ready for sea. But of these, many may almost 
be considered obsolete; and indeed very few are of a type which 
there is any probability of seeing repeated. Many have 
armour which, twenty years ago, was of proof, but which the 
smallest naval guns of the present day would pierce without 
difficulty. The want of subdivision in these older ships is a 
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worse fault: they have indeed water-tight compartments, but 
these compartments are too large effectually to localise any 
serious injury. It is customary to put out of count all ships 
that have not armour of six inches, or more, in thickness ; but 
as six inches of armour would be pierced by modern guns 
almost as easily as four and a half or five and a half inches, 
there is no conclusive reason for drawing a line at this limit. 
It might seem more logical to draw it between cellular and 
non-cellular ships; but as each new ship is more subdivided 
than her predecessor, there exists no such broad line of demarca- 
tion; and if any imaginary line was assumed, the number of 
ships included as effective men-of-war would, in our lists, be 
extremely small, and, in the lists of other countries, would 
almost vanish. 

It is thus quite impossible to state in exact figures the com- 
parison between our own ironclad fleet and that of any other 
country, as, for instance, of France. All England has been 
sufficiently well admonished by Lord Henry Lennox’s lists, 
that the fleets of England and France are ‘ within a measurable 
‘distance of equality ;’ that, in fact, they are ‘ thirty-eight 
‘all.’ The statement is little less absurd than the language in 
which it is conveyed. Any two things comparable by their 
nature, such as a mountain and a molehill, are within a mea- 
surable distance of equality ; and by no admissible method of 
reckoning do the effective fleets of either England or France 
amount to thirty-eight. On the part of the French, the 
number was obtained by including all ships building or pro- 
jected, such as the very powerful ‘ Amiral Baudin,’ ‘ Caiman,’ 
and others ; by including also vessels such as the ‘ Tempéte’ 
and ‘ Vengeur,’ which, though heavily armoured and armed, 
‘ belong to the second class of non-rigged coast-defence vessels, 
‘ and are intended exclusively for the defence of the coasts and 
‘ harbours of France ;’ by over-estimating the armour of three 
—the ‘ La Galissonniére,’ ‘ Victorieuse,’ and ‘ Triomphante ;’ 
and by forgetting that the ‘ Richelieu,’ a wooden ship, was 
partially destroyed by fire about a year before, was scuttled 
and sunk at Toulon, and, though since weighed, is certainly 
not yet fit for service, even if she may be at some future time.* 
Writing with more scrupulous care, and with the certainty of 
immediate Parliamentary criticism, Lord Henry Lennox has, 
in ‘ Forewarned, Forearmed,’ avoided some of his former 
mistakes. In his revised lists, the ‘ Richelieu’ no longer 








* Sir Thomas Brassey has altogether omitted her from his list, 
rightly counting her as a thing of the past. 
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appears; the ‘ Tempéte’ and ‘ Vengeur’ are relegated to their 
proper class; and ships still in embryo are not now reckoned as 
effective. The list is, in fact, reduced from thirty-eight to 
fifteen, in which, however, the ‘ Bayard’ and ‘ Turenne,’ not 
yet complete, are included, although, in his English list, no 
notice is taken of the much more powerful ships ‘ Ajax’ or 
‘ Agamemnon;’ and, as before, the armour of the ‘ Triomphante,’ 
‘ Victorieuse,’ and ‘ La Galissonniére,’ is again overstated—by 
only a fraction of an inch, it is true; but he has considered a 
fraction of an inch sufficient to exclude several efficient Eng- 
lish men-of-war of the largest size. We apply the limit strictly 
to one fleet as to the other; and, correcting Lord Henry Len- 
nox’s list in accordance with this principle, we find the numbers 
of the effective French fleet to be, not thirty-eight, not even 
fifteen, but ten; and of these, six, though powerful ships, are 
built of wood, and cannot have that structural strength which 
the weight of their armour and armament demands. 

Lord Henry Lennox has applied to the English list a rigid pro- 
cess of elimination similar to that which we have here applied to 
the French, and, after so doing, finds it present twenty-three as 
the corresponding number of effective ships of the same 
minimum strength. The reduction is on the strict principle 
which we have laid down; and so far as it is possible to 
establish a numerical comparison between the two fleets as 
they now exist, we believe that these numbers, twenty-three 
and ten, do not err in favour of the English. Undoubt- 
edly it appears, both from the lists and from the detailed 
accounts of shipbuilding in France, that our neighbours are 
making very great exertions to increase this branch of their 
navy, and that in a few years’ time they may be equal or even 
superior to us, provided that we meanwhile do nothing more 
than has already been decided on. But this is a proviso 
which we do not feel called on to grant. Our Admiralty are 
quite well aware of what is going on around us, and may be 
supposed, in the absence of proof, or even reasonable sus- 
picion to the contrary, to be keenly alive to the necessities of 
their position. 

We shall not attempt to discuss in detail Lord Henry 
Lennox’s curious argument that if we had even double the 
number of ships that the French could equip, we should still 
be only on a bare equality, because it would be necessary for 
us to put on one side six-tenths of our force for the protection 
of our colonies—a duty which the French, on their part, would 
perform with one-tenth. Does Lord Henry really believe that 
in time of war—we will suppose, as he has supposed, with the 
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French—any Board of Admiralty sitting not at Earslwood, but 
in Whitehall, would, irrespective of intelligence or special in- 
formation, arrange for the protection of our colonies by sending 
out a powerful squadron of ironclads to the neighbourhood of 
each? Long before they had provided such a squadron to 
keep watch over India, Canada, the West Indies, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Vancouver’s Island, Australia and New Zealand, 
not to speak of St. Helena, Hongkong, and the Fiji Islands, 
or any other of our scattered dependencies, the resources of a 
fleet much larger than even Lord Henry Lennox thinks 
requisite would have been exhausted. But the fact is that in 
any such war our colonies would be mainly protected in 
European seas, in the Bay of Biscay or in the Mediterranean ; 
it is there that any hostile expedition ought to be crushed ; it 
is there that our ironclad fleet would be massed, detaching only 
individual members of it for special service, or to arrange for 
those already detached by the enemy. In their own waters, 
against mere predatory attacks, the colonies must largely 
trust to local armaments, to floating batteries or torpedoes, to 
the light cruisers, and above all to a well-devised system of 
intelligence. Such items of naval strength Lord Henry 
Lennox ignores. He refuses to consider the English fleet as 
consisting of anything but ironclacs of the newest type and of 
the thickest armour. The ‘ Monarch’ is, according to him, 
‘lightly armoured’ with plates ranging up to ten inches; the 
‘ Audacious’ and her class, with 8 inches, are mere ‘ eggshell ’ 
ships, comparing most unfavourably with the as yet unfinished 
‘ Bayard’ or ‘ Turenne,’ which have a maximum thickness of 
92 inches, with the wooden ships ‘ Océan,’ ‘ Suffren,’ and 
others, armoured up to 7% inches, or even with the over-esti- 
mated ‘ Triomphante’ and her sisters. The ‘ Inflexible’ he 
has no opinion of, by reason of her unarmoured ends; and 
only under protest will he admit such ships as the ‘ Northamp- 
‘ton,’ ‘ Nelson,’ and ‘Shannon’ to take rank as armoured 
ships at all. The exact value of the compromise which has 
been made in these and other ships must at present remain, to a 
certain extent, matter of opinion; but Lord Henry Lennox, 
with that easy confidence which is generally believed to be the 
daughter of ignorance, gives judgment against the Admiralty 
and the Admiralty’s professional advisers. 

But putting Lord Henry Lennox and his easy confidence 
on one side, it is perhaps the most important question of the 
day whether, after all, the real strength of a navy is to be esti- 
mated solely, or even chiefly, by its armoured ships, ironclad 
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or protected. Within these last few weeks, a French admiral * 
has published his opinion that the active duties of ironclad 
fleets, in any future war, will be extremely limited; that 
the effective strength of a navy is in its torpedoes and its 
cruisers: and this opinion is based, not on any fantastic 
theory, but, as he maintains, on the facts of recent history. 
The action of the Russian Government, in view of the pos- 
sibilities which threatened a few years ago, showed the direc- 


_tion in which they, at least, would wish to wage a naval war, 


and that thus we might find ourselves engaged in a contest in 
which our fleet, unopposed, might cruise in unavailing majesty, 
whilst our commerce was spoiled, our supplies of provisions 
stopped, and our very existence imperilled by famine. That, 
by these means, enemies far our inferior in strength might still 
inflict on us most serious injury is not to-be doubted, and that 
possible enemies would try is absolutely certain. We have seen 
the preparations of Russia, whosearmoured fleetis scarcely worthy 
of serious consideration. The United States have also based 
the reconstruction of their navy on the same lines. According 
to the proposed scheme, in which armoured ships find no place, 
their sea-going navy is to becomposed solely of cruisers,twenty- 
one steel-built ships, of thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen knots, of 
from 3,500 to 5,300 tons displacement, full-rigged, and carry- 
ing six days’ coal at full speed. Once already, during their 
short national life, the United States have given us a severe 
lesson in the equipment of ocean cruisers; and, though at the 
present time their navy is weak, though even its projected re- 
construction does not tend to render it numerically formidable, 
we have at least learned the necessity of keeping a watchful 
eye on their naval policy. The French, too, though laying 
great stress on the possession of an armoured fleet, and heavily 
weighting their finances in order to obtain it, have been far 
from neglecting the comparatively light cruisers which, in any 
future war, may develop a peculiar importance. According to 
Sir Thomas Brassey’s list, they have now, built or building, 
seven such ships of from 3,000 to 5,500 tons displacement, or 
averaging 3,930 tons; sixteen of about 2,000 tons ; and seven 
of from 1,200 to 1,500; thirty in all: but with three excep- 
tions—‘ Tourville,’ ‘ Duquesne,’ and ‘ Duguay-Trouin ’"—they 
are all built of wood, and, according to our experience, are 
likely to be but shortlived. In this category the absolute 





* ‘La Guerre Maritime et les Ports Militaires de la France,’ par 
M. le Contre-Amiral Aube (‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ 15 mars 
1882.) 
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superiority of the English navy is even greater than in that of 
the armoured ships. It has fourteen ships of an average dis- 
placement of 4,140 tons, or ranging from 3,000 to 6,280; 
thirty-four of about 2,000, or between 1,760 and 2,380; and 
twenty-eight sloops of from 900 to 1,400 tons. As considered 
merely in reference to the numbers of the French, the com- 
parison would seem most satisfactory ; but it must be borne in 
mind that in time of war the first duty of these ships would be to 
protect or to prey on commerce, rather than to fight with equal 
and willing foes; and that, as the English commerce is vastly 
more valuable and more extended than that of any nation in 
the world, and as the number of English merchant ships is 
vastly greater, so is the task of covering and guarding these 
the more onerous, To prey on commerce is easier than to 
protect it, and in such matters it is no mere absolute superiority 
that will serve our turn. 

The wind and current charts explain what is now sufficiently 
well known, that merchant ships follow very definite routes 
across the ocean, and that these routes converge on certain 
limited areas, which have been called ‘ crossings.’* Thus, for 
instance, every sailing ship from Europe to the West Indies 
or to the United States, every ship from the United States or 
Canada bound to the eastward round the Cape of Good Hope, 
or to the westward round Cape Horn, and every ship home- 
ward bound from these distant stations either to Europe or to 
the States, necessarily passes through a position in the North At- 
lantic, approximately fixed by latitude 23° N., longitude 40° W. 
Or again, every European or American ship, whether outward 
or homeward bound, that crosses the Equator, does so in about 
longitude 26° W. ‘There are many other such centres of com- 
merce, but the mention of these is sufficient; and, though they 
are mainly determined, by the necessities of wind and current, 
for sailing ships, the greater number of merchant steamers do 
not widely diverge from what may be called the natural routes. 
These crossings will, in a future war, be most important stra- 
tegic points. A fast cruiser in one of these localities may 
be sure of finding there the enemy’s merchant ships, if the 
enemy has any. If we are the enemy, we have the ships, and 
it is not to be doubted that it is on these crossings that the 
hostile cruisers will wait. These, then, we shall have to guard. 





* We may here refer to the singularly able paper on ‘ Naval Intelli- 
‘gence and Protection of Commerce in War,’ by Captain J. C. R. 


Colomb, R.M.A., in the ‘Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
‘tion,’ vol. xxv. 
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One of our most distinguished living hydrographers, Captain 
Hull, has said—‘ The future battles at sea will not bear names 
‘ like Trafalgar, or the Nile, or Copenhagen, but will be known 
‘ by certain latitudes and longitudes of strategic centres—may- 
‘ be of 23° N., 40° W.; they may be called the battle of the 
* Equator, or the battle of Cancer, or the battle of Capricorn.’ 
Whether this is overstated or not, it is impossible to say; it 
seems not improbable that the strategic centres may be at- 
tacked and defended in force; but it is, at any rate, very 
evident that effectively to guard an area of from 2090 to 500 
miles across, from the presence of even one enemy’s cruiser, 
will require several ships, each faster and not weaker than 
any single antagonist; ten ships of twelve or thirteen knots’ 
speed would avail little against one with a speed of fifteen or 
sixteen knots. But the ground may be held against us by 
cruisers of such speed, and it is against such possibilities that 
we have to prepare. It is, therefore, necessary for us to have 
a sufficiency of ships fast enough to overtake, and powerful 
enough to overcome, any enemy’s ship which they may sight 
near these points of convergency. 

But the question of relative speed is one that it is impossible 
to settle without relative trial; time-trials, held under totally 
different circumstances, the conditions of which are imperfectly 
known, do not form any exact base for comparison. The ex- 
isting observations, as tabled by Sir Thomas Brassey, can only 
give a rough general idea; but, as far as they go, the com- 
parison obtained from them is not an unfavourable one. Of 
the French unarmoured cruisers, two only, the ‘ Tourville’ 
and‘ Duquesne,’ of more than 5,500 tons, are said to have a 
speed really great. They are tabled as having made respec- 
tively 16°89 and 16°87 knots. The ‘ Duguay-Trouin,’ of 3,189 
tons, is estimated to have a speed of sixteen knots, but the 
result of her trials is not given. These three are, it will be 
noticed, the ships already named as built of iron. Of the 
others, some of the smaller—ships of about 2,000 tons—are 
estimated to have a speed of from 15 to 15°5 knots; but, as 
we pointed out on a former occasion,* Mr. King, with almost 
unequalled opportunities for arriving at an independent opinion, 
believes ‘ that the speeds of French ships must be overrated, 
‘ when compared with the English ships of equal displacement 
‘ and engine-power.’ Even so, however, we do not appear to 
a disadvantage. The ‘ Iris’ and‘ Mercury, each of 3,700 tons, 
are tabled as having a speed of eighteen knots, and have actu- 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. cliii. p. 39. 
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ally made upwards of 18°5; the ‘ Inconstant’ and ‘ Shah,’ of 
5,780 and 6,250 tons respectively, have a speed of 16°5 knots; 
the new cruisers now building—the ‘ Leander,’ ‘ Phacton,’ 
* Arethusa,’ and ‘ Amphion’—of about the same size as, but 
with only two-thirds of the engine-power of, the ‘ Iris’ and 
‘ Mercury,’ are estimated as of sixteen knots. 


‘ The weight saved in their engines is to be utilised in fitting a steel 
protective deck 1} 5 inch thick, extending over the engines, boilers, and 
magazine, and in increasing the space for coal. The : armoured deck is 
to be slightly below the water at the middle line, and curved down so 
as to be considerably below it at the sides.’ 


Speed has thus been purposely given up in order to gain a 
certain small amount of armour protection, and to increase the 
coal-carrying capacity. It is, however, thought possible ‘ that 

hereafter, arrangements may be made for working with a 
‘ closed stokehole and forced blast, in which case a speed equal 
‘to that of the “ Iris” and “ Mercury” may be obtained.’ 
This is the more encouraging when we remember that these 
two ships, calculated beforehand to have a possible speed of 
17°5, have been found on trial to realise more than a knot in 
excess of the constructor’s estimate. 

It is not, of course, forgotten that any enemy might add 
largely to the number of his cruising ships of war by merchant 
ships, whether originally of his own nationality, or hastily 
purchased from other countries. This has, indeed, been held 
out to us almost in the sense of an international threat, 
certainly in the sense of an international warning. The very 
special publicity which, contrary to her custom, Russia gave 
to her armament in 1878-9, could be considered in no other 
light; and that ships so equipped might, on the first outbreak 
of war, do a great deal of mischief, is beyond dispute. But 
the power of similarly increasing the numerical strength of 
our cruising fleet would belong also to us; and we think that 
we are very much understating the case when we say that for 
every merchant steamer fitted out for purposes of war by any 
possible enemy, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, or even 
America, we could fit out a dozen, and that the number might 
be increased to an almost indefinite extent. Of late years 
the Admiralty has avowedly adopted this as a contingent 
policy, and has offered certain advantages to ship owners 
building their steamers subject to definite conditions, in 
respect of strength and subdivision, which will render them 
better adapted for war. Many of these steamers are of great 
size and great speed. The largest of them all, the ‘ Servia,’ 
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lately added to the Cunard fleet, has a speed of rather more 
than 17°5 knots. This is probably the greatest; but it was 
stated on the occasion of her trial, that ‘the Admiralty has at 
‘ present a list of upwards of 200 ships, all of which have com- 
‘ plied with the conditions of the department, so far as con- 
‘ struction is concerned.’ Many of these are of comparatively 
inferior speed; but after every reduction there still remain 
enough to form, in case of need, an important auxiliary force. 

It would thus appear that the danger to our commerce 
would be from the prompt and immediate action of the enemy 
on or previous to the declaration of war; but that, according 
to all calculations of odds, the danger would be swept away as 
soon as its existence was known; and that to a very great extent 
it might be forestalled by sending, on the first threatenings of 
the storm, a number of efficient squadrons to cruise on the 
principal crossings already spoken of, and more especially on 
those which belong to the provision trade, as, for instance, 
in 23° N., 40° W., in the Gut of Gibraltar, on the Equator, or 
in the neighbourhood of the Falkland Islands. This, however, 
would be a question of policy and of strategy, rather than of 
strength; the ships exist in sufficient numbers, whenever the 
Admiralty, as representing the Government, think fit to send 
them out. 

We have here been considering our unarmoured ships of 
war and belligerent merchantmen with reference to their duty 
of covering and guarding our commerce, or destroying that of 
the enemy. It has not been supposed that any of these, 
except in extreme emergencies, are to be called on to engage 
with armour-clad vessels, any more than, in bygone ages, were 
frigates called on to engage ships of the line. Still, frigates 
did, occasionally, bring ships of the line to action; and cases 
may well occur in which safety, honour, or ‘ derring-do’ will 
compel unarmoured ships to engage with armoured. And the 
opinion does not want support that, under certain conditions, 
they might do so with advantage. Sir Thomas Brassey, at 
St. Leonards, referred to this; and Sir William Armstrong 
has, since then, given it a more definite expression. What he 
says is this :— ‘ 


‘ As to the comparative liability of an ironclad and an unarmoured ship 
to be sunk by projectiles, there is much less difference between them 
than. is generally supposed; because the unarmoured ship, though 
freely penetrable, may be so constructed that the entrance of water by 
perforation would not extensively flood the ship, unless it took place at 
a great number of critical places. Indeed, by introducing an under- 
water deck, with divisional spaces,and by the partial application of 
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cork, as in the “ Inflexible,” for displacing influent water, and thereby 
preserving stability, and also by a proper distribution of coal for the 
same purpose, an unarmoured ship may be rendered almost incapable 
of being sunk ; and it is rather surprising that so little attention has 
been directed to the attainment of that object. It is not too much to 
say that for the cost of one ironclad we could have three unarmoured 
ships of far higher speed, and carrying collectively three armaments 
each equal to that of the armoured vessel. We may ask, which would 
be the better investment? Ifwe imagine the three to be matched in 
combat against the one, we perceive that, in addition to their numerical 
superiority, they would possess many advantages. Being smaller, they 
would be more difficult to hit. Being swifter, they could choose their 
positions, and be free to attack or retreat at pleasure.’ 


It is difficult to follow Sir Thomas Symonds’s comment on 
this: —‘If Sir William Armstrong,’ he wrote to the ‘ Times,’ * 
‘ had seen ships at sea pitching and rolling their vitals out of 
‘ water, however lowly placed under its surface, even in 
moderate weather, I do not think he would pit unarmoured 
‘against armoured ships, even if three to one could be 
‘ produced.’ In so writing, he surely overlooked the very 
evident fact that this‘ pitching and rolling their vitals out of 
‘ water ’ would tend enormously to equalise the armoured ships 
to the unarmoured. ‘ There can be no doubt,’ he continued, 
‘that shell and shot, from even moderately-sized guns, can 
‘ destroy an unarmoured ship, that would be harmless to an 
‘armoured ship.’ But this is the very thing that Sir 
William Armstrong does doubt. When the armoured ship 
rolls her vitals out of water, she is fair game for the un- 
armoured ship’s shot and shell; and Sir W. Armstrong by no 
means anticipates leaving the vitals of the unarmoured ship, 
even when out of water, quite to the mercy of the enemy’s 
shell. He says:— 

‘ Methods of avoiding or lessening these dangers, otherwise than by the 
use of armour, have been little considered; yet the alarming aspect of 
the case is greatly altered when we reflect that, by the application of 
mechanical power to do what has hitherto been done by a multitude of 
hands, the exposure of a crowded crew can be avoided; and also, that 
the guns may all be mounted on an open deck, where the smoke from 
shells would speedily clear away. It is a recognised fact that the 
function of armour may in a very considerable degree be fulfilled by 
the coal, if judiciously applied for that purpose. The resistance of coal 
to the penetration of shot is very remarkable. By experiments made 
last year at Shoeburyness it was found that with a 6-inck new type 
gun, capable of piercing an iron plate of 10} inches thick, a resistance 
equal to that of the armour was offered by 18 feet of coal; and that 





* ‘Times, January 20, 1882. 
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with an 8-inch gun of the same type, capable of piercing 13} inches of 
similar armour, an equivalent resistance was obtained with 26} feet of 
coal. The deadening etfect of coal upon the explosion of shells is still 
more remarkable. The committee, under whose direction the experi- 
ments were made, reported that the bursting of common shells had no 
igniting effect upon the coal, and little or no disruptive effect upon the 
structure containing it.’ 


All this is not mere vague theorising on the part of Sir 
William Armstrong. His firm have for some time back been 
working steadily to give effect to these views, and their labours 
have at present taken the very practical form of a number of 
light unarmoured ships, built for China, and also, we believe, 
for Chili. We have already* had occasion to express our 
dissent from the very extravagant estimate which had been 
formed of the China gunboats built by the same firm, basing 
our opinion, amongst other reasons, on the facts that they have 
not the speed to escape from an armoured ship, and that one 
fair blow from a shot of even moderate size would silence them 
for the time, if not for ever. But these new gun-vessels, as 
they have been modestly called, are extremely fast, carry an 
extremely powerful armament, and, according to the report 
which Sir Thomas Brassey has accepted, ‘ the engines, boilers, 
‘ magazines, and machinery are entirely below the water-line, 
‘ and are further protected by a steel-plate under-water deck, 
‘ the space between which and the main deck is divided into 
‘numerous watertight compartments in which coal is stored, 
‘ thus adding to the protection afforded by the deck.’ Profes- 
sional opinion has already pronounced them most formidable, 
not only by reason of their armament, but by reason of their 
great speed, and, at the same time, of their comparatively 
small size. And independent testimony fully corroborates the 
words of Sir William Armstrong, which might otherwise be 
thought partial :— 


‘With a displacement of only 1,300 tons (he says) they have 
attained a speed of sixteen knots an hour. They carry coal for steam- 
ing 4,000 miles, and have already actually steamed 3,500 miles with- 
out replenishing. They are each armed with two 10-inch new type 
guns which have nearly an all-round fire, and are capable of piercing 
18 inches of iron armour, and with four 40-pounders on the broad- 
sides. It is isa very serious question what we are prepared to do in 
the event of a number of such vessels as these being let loose upon our 
commerce, At present, there is not a single ship in the British Navy, 
carrying an armament competent to engage them, that could overtake 








* Edinburgh Review, vol. cliii. p. 50. 
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them in pursuit, or evade their attack when prudence dictated a 
retreat.’ 


The idea is, in fact, daily gaining ground amongst naval 
architects and sailors, that, as guns in the long run are certain 
to develop greater power of attack than armour can of resist- 
ance, and that, as no armour except the very thickest is even now 
proof against very moderate-sized guns of the new type, there 
is little use in weighting a ship with it, except to such very 
limited and comparatively slight extent as may serve to 
restrain the deadly fire from machine guns. Captain Arthur, 
lately our naval attaché at Washington, a man much junior, 
indeed, to Sir William Symonds, but with certainly a wider 
experience of modern ships and of modern arms, whether gun or 
torpedo, is described by the American papers as having said, 
on the eve of his departure from the States :— 


‘In my opinion the side armour of ironclads will shortly give way to 
the submerged turtle-back system ; and torpedoes will necessitate a cel- 
lular system of construction far in advance of the present mode of sub- 
division by means of watertight bulkheads. In fact, the next three 
years will see as great a revolution in ironclad vessels as any similar 
period preceding it.’ 


Public opinion is certainly not yet ripe for a change so radi- 
cal as that suggested by Sir William Armstrong or by Captain 
Arthur. It might indeed have seemed that the recent ap- 
pointment of Mr. George Rendel to the Admiralty was 
equivalent to an acceptance, by the Board, of these novel 
views. ‘There were many who thought that it was so; for 
Mr. Rendel, though distinguished by numerous inventions and 
improvements in ship-building, in gun-making, and, more 
especially, in hydraulic machinery, is perhaps more generally 
known as the designer of the Chinese gunboats and gun- 
vessels, of which we have spoken. It is not however to be 
supposed that an engineer of such skill and business apticude 
as Mr. Rendel is anxious to experiment wildly on the ships of 
the British navy; or that he is to run a-muck against the use 
of armour plating, until its disadvantages or inutility are more 
clearly established than they yet are: and if any doubt still 
remained, the assurance which the Secretary of the Admiralty 
gave Sir Edward Reed, in reply to a question in respect of 
this, may be taken as conclusive. ‘ On no point,’ Mr. Trevelyan 
said, ‘is the present Board of Admiralty more thoroughly 
‘convinced than that the safety of this country depends on 
‘our having plenty of armoured vessels of the proper size.’ 
Convinced or not, no Admiralty could now venture to act 
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otherwise. The superiority of armoured over unarmoured ships, 
as established in the American Civil War, has sunk too deep 
into the popular and even the professional mind, to permit of 
its being quick to distinguish between an unarmoured ship of 
war of twenty years ago and an unarmoured ship of war such as 
is now described, a ship which is in principle nota floating chest, 
but a raft as of honeycomb. Nevertheless, we may believe 
that the change will come; and that possibly even within 
twenty years’ time the last of the ironclads will exist only as 
a relic of antiquity. 

Meantime, and pending such changes as the next few 
years may witness, the state of our navy as regards the num- 
ber, size, strength, and speed of its ships, is fairly superior to 
that of any probable combination which may be brought against 
it. Notwithstanding all that has been said during these last 
few months, the French navy is not only not equal to our own, 
but is very far indeed from being so; our ships, armoured or 
unarmoured, are, class for class, more than double in number, 
and in other respects are at least not inferior. It is only by 
giving the most liberal construction to the intentions of the 
French Government, and by assuming that our own Admiralty 
is to do nothing, that the approach to equality at the end of 
four or five years can be made out. In the present state of 
transition, it is utterly impossible to say what either navy may 
be at the end of five years; whether the ideal ship of that 
date will most resemble the ‘ Ajax,’ the ‘ Rodney,’ the ‘ Im- 
‘ périeuse,’ the ‘ Leander,’ the ‘ Polyphemus,’ the new Chinese 
gun-vessels, or something else very different from any type 
now existing. But whatever it may be, so far as ship-building 
is concerned, we are equally well prepared, ready to take the 
lead even as now, and to keep it. 

There is, however, one very important element of strength 

in which, at the present time, our navy is certainly not pre- 
eminent. This, as Sir William Armstrong most truly said, is 
a subject of grave national importance. In his words— 
‘ Our navy is at present armed with guns which could not be expected 
to contend successfully with the best modern guns that could be used 
against them. Happily, most of the older ships of foreign powers are 
in the same predicament; but all their new vessels and some of their 
older ones are being armed with artillery which, weight for weight, is 
far superior in power to that of our navy.’ 


This is not the opinion of Sir William Armstrong only: 
it is equally the opinion advanced by Sir Thomas Brassey : 
it is the opinion of every naval gunnery officer, and of those 
artillery officers who have been able to consider the subject 
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from a naval point of view. This state of things is the more 
extraordinary, as the construction of heavy guns is nothing 
more than the exercise of that engineering talent on which, as 
a nation, we are accustomed to ‘pride ourselves, and as the 
Elswick factory has for several years back been making guns 
for foreign navies, which compare not unfavourably with. the 
best. The Woolwich guns, as supplied to our own navy, are 
markedly inferior ; they have not, in fact, kept pace with the 
time. 

Twenty-two years ago, when Sir William Armstrong first 
brought out his new system of forging guns as breech- loaders, 
they 1 were adopted, as it might almost be said, by acclamation. 
They made wonderful practice at ranges then unheard of. But 
after a little experience it was found that the breech- closing 
arrangement was not to be depended on; and that the heavy y 
guns, more especially, had an awkward trick of occasionally 
firing out of the wrong end. On board ship and between 
decks, this was both dangerous and suffocating ; and the naval 
men who were thus fired at protested strongly against the 
new and admired guns. Their protest was heard, and the 
heavy Armstrong breech-loaders abolished. No other breech- 
loading, or even rifled gun, was immediately forthcoming 
and after a short delay the officers of the gun factory in- 
vented, or rather adapted from the French, a  muzzle- loading 
gun, on the system of an increasing twist, and studded shot: 
that i is, shot with brass studs let into their surface to fit the 
grooves of the rifling. There was no doubt whatever in the 
minds of the men whose special business it was to fire these 
guns with the studded shot, that the system was bad: at its 
best, merely a stop-gap‘till something better was invented ; at 
its worst, a clumsy device for straining the gun and pulverising 
the shot. The gun-makers judged differently ; ; the process of 
construction, though nothing more than a slight modification 
of Sir William Armstrone’s, was ingenious ; the guns were 
pretty to look at, were turned out of hand in a beautifully 
finished manner, and were pronounced to be all that was 
wanted; if the naval men didn’t like them, it only showed 
their ignorance ; so far as system was concerned, they had at- 
tained ‘finality. And so they went on, adding tons to tons in 
the weight, but altering nothing in the proportions, in the 
rifling, or in the nature of the shot. Muzzle-loading the guns 
were, endl muzzle-loading they must be; that was decided by 
the naval officers themselves, who had positively refused to 
have anything to do with breech-loaders. This was altogether 
a misconception, and a most unfortunate one. The naval 
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officers had objected, not to breech-loaders in the abstract, but 
to a breech-loader in the concrete form. As early as 1868, 
the Director of Naval Ordnance had written that the navy 
would be very glad to get a good breech-loader. They did not 
want a gun that would fire off at both ends; but if they could get 
a decent breech-loader, simple in its parts, not liable to get out 
of order, and that could be trusted, such a gun they would prefer. 
Such a gun, at that time, however, they were not able to get. 

Things remained very much as they were till about six years 
ago, when it was found that, to some extent, the twist might be 
given to the shot by means of what is known as a gas-check— 
a copper disc screwed on to the rear of the shot, in order, by 
lessening or doing away with the windage, to protect the bore 
of the gun from the scoring produced by the rush of gas at a 
very high temperature. This gas-check, flattened out by the 
explosion and driven into the grooves of the gun, served to 
twist the shot in a manner similar to the twisting of the bullet 
of an Enfield rifle. After this, the studs were less relied on, 
and for the 80-ton gun were abolished altogether. But the 
breakdown of the Woolwich conservatism must date from the 
summer of 1879, when, at the invitation of Herr Krupp, the 
celebrated German manufacturer, a party of English experts 
visited Meppen, to witness a very remarkable series of experi- 
ments. It was thus brought home to our skilled artillerists, 
many of whom were independent of the factory, some of whom 
were officers of the navy, that not only were guns of vastly 
superior power to the large English guns possible, but that, as 
an accomplished fact, the German guns of Krupp’s make were 
thus superior. It was a conclusion disagreeable to our national 
vanity, but there was absolutely no room for any doubt about 
it. More especially did it appear that the Woolwich 80-ton 
gun, on which the factory had especially prided itself, was of 
considerably less power than the Krupp gun of 71 tons. The 
results, in fact, may be thus compactly stated : — 














| Penetration in 
Nature of Weight of | Velocity in Striking force| inches of 
gun shot in lbs. feet per second} in foot-tons | wrought-iron 
i armour 
80-ton 1,728 | 1,657 32,938 32°34 
71-ton 1,715) | 1,703 34,489 33°50 














On this comparison, Captain Orde Brown has remarked :— 
‘It is quite clear from the above, that the 7l-ton gun is a much 
better weapon than the 80.ton gun, inasmuch as it beats it in every 
respect. It fires a projectile of the same weight, with a higher velocity, 
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which has therefore more energy or stored-up work, and an inch and a 
half more penetration ; and all this is done with less pressure on the 
bore of the gun. The reason is that it is a better proportioned gun, 
its main advantage being its greater length. . . . The main difference 
in the guns depends on the difference in the length ; and the question 
naturally arises, how is it that our Government should he now com- 
pleting and issuing 80-ton guns so inferior in power to Krupp’s 71-ton 
gun, which achieved the results we speak of half'a year ago? The 
answer is that the guns are designed for the ‘ Inflexible,’ and that, being 
muzzle-loaders, the vessel had to be made with portions of the deck cor- 
responding to the length of the gun, to make provision for its loading. 
All this was determined five or six years ago. . . . Circumstances have 
in this instance, then, combined so as to bring out the disadvantage of a 
muzzle-loader in a peculiar way ; for we find ourselves, in the case of 
the ‘Inflexible,’ issuing new guns of obsolete proportions for a new 
ship, with an impatient public wanting to know why our new guns do 
not beat Krupp’s.’ * 


This was written in January, 1880, but is equally true at 
the present time, when 38-ton muzzle-loading guns of the old 
type are prepared to be issued to our newest ships, the ‘ Ajax” 
and ¢‘ Agamemnon.’ 

The guns supplied by the Elswick firm to some foreign 
nations had no such strongly marked inferiority. Weight for 
weight, indeed, the Italian 100-ton gun has not the power of 
the Krupp 71-ton gun; but the muzzle-loading 38-ton guns 
put on board the Chinese gunboats, guns of the great length 
of 27 feet, might, it is believed, compare most favourably with 
anything that Krupp ever made; and the 8-inch breech- 
loader, of 114 tons, 18 ft. 4 in. long, supplied to the Chilian 
Government, proved, on board the ‘ Angamos,’ a very im- 
portant factor in the war with Peru, until, owing to some 
imperfection, it recoiled out of its trunnion ring and went 
overboard, 

But the Krupp and Elswick successes were sufficiently 
startling to waken up even the placid and self-satisfied officials 
at Woolwich, and provoked them to undertake the construction 
of the new 43-ton gun, which, during the last year, has given 
the most remarkable results. Though only eight tons heavier 
than the 35-ton gun of the same calibre, its effective value 
has proved to be, in some respects, more than double. The 
two may be best compared thus :— 








* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxiv. p. 66. 
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enetration in | 

Nature of Weight of Velocity in Striking force inches of 
gun shot in lbs. | feet per second| in foot-tons wrought-iron | 
armour | 

35-ton 700 1,500 8,208 16 | 
43-ton 703 1,950 18,170 23 








The difference being due mainly to the very great difference 
of length: the bore of the 35-ton gun having a length of 
13°5 calibres, that of the 43-ton gun of 26 calibres, whilst its 
total lencth is 29 feet. Guns of this enormous length are 
obviously unsuited for broadside batteries; in turrets or bar- 
bettes, they may be used without difficulty, and will, it is 
announced, be supplied, in the first instance, to the ‘ Con- 
* queror,’ * Colossus,’ and ‘ Majestic,’ or rather, as she has been 
renamed, the ‘ Edinburgh: ’* but smaller guns, of somewhat 
similar pattern, are being now constructed, with all reasonable 
speed, for the armament of our cruisers as they fit out. Of 
course, the rearming of the whole of our navy is a very serious 
business, taking both time and money : but it has to be done; 
and now that the Government is at last awake to the neces- 
sity, we see no reason to doubt that it will be done well, and 
done quickly. On this point we may quote from Mr. Treve- 
lyan’s speech, when introducing the naval estimates for the 
current year, on March 16. 

‘TI do not think,’ he said, ‘ that I am exceeding the limits of a state- 
ment when I claim for the present Government that, from the first 
moment they entered office, they have been pressing on the substitution 
of the new gun for the old with all the celerity which the caution 
necessary,in such a critical undertaking demands. . . . The 43-ton 
gun will pierce anything that floats except a narrow belt on the water- 
line of a few ships: at a thousand yards the projectile goes through 
22 inches of iron, or 19 inches of compound steel; and looking to the 
material impossibility of armour beyond a certain thickness being 
carried in any quantity on a ship that can float at all, it is doubtful 
whether a much more powerful gun is required, and whether increased 
power in our weapons would not be dearly bought by the loss in 
number. The belief of the Admiralty is that, under the rapidly im- 
proving conditions of gunnery construction, a 60-ton gun of the new 
type will probably give as high a power as it is necessary to obtain. 
There are five ships in the list of English vessels on the estimates which 
will carry this gun. Of lighter armour-piercing guns—if an 18-ton 
gun piercing 17 inches of iron, such as that of which this year the 





* Her name was changed on the occasion of her launch, when she 
was christened by H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
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“ Hercules” will carry a broadside, can be included among light guns 
—we shall have 174 of all sizes of the new type, by the end of the next 
financial year.’ 

Mr. Trevelyan’s statement was, throughout, eminently 
satisfactory; but on no point was it more so than on this, on 
which, not unreasonably, there had been a certain amount of 
discontent and discouragement. But even when all that is now 
promised has been accomplished, we are not to suppose that 
finality will be attained. Sir William Armstrong, indeed, thinks 
that ‘ there is no substantial room for improvement in the ac- 
* curacy of guns, and as to power, we are nearly approaching 
‘ the limit at which severity of recoil and extravagant length 
‘of gun will prohibit further advance.’ Nevertheless, and 
whilst the rearmament of the navy with guns of what is called 
the new type is barely decided on, we have warning of a 
novelty which seems to promise extraordinary results. This 
is the construction of guns of steel wire or ribbon coiled 
round a steel tube. 

It is interesting to notice how the progress of this science 
seems to move in circles. Breech-loaders, which were amongst 
the earliest attempts at gunmaking, and were discarded on 
account of the imperfection of the fittings, have again come to 
the front; built-up guns of wrought iron have experienced 
similar changes of favour; and these new guns of steel wire 
have a curious resemblance to those primitive field-pieces which 
were made by serving rope-yarn, to a considerable thickness, 
round a copper tube. The principle is the same, though the 
application is very different. In France, experiments have 
been made and are still making with ordinary fine wire, similar 
to the strings of a pianoforte, but of the results obtained we 
have no information. To round wire, Sir William Armstrong 
prefers what may be called ribbon, of about three-twentieths of 
an inch thick and three-tenths of an inch broad. Of a 6-inch 
gun so constructed on this principle in 1880, he says: ‘ It has 
‘undergone many severe trials. The charges used with it 
‘were large beyond precedent, and the energies developed 
‘ proportionately high.’ He has since made a larger gun on 

e same system, of 10} inches, 29 calibres in length, and 
weighing 21 tons. The details of its trial have not been made 
public, but we are told that it has given results which, ¢ in 
‘relation to its weight, are unexampled except by its 6-inch 
‘ predecessor.’ This we can readily believe, although, with- 
out exact knowledge, it is impossible to speak with any 
certainty; but the mere facts that such experiments are going 
on both in France and at Elswick, and that such statements 
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are made by a man of Sir William Armstrong’s great expe- 
rience, show that in guns, as in ships, nothing is definitely 
settled, and that our new armament may itself become obsolete 
almost before it has become a reality. 

Ships, armour, engines, and guns, form the material strength 
of a navy; but it has become the custom to represent these as 
forming the gross total of its strength. In none of the works 
lately published in other countries do we find any considera- 
tion of the men, who are the very soul of the machine. It is 
assumed that each navy possesses the number of men proper 
for the ships described; but that is all: of their quality, dis- 
cipline, organisation—not a word. In England, however, we 
are accustomed to believe that one man is not necessarily as 
good as another, that the quality of the men has a good deal 
to do with the efficiency of the fleet, and that no estimate of a 
navy’s strength is correct which leaves this very important 
element out of the reckoning. Sir Thomas Brassey has not 
fallen into this mistake; and though, in the present volume, 
little is said on this branch of his subject, it is intimated 
that it will be fully discussed later on. Meantime it is not 
ignored. 

‘Our position as a maritime power (he says) cannot be called in ques- 
tion by dispassionate minds. It rests on a broader foundation than the 
number cf our armoured vessels. We are perfectly able to protect our- 
selves at sea, if we choose to do so. To the doleful imaginations of the 
author of “The Battle of Dorking,” and the writers who have more 
recently addressed the British public in the same strain, we may oppose 
the more deliberate and more favourable estimate of our strength 
formed by foreigners en connaissance de cause.’ 


And he quotes M. Xavier Raymond’s observation :— 


‘Naval power depends upon three things, each of which is indispensable 
to the vitality of the navy. These three things are material wealth, an 
active and progressive industry, and a hardy and enterprising seafaring 
population. The third element of strength can only exist where the 
merchant navy is flourishing and vigorous.’ * 


The view which M. Raymond takes of the English strength 
in respect of this third element is interesting, as being that of 
a foreign expert. He says :— 

‘ Setting aside the 80,000 men actually serving in the fleet, the mer- 
chant navy of England gives employment to at least 230,000 men in 
the foreign trade; and if the seafaring population were subjected to the 
regulations enforced under the French maritime inscription—the coast- 
ing trade, the fisheries, the boatmen and the men employed in the 





* Les Marines de la France et de l’Angleterre, 1815-1863. Par M. 
Xavier Raymond. Paris, 1863. 
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shipyards would supply a combined force of 700,000 to 800,000 men. 
This large seafaring population is not less remarkable for its physical 
qualities and its nautical skill than the formidable numbers which can 
be brought into array.’ 


These numbers, as given by M. Raymond, cannot now, 
twenty years after date, be taken as strictly correct. The 
number of seamen and marines voted for the service of the 
fleet during the current year is, for instance, 56,500, instead 
of 80,000 ; and though it is not easy to arrive at any exact 
statistics of the present number of our merchant seamen, it is 
quite certain that it is not so large as it was in 1862. It is com- 
monly alleged that the decrease is due to the employment of 
foreigners on lower wages; and to some extent this is, no doubt, 
true. But the principal cause of the diminution is the increased 
and ever-increasing proportion of steamers to sailing ships, and 
to the greater size of the steamers; one steamer, for instance, of 
5,000 tons burden, does not require nearly so many hands as ten 
steamers, each of 500 tons; and thus, notwithstanding the 
very great increase in the gross mercantile tonnage of the 
country, the number of seamen and seafaring men employed in 
the foreign trade has positively decreased. As compared, 
however, with the absolute total, the decrease is small; and so, 
we may suppose, Sir Thomas Brassey has considered it, for he 
has made no attempt to check M. Raymond’s estimate, or to 
reduce it to the present time. 

It may, of course, be asked if the principle, as enunciated by 
M. Raymond, is correct, and if these numbers do really add to 
our naval strength ; for when the fleet is fully manned, what 
employment is there for more? We have already expressed 
a doubt as to the accuracy of the popular opinion that the 
strength of the navy lies solely in its ironclad fleet and its 
lighter cruisers. Outside of these, there appear to us many 
possibilities. For defence, at least, if not for attack, gunboats 
and torpedo boats will have important functions. Of such 
boats, regularly built and equipped, the Admiralty has a large 
number ; but for strictly home service, and in case of urgent 
necessity, they can be improvised by the hundred or the 
thousand. With a seafaring population such as M. Raymond 
speaks of, with the innumerable small vessels of all sorts that 
crowd our rivers and swarm round our coasts, backed up by 
the resources of the countless shipbuilding yards, large and 
small, we may well hold that behind our navy—that navy 
which writers like Lord Dunsany fancy is useless, like Lord 
Henry Lennox pronounce to be contemptible, or, like Captain 
Barrington, assume to be annihilated, but which we have 
shown, by accurate and carefully examined statements of fact, 
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to be unequivocally the most powerful navy in the world— 
behind our navy we have, as a second line of defence, a mari- 
time force whose strength is not the less real because it has 
none of the pomp or circumstance of war, and is hidden from 
public consideration in the pursuit of its daily industry. 

In illustration of the view which is taken in France of this 
unison and identity of the national feeling and the national 
life with the naval strength of our country, M. Raymond tells 
an appropriate anecdote. He describes a French admiral, on 
a visit to England, as saying to a friend who—as is not very 
unusual with English naval officers—was roundly abusing the 
Admiralty, ‘ Now, just let the Admiralty alone; it’s a good 
‘old gossip ; only two hundred years behind any of your private 
‘shipbuilders, It is not to the Admiralty that we look for the 
‘explanation of the maritime power of England. In France 
‘the navy is the Government’s business; in England it’s the 
‘nation’s. The difference is enormous, and one of which we 
‘might well be envious.’ And the same writer, laying his 
finger on the plague-spot which even now, twenty years later, 
is disturbing the country, says :— 

‘If any newspaper or any member of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, by way of attacking the Government, raises a cry that the 
English navy has sunk to an inferiority as compared with the French, 
do not let us—Frenchmen—te the dupes of these declamations, or fancy 
ourselves thunderbolts of war, the terror of mankind. For the fact is 
that the English navy is, as it always has been, the most powerful in 
the world; that the English nation is not, in reality, afraid of anybody ; 
and that the position of Bogey, offered to us, is not particularly 
flattering.’ 


Those who remember the succession of naval panics which 
swept over the country some twenty or twenty-two years ago 
—panics similar to that which, even now, some members of the 
Opposition have been trying to excite—will be the better able 
to judge of the accuracy of M. Raymond’s observations. And 
as then, so now, the question has been raised, if not ignorantly 
or foolishly, then on mere party grounds: and the attack and 
defence have been equally insincere; for the naval policy of the 
country, though it may differ in some details, is, in the main, 
essentially the same now as it has been for the last ten years, 
under five different First Lords of the Admiralty. But with 
party squabbles the navy has nothing to do; as a service, it 
belongs to no party; it belongs to the nation; it belongs to 
England; and it adheres to the grand maxim, handed down to 
it from the time of the honoured Blake, ‘It is not for us to 
‘ mind affairs of state, but to keep foreigners from fooling us.’ 
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Art. X.—The Haigs of Bemersyde: a Family History. 
By Joun Russett. 8vo. Edinburgh and London: 
1881. 


T the autumn of 1831 the painter Turner, who had come to 

Scotland to make a set of drawings in illustration of the 
scenery of Scott’s poems, spent some days with Sir Walter 
himself at Abbotsford. Though Scott was then a broken- 
down invalid, preparing for that last continental journey from 
which ' . returned only to die, he paid every attention to 
the celebrated artist, and arranged several excursions for him 
in the neighbourhood. Lockhart, who was then at Abbotsford, 
tells of one expedition in particular, in which he and a friend of 
his accompanied Scott and Turner. They drove from Abbots- 
ford some miles down the Tweed to Smailholm, that Turner 
might sketch Smailholm Crags and Tower; thence they went 
to Dryburgh Abbey, of which also Turner made a sketch; 
and after these two spots had been visited Scott insisted 
that, on their drive home, they should stop at yet a third 
place, which he thought worthy of Turner’s pencil. This was 
Bemersyde House, an old family mansion on the high Berwick- 
shire bank of the Tweed, about a mile north from Dryburgh 
and three miles east from Melrose. The then Laird of Bemer- 
syde, a certain elderly Mr. James Zerubabel Haig, who had 
been an army officer in his youth, was one of Scott’s most 
esteemed neighbours; there were some far-back links of con- 
nexion between Scott’s own ancestry and that of the Haigs ; 
and Scott could assure Turner that the Haigs were tke most 
ancient family still subsisting on Tweedside with their original 
name and on their original property. On these grounds alone 
Bemersyde House, the oldest part of which was believed to be 
as old as the family itself, wouid have been worth a visit from 
the artist; but there was more. Mingled with the records 
which proved the antiquity of the Haig family and their 
mansion, there had come down a legend investing their anti- 
quity with a supernatural charm. Nota child in the Tweed- 
side district but carried in his memory that mysterious scrap 
of verse by which, as it was believed, Thomas the Rhymer, the 
famous bard and seer of the thirteenth century, whose dwelling 
had been at Ercildoune or Earlstoun, a few miles north from 
Bemersyde, had guaranteed the eternity of the Haigs in their 
local possession— 

‘ Tyde what may betyde, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde.’ 
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This scrap of rhyme, familiar in Tweedside for generations, mo 
Scott had been in the habit of repeating to himself, or quoting It 
to his companions, every time he passed Bemersyde House. beg 
He had quoted it to Washington Irving in 1817; and there of 
can be little doubt that he quoted it now to Turner, and that kin 
it inspired the sketch of Bemersyde House which Turner made the 
while they stopped there, and which was shown while they “J” all 
lunched with the good laird and lady, and others of the family, mn 
before driving back to Abbotsford. For of all Turner’s draw- me 
ings illustrative of Scott’s poems none is more fascinating his 
than this. It represents a tall, gabled, extremely antique- in’ 
looking square building, with turrets at the four corners and ind 
small windows in the massive walls, flanked on each side by a fan 
modern addition of much less height. <A carriage is waiting wh 
at the main door; on the lawn, close to the house, is a very “re 
old, gnarled, and umbrageous Spanish chestnut; and in the to 
nearer foreground, close to the spectator, is a kind of sunk and arr 
balustraded level space, like a disused bowling-green, on which evi 
a lady and two gentlemei, in modern costume, are sauntering tor 
in the vicinity of a row of flower-pots and an old stone sun- he 
dial. On the flat pedestal of this sundial are one or two such che 
articles of modern accomplishment as a guitar and a music- ree 
book ; and resting against it is a family portrait, attached by ant 
a thong toa p: archment volume labelled “Thomas the Rhymer.’ leg 
Turner's idea in the sketch was evidently that of the con- der 
nexion of the present with a very remote pust in the duration but 
of a single family. The castellated old house itself, and the doe 
great old tree, suggest the remote past; the sundial and other 
circumstantials are antique, but less antique; the portrait is tho 
that of the Laird of Bemersyde then receiving his distin- wh 
guished Visitors; the three sauntering figures are Miss Haig, con 
Scott, and Lockhart—Scott’s limp distinctly discernible by Ha 
his gait, his walking-stick, and the fact that he is leaning on In | 
Lockhart; and the carriage is Scott’s, waiting to take the de 
party back to Abbotsford. All these details are conveyed ext 
most exactly, and yet with a singular dreaminess and glamour WI 
in the general effect. In looking at the sketch you feel as if for 
you were in some enchanted scene; and, if you know the sta 
legend, you start on observing the thong attaching the portrait har 
to the mystic volume, and mutter to yourself— bui 
‘Tyde what may betyde, k a“ 
Haig shall be Haig cf Bemersyde.’ lan 
What Turner did, so successfully, by half an hour’s use of or 
his magical pencil, Mr. Russell has accomplished, in a much log 
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more laborious fashion, in the handsome volume now before us. 
It is a history of the Haigs of Bemersyde from their hazy 
beginnings on through the twenty- -eight generations or descents 
of known succession which connect the | reigns of the Scottish 
kings David I., Malcolm IV., and William the Lion, with 
the present reign of Queen Victoria. Mr. Russell has taken 
all pains, and has produced an excellent book. He has written 
in a genuine spirit of historical research, basing all his state- 
ments on the evidence of charters and other records; and yet 
his narrative is hardly anywhere of the Dryasdust sort, but 
in the main interesting, full-bodied, and racy. For this he is 
indebted partly to his materials. Among these have been the 
family papers preserved at Bemersyde, the entire mass of 
which, he informs us, was placed at his discretion ‘ without 
‘ reserve or restriction.’ Much of the credit, however, belongs 
to Mr. Russell himself. He is very clear and orderly in his 
arrangement; his acquaintance with the Border counties is 
ev idently direct and intimate; his knowledge of Scottish his- 
tory, if at fault here and there on a special point, is such that 
he can effectively attach the incidents of family life to the 
chain of national events ; and, while he is properly faithful to 
record and document, he has a due feeling for the romantic 
and picturesque, and is not too hard-hearted in dealing with a 
legend. It may be a question whether once or twice his ten- 
derness in this respect does not betray him into credulity ; 
but he never intends that it should, and is careful, when he 
does indulge in a fancy, not to mix it with his facts. 

After a few pages of groping in the old Scottish mists for 
those imaginary Haigs of Pictish origin, Danish origin, or 
what not, that figure in the now discarded genealogies, we 
come upon the first veritable man who can be recognised as a 
Haig of Bemersyde. He was a Petrus de Haga, whose name, 
in that form, or varied into del Hage, de la Hage, de la Haghe, 
de la Haga, is found inserted, as that of a witness, in eleven 
extant charters of different dates between 1162 and 1200. 
Who Peter was, or whence he came, no living creature knows 
for certain, unless it be the great Spanish chestnut tree still 
standing in front of Bemersyde House, and which, as it can 
hardly be less than a thousand years old, must have seen the 
building of the first block of the house, and Peter going in 
and out during the process. Mr. Russell’s conclusion is that 
he was one of those Norman immigrants who came into Scot- 
land in such considerable numbers, whether through England 
or direct from Normandy, in the reign of David L Etymo- 
logically, the Teutonic haga, in French hague or hate, and in 
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old English hay, means a fence or fortified enclosure ; and why 
may not the first Haig in Scotland have come from that ex- 
treme northern jut of Normandy into the English Channel, 
just above Cherbourg, which is still called Cape de la Hague, 
and is said to have derived its name from an earthwork or 
hague-dike formed by Rollo and his Scandinavians there when 
they were seizing that part of France? Why not? is all 
that can be conceded; for no one knows. It is in favour, at 
least, of Mr. Russell’s theory of some immediate Norman origin 
for the Haigs, that the eleven charters which the first De 
Haga is found witnessing all connect him with contemporary 
Scottish families who were indisputably Norman. The oldest 
is a charter by which Richard de Moreville, Constable of Scot- 
land, sells to Henry St. Clair two serfs—one with a Saxon 
name and the other with a Celtic, though they are described 
as ‘brothers ;’ the rest relate to gifts by the same family, or 
by others, to various religious houses in the south of Scotland. 
To have been one of the witnesses to such charters implies that 
Petrus de Haga, wherever he came from, was in settled residence 
on his Scottish property in the southernmost nook of Berwick- 
shire, and a man of some consideration there, between 1150 
and 1200. Though he seems to have held his lands directly 
from the king, he was not one of the great barons, but only 
one of those ‘ lesser barons,’ as they were styled, whom the 
Scotch now call ‘lairds,’ and whom the English would call 
‘squires.’ What he did during his fifty years of Tweedside 
life, besides marrying a wife called Goda and witnessing 
charters for his neighbours, one asks in vain. We can but 
imagine him walking to and fro on the Tweed, between the 
recently founded Abbey of New Melrose and the still more 
recently founded Abbey of Dryburgh, and chiefly among his 
tenants and cottars in the vicinity of the latter, probably 
swearing at them a good deal in broken French. 

To Petrus de Haga the first succeeded Petrus de Haga the 
second. He was laird for twenty-eight years, or from 1200 to 
1228, and in that time witnessed three charters, and was prin- 
cipal in afourth. In this last, for the benefit of his soul, and 
the soul of his late wife Ada, and the souls of all his ancestors 
and kin, he grants two oxgates of land, equal to twenty-six 
acres, in his lordship of Bemersyde, to the Abbey of Dryburgh, 
to be held of him and his heirs in perpetuity, and also to the 
same abbey the messuage in Bemersyde village which had 
been occupied by his mother Goda in her widowhood, with 
pasture for three cows and twenty sheep for the family that 
the monks may place in that messuage. The tradition 
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is that it was by way of quid pro quo for this gift and 
others that the monks of Dryburgh granted to this second 
Petrus de Haga the privilege of burial for all the Haigs of 
Bemersyde within the precincts of the abbey. Of this 
burial-place of the Haigs in Dryburgh Abbey there is an 
interesting description in Mr, Russell’s volume, with an en- 
graving showing its close contiguity to that other burying-place, 
once the property of the Haliburtons of Newmains, which is 
now illustrious as the tomb of their descendant, Sir Walter 
Scott. There Peter the second was buried, if not Peter the 
first before him. We make haste to bury there also the third 
of the dynasty, Henry de la Hage, who was laird from 1228 to 
1240, when Alexander II. was King of Scotland. Save that 
he witnessed a charter and continued the race, he is a blank in 
the record. 

A more important man was Petrus de Haga, the fourth of 
the line, and the third with the name of Peter. His lairdship ex- 
tended from 1240 to 1280, or through the last nine years of the 
reign of Alexander II., and nearly the whole of that of Alex- 
ander IIIf. He is memorable for two charters. One is a con- 
veyance of a certain piece of forest-land on his estate to the 
Abbot and Convent of Dryburgh; the other describes a 
transaction of his with the Abbot and Convent of Melrose. 
This second charter is the most famous document by far in the 
history of the Haigs; and Mr. Russell has, very properly, 
given not only the Latin original and a translation, but also a 
photographic facsimile of the fine old parchment itself, now in 
the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. The charter, in 
translation, runs thus : — 


‘To all who this writing shall see or hear, Petrus de Haga, lord 
of Bemersyde, sends greeting in the Lord. Know all men that, foras- 
much as I had agreed with the religious men, the Abbot and Convent 
of Melros, that, for certain transgressions committed against them by 
me and mine, I and my heirs would pay to the same every year ten 
salmon, to wit, five fresh and five old, for ever, [and] at length the 
said religious men, moved by piety, considered this to tend to the dis- 
inheritance of me and my heirs, [ therefore] on the mediation of good men, 
my son and heir John consenting and conceding thereunto, I have agreed 
with the said Abbot and Convent on this wise :—To wit, that land my 
heirs are held, and by the present writing for ever bound to the said 
Abbot and Convent, to pay every year half a stone of wax, good and 
saleable, to the chapel of St. Cuthbert of Old Melros, on the day of 
blessed St. Cuthbert, in Lent, or thirty pennies, under pain of paying 
to the lamp of the said chapel thirty pennies for every month during 
which any cessation shall have occurred in the payment of the said 
wax or of the thirty pennies aforesaid, after the day and term 
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mentioned: subjecting myself and my heirs to the jurisdiction and 
authority of the Lord Bishop of St. Andrews for the time being, that 
he may be able to compel me and my heirs, by any ecclesiastical 
censure whatever, to the payment of the said wax, or of the thirty 
pennies aforesaid, together with the penalty if it be incurred: re- 
nouncing for me and my heirs, in this cause, all action, defence, and 
exception, and all help of canon and of civil law, benefit of restitution 
ad integrum, and all other things which may or shall benefit me and 
my heirs in this cause, and prejudice the said Abbot and Convent, by 
invalidating the payment of the said wax or of the thirty pennies 
aforesaid, along with the penalty if it be incurred. In witness whereof 
to the present writing my seal, together with the seal of Lord Oliver, 
the Abbot of Driburg, has been appended. Witnesses: Lord Oliver, 
Abbot of Driburg; Sir William de Burudun, knight; Hugo de Perisbi, 
then Sheriff of Rokisburg; William de Hatteleye; Thomas Rimor of 
Ercildun; and others.’ 


On the puzzling question, suggested by the matter of this 
document, why the trumpery payment of five fresh and five 
preserved salmon every year should have been so ruinous to 
the Lairds of Bemersyde as the documert purports it would 
have been, Mr. Russell’s conclusion is perhaps the most feasible. 
It cannot, he thinks, have been, as previous commentators have 
supposed, that the Tweed about Bemersyde was then so very 
deficient in salmon; but it may have been that there were 
disputed rights of fishing between the Haigs and some of the 
great overlords of the district, rendering the commutation of the 
ten salmon into a half-stone of wax convenient. If any other 
hypothesis than this of Mr. Russell should seem necessary, 
may it not be found in the fact that the wax, though due to 
the Abbot and Convert of Melrose, was to go specifically to 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert at Old Melrose—i.e. to the small 
remaining relic of that very old Abbey of Melrose, quite close 
to Bemersyde, and separated from it only by the Tweed, which 
had been founded by St. Aidan in the seventh century, but 
had been superseded and eclipsed by King David’s new and 
grander Melrose Abbey, founded in 1136, two miles further up 
the river? May there not have been something in the relations 
of the new foundation to the moribund remains of the old 
making it legally safer for the Haigs to retain a registered 
connexion with the old? This whole question of the purport 
and reason of the charter, however, sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with the interest attaching to the last sentence, 
where the witnesses to the charter are enumerated. For the 
witness whose name we have put in italics was no other than 
that extraordinary Thomas the Rhymer who figures so 
mysteriously in Scottish history, and this Haig charter is, with 
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one exception, the only unquestionable contemporary document 
in which we have a glimpse of him as a real man, living in the 
Tweedside district, and performing an ordinary human action. 
Hence a great deal of study of the charter by antiquaries and 
scholars before Mr. Russell, especially by Sir Walter Scott, 
for publications of his in 1803 and 1804, relating to the 
Rhymer, and by Dr. J. A. H. Murray in his learned edition 
of * The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune,’ 
published for the Early English Text Society in 1875. Mr. 
Russell has done good service by clearing away a difficulty 
by which these previous writers were perplexed in their con- 
struction of the document. Knowing but of one Petrus de 
Haga, the first of the Haig lineage, they had been obliged to 
stretch out his life enormously in order to make it overlap that 
of the Rhymer. Mr. Russell has shown that the difficulty is 
wholly imaginary, the Petrus de Haga of the charter being the 
fourth laird of Bemersyde, the third Peter of the genealogy, 
and the great-grandson of the first Peter. It was some time 
between 1260 and 1270, he shows, when the Rhymer may have 
been between forty and fifty years of age, that he walked or 
rode from his place of Ercildoune, either to Bemersyde House 
or to the Abbey of Melrose, to oblige this Petrus de Haga by 
witnessing the charter which changed the annual ten salmon 
into the annual half-stone of wax. His recognised cognomen, 
it appears, was Rimor or Rymour, whether by personal compli- 
ment to his already acquired poetical celebrity, or by mere 
happy coincidence of his craft with his inherited surname ; and 
the surname Learmont or Learmonth, subsequently applied to 
him for some reason or another, is not yet heard of. His 
position and character in the district may be best defined by 
saying that he was the poet-laird of Ercildoune, on the banks 
of the Leader. 

The fourth laird of Bemersyde had been succeeded by his 
son, John de Haga, and this fifth laird had confirmed, by a 
new charter, his father’s gift of so much woodland to Dryburgh 
Abbey, when the poet-laird of Ercildoune distinguished him- 
self, as legend will have it, by the most memorable of all his 
prophetic feats. It was a clear, calm day in 1286, and the 
Rhymer was on a visit to the Earl of March in Dunbar Castle, 
and the earl was jesting with him on the non-fulfilment of his 
confident weather prediction of the previous day, to the effect 
that ‘on the morrow, before noon, there should blow over 
‘Scotland the greatest blast of tempest that had ever been 
‘known.’ Noon was at hand, and there was still no sign of 
blast or tempest, when there arrived post-haste at the castle a 
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messenger with the news of the death of King Alexander III. 
on the preceding night, by his fatal fall, with his horse, over a 
precipice between Burntisland and Kinghorn. ‘That is the 
‘tempest I told you of, said the seer; and so it proved. For 
was not the good Alexander III. the last remaining representa- 
tive of the native Gaelic dynasty of Scotland, save his infant 
maiden granddaughter away in Norway? What was to 
happen at such a juncture, with a king of such brain and 
energy close at hand as Edward I. of England, whose fixed 
idea was that of the subversion of Scottish independence, with 
a view to the incorporation of the whole of the British islands 
under one political rule? What did happen is a long story in 
the annals both of Scotland and of England. There began those 
wars of independence, the first and greatest figures of which 
on the Scottish side were Wallace and Bruce, but which pro- 
tracted themselves in settled international animosity, with 
occasional battles and mutual invasions, till the union of the 
crowns in 1603. Little wonder that, through the first and 
most agonising stage of this long struggle, when Scotland was 
in the possession of English garrisons and overrun by ravaging 
English armies, the Scots should have reverted with a sad and 
passionate fondness to the peaceful and prosperous days of 
their good King Alexander. This, indeed, is the wailing 
burden of what has come down to us as perhaps the very 
earliest specimen of the Scottish muse now recoverable :— 


*Quhen Alysandyr oure Kyng wes dede, 

That Scotland led in luve and le, 
Away wes sons off ale and brede, 

Off wyne and wax, off gamyn and gle: 
Oure gold wes changyd into lede. 

Cryst, borne into Vyrgynyte, 
Succoure Scotland and remede, 

That stad [is in] perplexyte.’* 








* The Scottish metrical chronicler, Wyntoun, who wrote about 
1420, quotes the verse as one immemorially old in his time, and believed 
to be nearly contemporary with the event it celebrates. It is quoted 
above in the form in which it appears in the last and best edition of 
Wyntoun (Edinburgh, 1872). Sons, in the third line, means plenty ; 
the rest is quite intelligible. Mr. Russell, in quoting the stanza, takes 
an extraordinary liberty with the last two lines, and especially with 
the last line of all, which is imperfect in the old texts. He reads: 
‘Succour Scotland, and remede that stad in its perplexite,’ under- 
standing stad as an old form of the noun state, whereas it is obviously 
the past participle sted, stayed, situated. This, however, is as nothing 
compared with the introduction of the pronominal possessive form its 
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It is one of the weak points in Mr. Russell’s book that, not 
content with this simple and trustworthy tradition of great 
distress and confusion in Scotland consequent on the death of 
Alexander III., he adopts, and diffuses through a portion of 
his text, the larger hypothesis of a permanent paralysis of the 
prosperity of Scotland by that event. Following previous 
writers, he commits himself to the astounding statement that 
the death of Alexander and the subsequent war of inde- 
pendence ‘ put back the dial-hand of civilisation in Scotland at 
‘least 300 years.’ This is the sheerest recklessness in the use 
of historical verbiage. The ‘ dial-hand of civilisation’ is not 
so easily ‘ put back’ in any country ; and it certainly was not 
thus put back in Scotland. Are the three centuries of Scottish 
history between the death of Alexander III. and the accession 
of James VI. to the throne of England to be voted worthless 
or worse? Was it not precisely in those centuries that there 
was transacted all that is now remembered as peculiarly and 
emphatically the history of Scotland, all that created and 
moulded the Scottish nationality and the Scottish national 
character? Were these not worth having; or can we be sure 
that it would have been so well for the world at this day, so 
well even for Great Britain and the British Empire, if these 
results had been baulked by a process of events greatly 
different from that into which Scotland was compelled by the 
death of the last of her native Gaelic sovereigns? In respect 
even of material prosperity the speculation may be challenged. 
Granted that the reign of Alexander III. was, as the records 
represent it, a time of remarkable prosperity for Scotland, had 
that state of things been normal through the period of Scottish 
history which his reign closed? Had there been no distraction 
in Scotland, no strife with England, under his predecessors, 
and would not these have continued or recurred though he 
and his dynasty had lived for ever? Even were Mr. Russell 
right in his estimate of the population of Scotland in those 
days at not less than a million—a calculation hardly recon- 
cilable with the fact that it was not till 1801 that the popu- 
lation exceeded a million and a half—would the mere 
stationariness of the population at about the same figure, which 
would then seem to be established for the three centuries of his 
dismal retrospect, be the same thing as that arrest of prosperity, 
that reversal of the dial-hand of civilisation, which he assumes ? 


into a piece of verse of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. That 
word is found in no English writer before 1598, and was an objection- 
able mongrel till Dryden’s time. 
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Not to mention that the same phenomenon of a stationary 
population, for a part of the time at least, might be predicated 
equally of England, the arrest of whose civilisation is not 
asserted, is not that political philosophy at fault which 
identifies civilisation or even prosperity with growth of popula- 
tion? On this subject it might be well if our historical writers 
would digest the doctrine propounded by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, after Dr. Chalmers, in the paragraph of his ‘ Political 
‘Economy’ entitled ‘ Why countries recover rapidly from a state 
‘of devastation.’ No great blame to Mr. Russell at present. 
He has but followed some previous writers; and, if he has 
been too hasty in his conception of the effects of the war of 
independence upon Scotland in general, he is probably not so 
far wrong in his account of the effects on the Border district, 
and the Bemersyde lairdship, in particular. He seems to make 
out that there was a serious disturbance, by the English 
ravagings, of the conditions of rude comfort and plenty which 
had previously distinguished the old village-communities of 
that district, and especially those of them that were protected 
by the great Abbeys of Melrose, Dryburgh, and Kelso, when 
those establishments were morally and spiritually at their best. 
From certain data he calculates that the Bemersyde estate in 
its golden days, under the first Haigs, must have been 
inhabited by fifty families of husbandmen and ninety of 
cottagers, or about 700 souls in the aggregate; and he finds 
the Bemersyde of later times more and more a shrunken affair 
in comparison. Without accepting his precise figures, we may 
suppose him to be correct in the main. 

It was John de Haga, the fifth of the Bemersyde lairds, as 
we have seen, that was in possession at the date of that tumble 
of the royal horse and his rider which brought such woe upon 
Scotland. He and his prophetic neighbour, Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, had to face the crisis together: and the legend accord- 
ingly is that it was in those years of increasing gloom, between 
1292 and 1296, when the English Edward I. was advancing 
his claims to the sovereignty of Scotland, that there was formed 
that wizardly link between the Rhymer and the fortunes of the 
Bemersyde family, which the genius of Turner represented so 
well by the thong attaching the portrait of the head of the 
family to the volume of the Rhymer’s parchments. Going 
about in a moody frenzy over the miseries that had befallen 
Scotland, and foreseeing the worse miseries that were coming, 
the Rhymer, now an old man, would flash out his feelings and 
anticipations more vividly than ever, tradition and Mr. Russell 
would have us fancy, in those pithy snatches of prophetic verse 
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in which he had always been an adept. Now, if ever, more 
particularly, it was that he might be supposed to have uttered 
those two of his prophecies which have lingered most remark- 
ably, in connexion with each other, in the memory of Tweed- 
side. One predicted the speedy extinction of his own name 
and lairdship in Ercildoune— 


‘ The hare sall kittle [litter] on my hearth-stane, 
And there will never be a laird Learmont again.’ 


Per contra, the Haigs should endure for ever :— 


‘ Betyde what may betyde, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde.’ 


As to the fulfilment of the first there can be no doubt. Not 
long after it had been uttered, we are told, True Thomas dis- 
appeared from his accustomed haunts. Whether he had been 
carried away, as the ballads bear, by the Queen of Elfland into 
her subterranean world somewhere about the Eildon Hills, or 
whether, as more prosaic authorities suggest, he had retired, as 
a voluntary recluse, to the Priory of Faile in Ayrshire, there 
to end his days, certain it is that from the year 1296, when he 
is last heard of, blessing and consecrating the rising star of the 
patriot Wallace, there was no proprietor of Ercildoune called 
either Rymour or Learmont.* Meanwhile, thanks to his 
spell, John de Haga fared well enough. He outlived the 
Rhymer thirty years. Though mixed up with the troubles of 
his time, first swearing fealty to Edward at Berwick with so 
many other Scots, and then manfully breaking his oath and 
joining Wallace, he emerged unscathed in the glorious reign of 
the Bruce after Bannockburn, and is found witnessing a charter 
for a neighbour in 1316, and executing a charter for himself 
in 1326. By this last he gave the Abbot and Convent of 
Melrose two oxgates of his Bemersyde estate for the benefit of 
his soul. One is glad to find that, after forty years of the 
‘ putting back of the dial-hand of civilisation in Scotland,’ the 





* In Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s introduction to his edition of ‘The 
‘Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune’ there is a commu- 
nication from his friend, Mr. Andrew Currie, of Darnick, telling what 

_Mr. Currie saw with his own eyes one day in the year 1839, when he 
ran, with all the rest of the town of Earlstoun, to the ruined fragment 
of the Rhymer’s Tower still standing at one end of the town, attracted 
thither by the rumour that the prophecy of the Rhymer about his own 
hearthstone had been literally fulfilled. ‘Sure enough,’ says Mr. 
Currie, ‘there it was—two young hares in a nettle-bush in the 
‘ fireplace.’ 
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Bemersyde estate could afford such a gift. He was then a 
very old man, and he died that same year. 

The next eleven Haigs, bringing us from 1326 to 1602, or 
through the reigns of David II., Robert II., Robert II1., the 
first five Jameses, Queen Mary, and James VI. till he became 
James I. of England, may be despatched collectively. There 
was Petrus de Haga, the sixth laird and fourth Peter, who is 
said to have fought at Bannockburn, and to have been killed at 
Halidon Hill in 1333. There was Henry de Haga, the seventh 
laird, who was thirty-five years in possession, never married, 
but witnessed one charter. His brother, John de Haga, the 
eighth laird, performed the same easy feat, and is thought to 
have been killed with the Douglas at the battle of Otterbourne 
in 1388. Then came Sir Andrew Haig, the ninth laird, the 
only one of the race that rose to knighthood, and the first that 
dropped the old‘ De Haga’ for the plain ‘ Haig.’ His son, 
John Haig, the tenth laird, must have been a man of some 
energy, for he had a long feud with the abbot and monks of 
Melrose as to the possession of a piece of ground, was excom- 
municated by them, but defied them and was none the worse. 
His son, Gilbert Haig, the eleventh laird, was laird for 
twenty-two years, and was present at the battle of Sark. The 
twelfth laird, James Haig, was an active partisan of James III. 
in that king’s war with his nobles, and was present at the 
battle of Sauchieburn in 1488, when that king fell. His son, 
William Haig, the thirteenth laird, lived through the reign of 
James IV., and fell with him at Flodden in 1513. Robert 
Haig, the fourteenth laird, experienced in full measure the 
troubles of the reign of James V. and those of Arran’s Regency 
for the infant Queen Mary, including Hertford’s three dread- 
ful English invasions of the Borders. Then came Andrew 
Haig, the fifteenth laird, who restored the Tower of Bemer- 
syde after Hertford’s army had left it in ruins, and in whose 
lairdship, extending from 1554 to 1583, Scotland passed from 
the Papacy into the Reformation, and from the unfortunate 
reign of Mary into that of James VI. in his minority. He 
was succeeded by his son, Robert Haig, the sixteenth laird, 
whose lairdship<all but coincides with the rest of the reign of 
James VI. before his removal to England. 

Respecting the eleven Haigs whose ashes we have here col- 
lected into a single paragraph, Mr. Russell’s details extend 
over thirty-two pages. He tells of their marriages, their 
genealogical offshoots, their appearances in documents, &c., and 
with such diligence that there can be but few scraps of 
information about any of them that have escaped his research. 
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One such scrap, however, he will permit us to supply. It con- 
cerns Andrew Haig, the fifteenth laird, and the contemporary 
of Knox and the Reformation. There are two mentions of 
this laird in the Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
which Mr. Russell seems to have missed. On January 18, 
1573-4, when the Council chanced to be sitting at Haddington, 
‘ Andrew Hege of Bemersyde’ (miswritten ‘ Adam’ in the be- 
ginning of the entry, but corrected into ‘ Andrew’ in the 
sequel) appeared before the Council as surety for the good be- 
haviour of ‘ Alexander Haitlie of Lambden,’ the said Haitlie 
appearing at the same time and giving his own obligation to 
the same effect. Again, two years and a half later, or on 
July 11, 1576, the same ‘Andrew Hege of Bemerside’ 
appeared before the Council at Holyrood House, and became co- 
surety with two of his neighbours, Ramsay of Wyliecleuch and 
Hoppringle of Smailholmcraig, for the good behaviour of the 
same Haitlie of Lambden and five other Haitlies, all of whom 
were also present as principals. This would be hardly worth 
mentioning but for a circumstance proved by the entries as 
they stand in the register. The Laird of Bemersyde, impor- 
tant man though he was, could not write. In the first entry, 
while the principal, Haitlie of Lambden, appears as signing 
for himself, the Laird of Bemersyde appears as signing in this 
form: * With my hand at the pen led be Johne Andro becaus 
‘I can not write;’ and in the second entry, while four of the 
nine persons concerned as principals or sureties manage to sign 
for themselves, the Laird of Bemersyde is one of the five who 
sign * with our handis at the pen led be Johne Andro at our 
‘command becaus we can not wryte. The John Andro here 
mentioned was the Clerk of the Council, and the custom was 
that, when an illiterate laird or other person was before the 
Council and had to give his signature, he put his hand over the 
knuckles of John Andro while that deft scribe did the necessary 
duty. We are the more sorry to find a Haig of Bemersyde in 
this undignified predicament because we are afraid the inference 
must be retrospective. If this fifteenth laird of Bemersyde, 
the contemporary of Knox, could not write his name, it will 
need positive evidence to prove that any one of his fourteen 
predecessors was more capable in that particular. Their 
witnessing of charters at such a rate must have been generally 
by mere presence; and Mr. Russell, we are afraid, has not 
sufficiently brought out that fact for his readers, if he has 
been aware of it himself—which certain words of his about Sir 
Andrew Haig, the ninth laird, lead us to doubt. But who 
knows all that Mr. Russell may suppose to have been involved 
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in his awful conception of the putting back of the dial-hand of in 
civilisation in Scotland three hundred years by the wars of inde- vel 
pendence? May it not have involved a recess all that time of spe 
Scottish pedagogy? May not the Haigs of the golden age act 
have been educated and scholarly men, and may not the arts of or | 
reading and writing have gone out among their successors the 
‘with the Alexandrian ‘ wyne and wax’ and‘ gamynand glee’? ‘f cro 
This is a little question which may be recommended to Mr. WI 
Russell for investigation at his leisure. The scarcity of read- bro 
ing and writing among the laity of Scotland in the pre-Refor- apy 
mation ages has, we believe, been considerably exaggerated ; par 
but the Register of the Privy Council does prove that, even for acti 
thirty years after the Reformation, the art of writing had not chil 
descended, except in towns, very far below the upper stratum tak 
of Scottish society, and that a considerable proportion of the his 
country lairds, otherwise men of some pith and substance, had bet 
to avail themselves of the services of John Andro. That the sub 
fifteenth laird of Bemersyde was one of those backward gentle- law 
men is hardly to his credit, and may have been a matter of gate 
some shame to him in his old age. At all events, he was the and 
last of the lairds of Bemersyde that could not write. The till 
movement for popular education, set agoing by John Knox, mit: 
was in rapid progress; and Robert Haig, the sixteenth laird, mea 
could write well enough. This appears from an entry relating Yes 
to him in the Privy Council Register under date February 11, the 
1584-5. Mr. Russell cites this entry, though he has missed the in | 
two relating to the preceding laird. ther 
Henceforth reading and writing were to be only too abun- fave 
dant in the Bemersyde family. They were too abundant, at favo 
all events, in the history of James Haig and William Haig, cou 
the eldest sons of the last-mentioned Robert. The lives of Jan 
these two brothers occupy nearly a fourth part of Mr. Rus- pre} 
sell’s volume, and are rich in interest. sent 
James Haig, who succeeded his father, as the seventeenth At 
laird, in 1602, when he was about thirty-five years of age, und 
and the husband of an Elizabeth McDougall, figures in Mr. leag 
Xussell’s pages as the black sheep of the Haig lineage. By abot 
mismanagement, turbulence, and quarrels, he had, before tion 
the year 1610, when most of his ten children were born, so a he 

involved himself and his estate that, but for advances from his 
brother William and arrangements practically transferring his * 
lands to this brother’s control, there would have been total Unit 
bankruptcy. Fortunately, Mr. William Haig, educated as a ing i 
lawyer in Edinburgh and abroad, and already for twelve years = 
10 Dt 
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in practice at the Edinburgh bar,* was in all respects the 
very opposite of James—shrewd, diligent, and eminently re- 
spectable. He was also of a literary turn, with a passion for 
active politics, and was favourably known for two pamphlets 
or discourses which had been circulated in manuscript, one of 
them on the advantages of following up the union of the 
crowns in King James by a consolidation of the two nations. 
Whether his ‘ intromissions’ with the affairs of his turbulent 
brother had been altogether disinterested does not distinctly 
appear; but the fact that he was a bachelor and subsequent 
parts of his conduct give probability to the notion that he had 
acted for the good of the whole family, his brother’s wife and 
children included. The humiliated laird, however, did not 
take that view. He had conceived the most deadly hatred of 
his lawyer-brother, and it became a Cain and Abel business 
between them, First, in 1611, James Haig is found the 
subject of a criminal prosecution, a ‘defamed ’ man by Scottish 
law, and a temporary prisoner in the Tolbooth of the Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh, for counterfeiting his Majesty’s signet, 
and forging his brother's signature to some documents. Not 
till 1616, however, does the feud attain its murderous enor- 
mity. Karly in that year, William Haig having been in the 
meanwhile abroad for some time as secretary to Lord Hay of 
Yester, but having returned and received further legal hold of 
the Bemersyde property, the two brothers are found together 
in London—William going about among the political Scots 
there, and interesting himself much in behalf of the Scottish 
favourite, Carre, Earl of Somerset, then displaced by the new 
favourite Villiers, and about to be tried, with his notorious 
countess, for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury; while 
James had come up on an errand of his own, for which he had 
prepared the way by a private communication to the King 
sent from Scotland. Suddenly William Haig was arrested. 
A mine of cleverly concocted accusations had been sprung 
underneath him by his revengeful brother. He had been col- 
leaguing four years ago, it was said, with astrologers abroad 
about the chances of Prince Henry’s life, the probable dura- 
tion of the King’s life, and the like; he had in his possession 
a horoscope of Prince Henry, in which the premature death in 


* He took his degree in Arts, Mr. Russell may like to know, in the 
University of Edinburgh i in 1596, his name, ‘ Guilielmus Haig,’ stand- 
ing in the preserved g oraduation lists as that of one of four-and- twenty 
students who graduated that year from the class of Mr. George 
Robertson, Regent. 
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1612 of that young hope of the two nations had been pre- 
calculated ; he had other treasonable papers in his possession ; 
nay, he had confided to the present informer, his own brother, 
that he was at that moment deep in the secrets of some of the 
‘ best spirits in England,’ who were meditating the grievances 
of both kingdoms and had designs for ‘ punishing his Majesty 
‘a little’ in the interests of political reform! The charges 
had impressed his Majesty the more because Mr. William 
Haig, with his propensity to scribble, had circulated a dis- 
course on the subject of Somerset’s disgrace; and hence the 
order for his arrest. Influential Scots in London, however, 
who knew something of the accuser’s disreputable antecedents, 
had interfered; and the result was that James Haig was also 
arrested, and the two brothers were sent down to Edinburgh 
in custody, that the affair might be thoroughly investigated by 
the Scottish Privy Council. For an account of their several 
months of imprisonment in different wards in the Edinburgh 
Tolbooth, and their examinations and re-examinations before 
the Council, and for specimens of their paper pleadings there, 
including a manly letter of Mr. William Haig to the King, 
scouting with ironical contempt the accusations of this ‘ill 
* brother of mine,’ as he calls him, we must refer to Mr. Rus- 
sell’s volume. Enough to say that, the charges having broken 
down, and the ferocious James having subsided from fury into 
sulks, and having horrified or amused the Council by appealing 
the decision of the case to mortal combat between him and his 
brother, the two were released, late in 1616, to go their several 
ways. James, after lingering a year or more in Scotland, is 
said, in the family tradition, to have ‘ discontentedly travelled 
‘into Germany and there died.’ William remained in Edin- 
burgh, a respected lawyer. 

Though William was now the real head of the family, the 
arrangement was that his nephew, Andrew Haig, the eldest 
son of his fugitive ‘ill brother,’ but apparently a mild and 
inoffensive man, should step into the vacant lairdship. It is 
this Andrew, therefore, who ranks as the eighteenth laird of 
Bemersyde. With backing from his uncle, he held the laird- 
ship from 1620 to 1627. As he died unmarried, and none of 
his brothers then of age seemed a satisfactory successor, Mr. 
William Haig, the lawyer and politician, did then, by what 
legal formality it might be difficult to explain, assume the 
lairdship in his own person. This lairdship extended from 
1627 to 1636. 

A most memorable lairdship it was. King James was dead 
when it began, and Charles I. had been on the throne for two 
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years. Haig, though actual laird of Bemersyde, and residing 
there in vacation time, was at the height of his eminence as 
an Edinburgh citizen and lawyer. He had been appointed, 
even in James’s lifetime, to the post of King’s solicitor for 
Scotland; and he still held this post, in conjunction with 
another of some public emolument, when Charles, in 1633, 
came on his famous coronation visit to Scotland, with Bishop 
Laud in his train. Though the nominal purpose was the 
coronation in Holyrood Abbey, the real business was the ex- 
tension to Scotland of the system of Thorough already in force 
in England, and especially an ecclesiastical renovation of Scot- 
land by the substitution of Laud’s ideal Beauty of Holiness, 
in the form of a high Episcopacy and a florid ritual, for the 
very limited and superficial Episcopacy and the slight im- 
provement on the plain Genevan worship which were all that 
James, by thirty years of effort, had been able to impose on the 
stubborn Presbyterian people. The great moment was on 
June 28, when King Charles, seated in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in the High Street of Edinburgh, dared the popular 
and Presbyterian oppositionists in that House, led by the Earl 
of Rothes, to resist the two chief Acts in which he and Laud 
had caused their anti-Presbyterian policy to be embodied. He 
had a list of all their names in his pocket, he told them, and he 
would remember how they voted. Rothes and a number more 
did vote manfully against the Acts, and maintained that they 
had the majority of votes; but, as they could not venture on 
the risk, then capital in Scottish law, of impeaching the official 
declaration of the poll by the Lord Clerk Register, the Acts 
passed, and Charles was triumphant. After the Parliament 
was over, however, the defeated oppositionists drew up a re- 
monstrance to Charles, to be presented to him with their 
signatures, under the title of ‘The humble Supplication of a 
‘ great number of the Nobility and other Commissioners in the 
‘late Parliament.’ It was an extremely able and well-penned 
document, perfectly respectful and temperate in expression, 
and yet bold in substance. The draftsman was William Haig. 
Though not in the Parliament himself, he had been in the 
counsels of the opposition chiefs in the Parliament all along— 
the Scottish Whigs or Liberals of those days, as we should 
now call them, though the name Whigs had not yet been 
invented—and it was to his practised pen that they had com- 
mitted the preparation of their Remonstrance. But, though 
Rothes waited on his Majesty at Dalkeith, with a copy of the 
Remonstrance in his pocket, it was found impossible or unad- 
visable to do more than intimate to the King that such a docu- 
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ment was in existence. It was therefore suppressed; and the 
copy which Rothes had carried in his pocket went into the 
keeping of Lord Balmerino, a mere dead letter, as it seemed, 
which his lordship might either put in the fire or keep as a 
curiosity among his private papers. But it was to be heard of 
tremendously before long. Charles and Laud had been back 
in England ten months, and were enforcing the decreed eccle- 
siastical renovation of Scotland by orders thence, when in June 
1634, by the imprudence of one busybody, who had access to 
Lord Balmerino’s library, and the knavery of another busy- 
body, who transcribed what was shown him in confidence, a 
copy of the suppressed paper was in the hands of the autho- 
rities, and Lord Balmerino, by instructions from London, 
was a prisoner in Edinburgh Castie, to await his trial for the 
kind of treason which the Scottish law called ‘ leasing-making.’ 
It is with amazement now that a reader of the paper finds 
that it could ever have been described as an ‘ infamous libel,’ 
or that a young nobleman could have been in danger of the 
scaffold for merely possessing it and letting it be accidentally 
seen. So it was, however; and every reader of Scottish history 
knows how all Scotland was convulsed from June 1634 to 
July 1635 by the Balmerino business, how prayers for young 
Balmerino went up through that whole year from Scottish 
households, and what a relief it was when, after he had been 
found guilty by a casting vote in his jury, and so left at the 
King’s mercy, common sense prevailed at head-quarters and 
he was released on his good behaviour. Meanwhile, what of 
Mr. William Haig, the chief culprit? About his doom, had 
he been caught, there would have been little hesitation ; but 
fortunately, on the eve of Balmerino’s arrest, and after an 
interview with Balmerino, he had escaped to Holland. One 
observes with pleasure that he did everything possible for 
Balmerino’s exculpation and benefit, both before his flight and 
by letters from his place of refuge, taking on himself the 
entire responsibility of the authorship of the so-called libel, 
and behaving altogether in the most manly and high-minded 
fashion. He never saw Scotland again. Had he lived a few 
years longer, he might have returned in safety and honour. 
For to the Balmerino business in Scotland there succeeded 
the Jenny Geddes insurrection of 1637 on account of the new 
Service Book, and to that the National Scottish Covenant of 
1638, and to that the Glasgow General Assembly of the same 
year, sweeping Episcopacy out of Scotland root and branch; 
and then came those wars between Charles and the Scots 
which were to lead to the calling of the Long Parliament in 
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1640, and so to the great Revolution. Walking by the sides 
of the Dutch canals in Groningen, Amsterdam, and Leyden, 
the man who had done so much to fire this train of political 
changes did not live to see the consummation. He died in 
Holland some time in 1639. He is to be remembered as the 
ablest and most interesting of all the Haigs, and the only one 
of them that has left an authentic mark of any importance in 
Scottish political history. Although his name had always 
been mentioned by Scottish historians in connexion with the 
Balmerino business, it has been reserved for Mr. Russell to 
resuscitate him distinctly as an historical personage, and give a 
clear and full account of him. For no part of his book does 
Mr, Russell deserve more hearty thanks. We only regret 
that, while printing so many specimens of Mr. William Haig’s 
letters, he has not reprinted the once famous Balmerino 
document. 

When William Haig sought refuge in Holland, several of 
his relatives were already settled there, i in commercial employ- 
ment or in the Dutch service. Among these was his nephew 
David Haig, one of the younger sons of the disreputable Laird 
James. By the exertion of great lawyerly skill, made neces- 
sary by the outlawry of the refugee and the escheat of his 
estates, the Bemersyde lairdship, or rather the right to redeem 
it, was transferred by the good bachelor uncle, three years 
before his death, to this nephew David. This David Haig, 
therefore, becomes the twentieth laird of the series. His 
lairdship extends from 1636 to 1654, or through the time of 
the Scottish Covenant, the Civil Wars, the annexation of 
Scotland to the English Commonwealth, and the first year of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate. Having married a Dutch widow, 
however, and so formed connexions of property with Holland, 
David Haig was in no hurry to leave Groningen for his native 
Berwickshire. When he did return in 1646, with his Dutch 
wife and three children that had been born to them in Gro- 
ningen, he took up his abode in a subordinate house on the 
Bemersy de estate called ‘ The Thrid,’ the manor-house having 
been leased out or alienated. Mr. Russeil makes a ereat deal 
of a certain contract he made with the Bemersyde blacksmith 
immediately after his settlement at the Thrid, and cannot 
understand why a trifling agreement of the blacksmith to shoe 
two of the laird’s horses free every year should have been em- 
bodied in a document of such elaborate legal phraseology. We 
are afraid Mr. Russell has read it in the light of nature, and 
can assure him that the form of contract was the commonest 
thing in the world in the Scotland of those days, and indeed 
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that much of the language that puzzles him may be found in 
any Scottish letter of caption or arrest for debt issued since the 
accession of Queen Victoria. After this blacksmith contract, 
there is little to tell of Laird David, save that two more 
children were born to him and his stately Dutch lady, and that 
he had some experience of the English Commonwealth rule in 


Scotland, in the shape of the billeting upon him of some of 


Cromwell’s Ironsides and other little troubles of taxation. He 
was still a comparatively young man at his death in 1654, 
when he was succeeded by his eldest son, Anthony Haig. 

This Anthony Haig, the twenty-first laird, only fifteen years 
of age at his acc ession, was laird for the long period of fifty- 
eight years, or from 1654 to 1712. In other words, after hav- 
ing been one of the Scottish subjects of Oliver’s Protectorate, 
and having indeed received his title to the Bemersyde estate 
by writ in Oliver’s name, he saw the Restoration and the re- 
severance of Scotland from England, lived through the reigns 
of Charles II., James II., and William and Mary, saw the 
Union in Queen Anne’s reign, and lived nearly through that 
reign too. Though a Dutchman born, and half Dutch by blood, 
he is one of the most intensely and characteristically Scotch of 
all the lairds of Bemersyde, the most ‘kenspeckle’ man in the 
family history after his grand-uncle William, and well worth 
the pains Mr. Russell has bestowed on his biography. His life 
divides itself inmost remarkably into two parts. In the first part 
we see him in the extraordinary character of a young, resolute, 
ecstatic, bull-necked Scottish Quaker. Since 1654, when 
George Fox himself had preached Quakerism in Scotland, there 
had been a leaven of Quakerism in the southern Scottish 
counties, more particularly in the East Border; the leaven had 
somehow reached the Haig family ; and from 1657, when the 
young laird Anthony was only eighteen years of age, but 
already by precocious marriage the husband of a Jean Home, 
a young heiress in his neighbourhood, not only washe a Quaker 
himself, but others of the family, including his boy-brother 
William, were zealous for the Quaker tenets. An adequate 
account of the early Scottish Quakers, or indeed generally of 
the origin and beginnings of all the various non-Presbyterian 
or Independent gects that were imported into Scotland in the 
time of the Commonwealth and Cromwell, is one of the desi- 
derata of Scottish history ; and anyone who may take up that 
subject will find some good material to his hand in Mr. 
Russell’s information about Anthony Haig in his Quaker days. 
Till the Restoration, indeed, we hear but vaguely of some small 
trouble, about tithes and the like, into which his Quakerism 
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brought him with the Presbyterian parish ministers of his 
vicinity ; but after the Restoration he was one of that remark- 
able band of early Scottish Quakers, most of them ci-devant 
Cromwellians, of whom Swinton of Swinton, recently Crom- 
well’s right-hand man in Scotland, was the national chief, 
while Sir Gideon Scott of Highchester and Walter Scott of 
Raeburn were of most note in the Borders, and the Aber- 
deenshire Barclays and Jaffrays in the north. The great 
novelist Sir Walter, a direct descendant by paternal pedigree 

from one of those early Scottish Quakers, Scott of Raeburn, 
had Quaker blood in him also on the maternal side by 
honourable descent from Swinton of Swinton. Obnoxious 
to their orthodox Presbyterian countrymen as dangerous 
fanatics, the Scottish Quakers were objects of perse cution also 
to the prelatic Scottish government of Charles IT., and among 
the records of those rough days some of the most abominable 
are those which tell of the persecutions and imprisonments of 
the chief Quakers. Anthony Haig was one of those so singled 
out. For more than four years, or from the autumn of 1663 
to December 1667, he is found, in Mr. Russell’s pages, a 
prisoner for his Quakerism in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
writing letters thence, in the strain of opaque and mystical 
piety used by all the early Quakers, to his young wife, who 
was meanwhile managing affairs for him outside, but had not 
seen fit to join him in his religious aberration. ‘ Arise, 
‘arise!’ he writes in one of these le ‘tters, ‘come forth out of 
* Babylon, dwell no longer in her territories, for a consumption 
‘by the God of Heaven is determined against her and her in- 
‘habitants. Oh, my dear, come for th—do not tarry; delay no 
‘longer in Babylon, beauty !’ Though she could not oblige 
him in this, she contrived to be a good deal with him in his 
captivity, and to keep matters from going to wreck at Bemer- 
syde. There was a correspondence also with his brother 
V illiam, who had migrated to London to push his fortunes in 
business there, and, being still as resolute a Quaker as himself, 

sent him Quaker books and information about the sufferings of 
the London Quakers. This William Haig, who seems to have 
been a most upright man, and who ultimate ly emigrated to 
America, carrying his family with him, remained faithful in his 
Quakerism to the last, and had a son Obadiah who was as 
faithful; but the same hardly appears of Anthony. Released 
at last from the Edinburgh Tolbooth in December 1667, when 
he was only twenty- -eight years of age, he appears from that 
date forward no longer as the religious eccentric and enthusiast, 
but as a typical Scottish laird of the shrewdest and grippiest ’ 





' 
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order, conforming sufficiently to established Kirk usage, and, all 
though evidently with a remnant of Quaker liberalism at his the 
heart, devoting himself absolutely and exclusively to the sta 
management of his family and his property. Veneration for anc 
the ancestral traditions of his name and lineage, anxiety to of 
bar 
remove all the burdens accumulated on the estate by the i 
misfortunes of the preceding lairdships, and to leave the Haigs §& y, 
of Bemersyde as flourishing as ever they had been—no longer yer 
confined to their subordinate dower-house of the Thrid, as do! 
they had been for a generation or two, but reinstated in their of 
old manor-house, with added accommodations to suit them, an 
and with the old Spanish chestnut waving in front of them [w 
in all its glory—this was his absorbing passion. For this, for of 
forty years, he pinched, he scraped, he toiled, he snarled, 
he had lawsuits; so that, though we hear of one visit of his Q 
during that time to London and Holland, and also of continued his 
correspondence with his Quaker brother, the monuments of his qe 
lairdship consist now chiefly in what he built and planted about hi: 
Bemersyde, and in the masses of account books, business papers, tr 
inventories of household goods, and the like, which he has left de 
for the curious. No man ever painted himself more to the life lif 
than did Anthony Haig when he penned, in his advanced years, pe 
the following memorandum for his posterity :— gr 
‘I, Anthonie Haig of Bemersyd, borne on the 9 of February in le 
1639, in the city of Groningue, besyd Wast Frizland, one of the m 
United Provinces in Holland, procreat betwixt David Haig of Bemersyd at 
and Hibernia Schols, whom he married in the forsaid city, and was a e 
most virtuous lady. Be it known unto my successors, That it is I, ‘] 
the said Anthonie, that repared the Thrid, builded the barne at the > 
thorn-tree, made the garden and fish-ponds, planted the planting hi 
about the Thrid, except the row at the upper east syd of the garden. 
These things I write that you may imitate my vertieus, hating my = 
vices, and with me you may endeavour to perpetuate our ancient th 
familie; which is, according to traditione left in our familie, either a be 
familie left of the Pikes [Picts], or upon the subjectione of that king- Z 
dome planted by a familie of the Scots, and ever since continued in Ww 
our familie from father to sone,—which, I pray unto God ffor, may B 
continue as long as son and mone endueres, that Thomas Rymores 1 
prophecie may hold treue of our familie, which was, Com what will com, tl 
tyde what may tyde, a Haig shall be Laird of Bemersyde. Or it was in these I 
words, Whatever happen or betide,a Haig shall be Laird of Bemer- " 
syde. Moreover, I bought back the Place of Bemersyde, our head r 
house, which for many years had been out of the hands of our famaly, t 
which I advise you never to part with, as long as God will blesse you li 
with the injoyment of a furre [furrow] of land: it is your mother-house, h 
and head of your estat and famaly. It was I that reformed the walks of the A 
garden at Bemersyd Place, and made the perks [parks], and planted ti 
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all the young planting you see about the place and parks. I also made 
the green [bowling-green] before the toure door, and removed the 
stables and barys [byres] that stode betwixt the toure and the garden, 
and built them new where they now stand at the head or north syde 
of the old barneyeard, which I made a backe close [court ],and made this 
barneyeard which stands within the parke. I planted all the fruit trees 
in the garden, except the apple trees which is within the uppermost 
waster [western] quarter. All those things aforesaid I did betwixt the 
year 1630 and 1695 by peace-maill at Bemersyd Place; but what’s 
done at the Thrid I did before the said time, as ye will find in some 
of my minit-bookes. As also I made the volt [vault] a dyning roome, 
and the sellers below bedchambers ; putting upe in the waster gavills 


» 


[western gables], to the heads, 3 chimlies [chimneys] for that end, two 
of them to serve two chambers above that wanted chimlies.’ 

One consequence of Anthony Haig’s temporary lapse into 
Quakerism was that his eldest surviving son, the successor to 
his estate, bore the incommodious name of Zerubabel. This 
Zerubabel Haig, the twenty-second laird of the series, was in 
his fiftieth year at the time of his accession, and, having 
travelled a little in his youth and read and thought a good 
deal, had given evidences of a will of his own in his father’s 
lifetime. He had rebelled against his father’s tight rule, 
penuriousness, and eternal harping on the one theme of the 
greatness of the Haigs; and once, when his father had 
lectured him in a letter on this ‘adverse spirit’ of his, and re- 
minded him ‘ All the earthly honour ye or I can pretend to is 
‘ that we are comed of the house of Bemersyde,’ he had replied, 
‘ As for the honour of being comed of the family, I acknow- 
‘ledge it; but, if I had not been burn of it, perhaps God and 
‘ Nature would have bestowed me upon one as good.’ Evidently 
his notion was that everybody pre-existed in his own personal 
essence before being bestowed on any particular family, and 
that, for himself, if he had not been born a Haig, he might have 
been born in a family where they would not have called him 
Zerubabel. From this piece of his philosophy in his youth 
we should have expected more originality in his lairdship of 
Bemersyde than the records exhibit. Though it extended from 
1712 to 1732, or from the end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
through that of George I., and into a portion of that of George 
IL., the substance of what is known of it lies in two facts. One 
is that he showed decided Jacobite sympathies. The other is 
that, the eight children born to him before his accession to the 
lairdship having been all daughters, his lady persisted in giving 
him still daughter after daughter, till he had twelve altogether. 
All Tweedside was in consternation over the apparent frustra- 
tion of the Rhymer’s prophecy ; for, though there had been 
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instances before in the family genealogy of breaks in the direct 
descent from father to son, and though there can have been no 
lack of collateral Haigs in Scotland, shed off from the main 
stem in previous generations, the country-people had made up 
their minds that, if Zerubabel Haig had no son, the Rhymer’s 
credit would be gone. At last, in 1718, by a thirteenth and 
final chance, the Lady of Bemersyde did have a son, and the 
Rhymer’s credit was saved. 

We sail now into more modern and commonplace waters. 
The miraculous thirteenth child of Zerubabel Haig was James 
Anthony Haig, the twenty-third laird. He was laird from 
1732 to 1790, or through the reign of George II. and half- 
way into that of George III. He was a Jacobite, like his 
father, and was in some trouble on that account after the ’45, 
but settled, as Mr. Russell tells us, into ‘an exact reproduc- 
‘ tion of his grandfather Anthony,’ showing ‘ the same careful- 
‘ ness in money matters and an equal punctiliousness in the 
* entry of all his transactions in his note-books.’ One of his 
business correspondents was Walter Scott, W.S., of Edin- 
burgh, the father of Sir Walter; and Mr. Russell prints a 
letter to him, of date 1763, from this interesting man. It 
relates to a lawsuit in which the Bemersyde laird was inter- 
ested, and presents Scott’s father very much in the character 
in which Scott described him in the Alan Fairford senior of 
his ‘ Redgauntlet.’ Scott himself, the Alan Fairford junior 
of that novel, may afterwards have seen and known this 
twenty-third laird of Bemersyde, his father’s client. At all 
events, he knew well this laird’s son and successor, Mr. James 
Zerubabel Haig, who came to the property in 1790, in his 
thirty-third year, after having been captain in the 93rd Foot 
and having travelled abroad and visited the Court of Louis 
XVI. and Marie- Antoinette just before the French Revolu- 
tion. He was the twenty-fourth laird of Bemersyde ; and ex- 
tracts from his notes of his travels, printed by Mr. Russell, 
prove him to have been an intelligent and amiable gentleman, 
of cultivated tastes and habits. It was during his Jairdship 
that Scott settled in Tweedside, first at Ashestiel and then at 
Abbotsford; and he was in the forty-second year of his laird- 
ship and the seventy-third of his age when Scott and Lockhart 
took Turner to call on him and make his sketch of Bemersyde 
House. He outlived Scott eight years, dying in 1840 at the 
age of eighty-two, and was succeeded by his son, James Haig, 
an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet. This James Haig, the 
twenty-fifth laird, continued to practise his profession in Edin- 
burgh, and died in 1854, unmarried. Then, Othen! was the 
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real peril to the Rhymer’s prophecy. For, the only adult 1 
brother of this laird having predeceased him, the property was | 
left to his eldest sister, Barbara Haig, then fifty-six years of 
age and unmarried (the same Miss Haig who appears in 
Turner’s sketch as walking on Bemersyde lawn with Scott and 
Lockhart three-and-twenty years before), with descent to her ih 
4“ sisters, Mary and Sophia, also elderly maiden ladies. What “} 
was to become of Bemersyde after their deaths was a serious | 
matter for local gossip, and the subject now and then of para- 
graphs in Scottish newspapers. For, to add to the gloom of 
the outlook, the three ladies, as if sharing in the general regret 
that there was no male Haig to be laird of Bemersyde after Ah 
them, had deserted the family mansion, and gone to spend their i 
declining years in Rome, where they lived together in an 
ancient house known as the Villa Poniatowski, but which they a 
rechristened the Villa Haig. They knew what they were at 

about, however; and in 1878, when the last of them died in i 





Rome, it was found that they had outwitted the popular expec- HK 
tation. Twelve years before that date, while all three were | 


alive, they had executed a joint disposition in legal form by i 
which the last survivor of them was to be succeeded by Arthur Wt 
Balfour Haig, then a gallant young officer of the Royal 
Engineers, and equerry to his Royal Highness the Duke of sf 
Edinburgh. Since 1878, accordingly, this collateral Haig, now 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haig, C.M.G., has been proprietor of 

Bemersyde, ranking as the twenty-eighth laird, in consequence 

of the intervention of Miss Barbara Haig and Miss Sophia 
Haig between him and the twenty-fifth. By those ladies, and ‘i 
by their sister Mary, who predeceased both, he had been recog- i 
nised as their  cousin;’ and Mr. Russell, in an appendix on 

what he calls the Clackmannanshire branch of the Haigs, 

which started from the main stem in 1627, traces his descent 

most elaborately from Robert Haig, the second son of the tur- 

bulent and disreputable seventeenth laird, and the brother of + 
the Andrew Haig and the David Haig who were set up by if 
their good lawyer uncle as respectively the eighteenth laird and 
the twentieth. The pedigree, we hear, is not satisfactory to ' 
high genealogical authorities ; but this does not affect the fact i 
that, by most valid title, an indubitable Haig, of military rank 
t and independent social distinction, is now Laird of Bemersyde, i 
or the likelihood that in the person of this distinguished laird, M 
now only in the forty-second year of his age, and with a son 

and heir already born to him, the Rhymer’s prophecy has taken 
a new lease of life— 


‘Tyde what may betyde, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemer syde.’ 








- 
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It would be ungracious to leave this little metrical heirloom 
of the Haig family without a word or two as to its probable 
origin. That it was familiar in the family as long ago as 1695, 
and then cherished as Thomas the Rhymer’s gift to them, is 
proved by the proud quotation of it in the autobiographic 
memorandum of Laird Anthony. The manner of the quota- 
tion there implies, indeed, that it was then old, and may refer 
it to the early part of the seventeenth century, or even to the 
latter part of the sixteenth. The question is whether it can be 
referred three centuries farther back still, so as to be heard 
coming originally from the lips of that Thomas Rymour of 
Ercildoune who was certainly the friend of Petrus de Haga, 
the fourth laird, and of John de Haga, the fifth. Mr. Russell, 
as we have seen, is not inclined to disturb the legend which 
would accept that extreme antiquity for the couplet. One of 
the prettiest passages in his book is that where he imagines 
the circumstances in which the aged Rhymer, standing on 
a hillside over the Tweed, with John de Haga in his company, 
some time about 1296, when Scotland was in its thraldom to 
the English after King Alexander’s death, may have been 
moved to utter the prophecy. Hardly has Mr. Russell penned 
this fancy, however, when, as if half ashamed of it, he cancels it 
by adding that it does not matter in the least whether it is 
true or not. With Mr. Russell’s good leave, we cannot so 
rapidly dismiss the legend. The Haigs of Bemersyde are a 
very interesting family, but we care a thousand times more 
about Thomas the Rhymer. 

Besides the real existence of such a man in the south of 
Scotland between 1220 and 1296, and the incidental fact of 
his acquaintance with the De Hagas, it seems certain that 
he had the reputation of a poet in his lifetime, and was known 
as the poet-laird of Ercildoune. If we venture on a still more 
modern form of speech, and call him the first Scottish man of 
letters and the father of Scottish literature, we shall probably 
not be far wrong. He is mentioned in this character of a 
Scottish minstrel or trouvére by the North English writer, 
Robert De Brunne, who was his junior contemporary ; and, 
though it is uncertain whether De Brunne means to ascribe to 
him the metrical romance of ‘ Sir Tristrem,’ which is mentioned 
in the same passage as incomparably the best of the romances 
of that generation, and still more uncertain whether the 
romance of ‘ Sir Tristrem’ there referred to is the same which 
Scott published in 1804 from a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, ascribing it positively to the Rhymer, there can be 
no doubt that specimens of the Rhymer’s poetical handiwork 
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were once extant. All the same, the evidence purports that 
Thomas of Ercildoune was not regarded in his own tifetime as 
only a poet or trouvére, but combined with this character, as 
was natural in his age and country, something of the character 
of a seer or prophet, learned in all previous prophetic lore, 
and especially Cymric and Arthurian lore, and practising the 
oracular form in his own utterances. At all events, this is 
the character in which he was chiefly remembered, not in 
Scotland only, but also throughout England, from the time of 
his death to the union of the crowns. Through those three 
centuries, his mere poetical reputation gradually waning, he was 
in all men’s minds and in all men’s mouths in both kingdoms as 
the prophet of the international wars, and of the relations between 
Scotland and England. Nowhere is the chain of mentions of 
him and the continuity of the massive tradition about him in this 
character more clearly or impressively made out than in Dr. 
Murray’s introduction to his edition, from four English manu- 
scripts of the early part of the fifteenth century, of ‘ The 
‘Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune.’ He 
shows that in that extraordinary book, which consists first of 
the fine story of the abduction of the Rhymer by the Queen of 
Elfland, and then of a rougher medley of those prophecies of 
Scottish- events, from the Battle of Falkirk in 1298 to the 
Battle of Otterbourne in 1388, which the Queen of Elfland 
gave to the Rhymer as her parting gift on his restoration to 
the upper world, there is a compilation and reduction into 
form of all the floating legends about Thomas, and all the 
prophecies that had been fathered upon him, as far as to about 
the year 1400. Thence onward, Dr. Murray shows, as new 
international events happened, and new battles were fought, 
such as Flodden and Pinkie, they were still fitted to supposed 
prophecies by the Rhymer, until, in 1603, when there was put 
forth at Edinburgh the popular printed chap-book of ‘ The 
‘whole Prophecie of Scotland, England, and some part of 
‘ France and Denmark,’ by all the famous seers of the British 
Islands, the compendium there given of Thomas Rymour’s 
prophecies in particular brought down events to that very 
year, by including one that could be construed as predicting 
the union of the crowns in James VI. In that splendid hit, 
immensely talked of at the time both in England and in 
Scotland, the fame of the Rhymer in his character of the 
Scottish Merlin, or prophet of the international struggle, may 
be said to have expired in a final flash. From 1603, if not 
from some time before, his occupation in this character was 
gone. The international struggle was then over at last, and 
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either the ghost of the Rhymer must be laid to rest, or some 
other occupation must be found for it. Accordingly, though 
there is just a trace of its attempted reappearance in connexion 
with the Jacobite insurrections, and although, of course, the 
beautiful legend of Thomas of Ercildoune and the Queen of 
Elfland still survived for repetition in metrical ballads, the 
occupation found for the venerable ghost, so far as it was 
really operative at all after the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was no longer that of the great international Merlin, 
but that of the putative father of all stray popular proverbs 
and petty prophet of local occurrences. As scattered steel 
filings leap to a magnet, so, through the seventeenth century 
and even into the eighteenth, all wise sayings of unknown 
parentage, and all unclaimed scraps of verse about Scottish 
places or Scottish families, were apt to fasten themselves upon 
the Rhymer. Perhaps the very best of all the waifs that thus 
became his is this anticipation of the essence of the Malthusian 
philosophy :— 
‘The waters shall wax, the woods shall wane, 
Hill and moss shall be torn. in, 
But the bannock will never be braider.’ * 


It needs no very acute taste in antiquity to detect the flavour 
of the eighteenth century, or at earliest the seventeenth, in 
this aphorism. Hardly older can this be :— 
‘York was; London is; but Edinburgh shall be 
The biggest o’ the three ;’ 


or even this :— 


‘ At Eildon tree if you shall be, 
A brig ower Tweed you there may see.’ 


’ 


The conclusion, therefore, may be that the two prophecies of 
the Rhymer with which we have had most to do here—that 
about the desertion of his own hearthstone at Ercildoune and 
that about the eternity of the Haigs of Bemersyde—were 
among the waifs fathered upon him early in the seventeenth 
century or late in the sixteenth. The motto of the Haig 
family, one observes, in use in the seventeenth century, was 
Come what will or Tyde what may. Was the motto taken 
from the prophecy, or did some clever fellow invent the 
prophecy out of the motto ? 





* .‘ Trrigation shall increase ; woods shall become fewer ; hill and bog 
shall be brought under the plough; there will be enormous general 
improvement; but the cake (i.e. the individual share of each person) 
will never be a bit larger than it was.’ 
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Art. XI.—1. Selected Speeches of the late Right Honourable 
the Earl of Beaccusfield. Arranged and edited, with Intro- 


duction and Explanatory Notes, “by T. E. Kepper, M.A, 
2 vols. London: 1882. 


. Novels and Tales. By the EArt or BEACONSFIELD. 
gh ell Edition. 11 vols. London: 1881. 


3. Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
collected from his Writings and Speeches. Uondon: 1881. 


H*s the time come when it may be possible to pronounce an 
impartial opinion on the character and career of the 
remarkable man whose speeches and whose works are now 
before us? We are not ignorant of the difficulty of doing so. 
Lord Beaconsfield was so fond of w rapping himself in a cloak 
of almost impenetrable mystery that it is no easy matter to 
trace the progress of his opinions. The passions which raged 
around him during his last administration were so boisterous 
that the critic who reviews his policy is disturbed by the 
echoes of the storm. But, on the other hand, unusually ample 
materials are at the disposal of anyone who undertakes the 
task. While Lord Beaconsfield was still alive a_ political 
opponent attacked his policy by writing his life; a political 
adherent published a rival biography, which perhaps Lord: 
Beaconsfield may have thought as damaging as the attack; 
and a foreign critic gave us a ‘ study’ of the statesman. Soon 
after Lord Beaconsficld’s death his publishers issued a Hughen- 
den edition of his novels and his tales. An anonymous editor, 
extracting some hundreds of passages or sentences from the 
statesman’s writings and speeches, published them under the 
title of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s ‘ Wit and Wisdom ;’ while, 
finally, Mr. Kebbel, selecting some of the best or most 
characteristic speeches which Lord Beaconsfield made, has 
given us two volumes of his ‘ Selected Speeches.’ If a man’s 
thoughts and opinions be reflected in his speeches and writings, 
the complete material for a portrait is before us. Some future 
biographer may give it shape and distinctness, but he will 
hardly be able to make any essential addition to the matter. 
The numerous speeches, indeed, which Mr. Kebbel has 
selected represent only a few of those which Lord Beaconsfield 
actually delivered. But the principle on which Mr. Kebbel 
has obviously made his choice renders this circumstance of 
little moment. He has wisely chosen speeches from every 
portion of Lord Beaconsfield’s career, and representing every 
phase of his opinions. His two volumes, therefore, enable us 
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to a great extent to trace the progress of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
views for the half-century which they almost exactly cover. 

One word of caution, however, is necessary. The reader 
who addresses himself to the study of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speeches must not expect a statesmanlike exposition of either 
domestic or foreign policy. All men have their characteristics, 
Lord Beaconsfield was always happier in criticising an 
opponent’s policy than in explaining his own; his best and 
most successful speeches are critical, his happiest passages are 
usually criticisms, not of measures, but of men. Perhaps no 
great orator ever lived whose sarcasms and whose epigrams 
carried a sharper sting. Occasionally his sneers read as if they 
were inspired by virtuous indignation. Thus he speaks of 
Lord Brougham ‘spouting in pot-houses,’ of Sir Robert Peel 
as the ‘ burglar of others’ intellect,’ of Mr. Giadstone as 
‘a penurious prodigal.’ Thus, again, he told Lord Halifax 
that ‘petulance is not sarcasm, and that insolence is not in- 
‘ vective ; and thus he declared at Manchester that Mr. Glad- 
stone had ‘avowedly formed’ his first administration ‘on a 
‘ principle of violence.’ But we think that he was still happier 
when the sneer did not carry with it the slightest trace of 
ill-humour. What can be better than his description of Mr. 
Horsman as ‘a superior person ;’ or of Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
rich and grotesque rhetoric; or his quiet sneer at Lord 
Salisbury: ‘ There is great vigour in his invective, and no 
‘want of vindictiveness; I admit that now speaking as a 
‘ critic, and perhaps not an impartial one, ] must say it wants 
‘finish’? Who does not recollect his description of his 
political opponents ?—‘ As I sat opposite the Treasury bench, 
‘ the Ministers reminded me of one of those marine landscapes 
‘not very unusual on the coasts of South America. You 
‘ behold a range of exhausted voleanoes. Not a flame flickers 
‘ on a single pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous; 
‘there are occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the 
* dark rumbling of the sea.’ 

Mr. Kebbel’s pages sparkle with such passages as _ these. 
But Lord Beaconsfield occasionally soared to higher3fights of 
oratory, and proved his capacity to be not merely bitter and 
sarcastic, but eloquent and impressive. It would be possible 
to quote several passages to illustrate our meaning; we will 
content ourselves with citing three. The first is a short 
reference to the death of Lord George Bentinck :— 

‘ At a time when everything that is occurring vindicates his prescience 
and demands his energy, we have no longer his sagacity to guide or his 
courage to sustain us. In the midst of the parliamentary strife, that 
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plume can soar no more round which we loved to rally. But he has 
left us the leyacy of heroes, the memory of his great name and the, inspira- 

. . J - J ” - 
tion of his great example.’ * 


The second refers to the conduct of the Ministry in the 
financial crisis of 1847-8 :— 


‘I scarcely know to what to compare their conduct, except to some- 
thing that occurs in a delightful city of the South, with which honour- 
able gentlemen are familiar—and which is now, I believe, blockaded or 
bullied by the English fleet. There an annual ceremony takes place 
when the whole population are found in a state of the greatest alarm 
and sorrow. A procession moves through the streets, in which the 
blood of a saint is carried in a consecrated vase. The people throng 
around the vase, and there is a great pressure—as there was in London 
at the time to which I was alluding. This pressure in time becomes a 
panic—just as it did in London. It is curious that in both cases the 
cause is the same: it is a cause of congealed circulation. Just at the 
moment when unutterable gloom overspreads the populaticn, when 
nothing but despair and consternation prevail, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—I beg pardon—the Archbishop of 'Tarento announces the 
liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood—as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced the issue of a Government letter: in both instances a whole- 
some state of currency returns, the people resume their gaiety and cheer- 
fulness, the panic and the pressure disappear, everybody returns to 
music and macaroni—as in London everybody returned to business; and 
in both cases the remedy is equally efficient and equally a hoax.’ 








The third passage is from a speech at the Manchester 
Atheneum :— 


‘ Knowledge is like the mystic ladder in the patriarch’s dream. Its 
base rests on the primeval earth, its crest is lost in the shadowy splen- 
dour of the empyrean; while the great authors who for traditionary 
ages. have held the chain of science and philosophy, of poesy and erudi- 
tion, are the angels ascending and descending the sacred scale, and 
maintaining, as it were, the communication between man and heaven.’ 


We could easily multiply such passages as these if our 
space enabled us to do so. We have probably written enough 
to show that the reader who cares either for wit and sarcasm, 
or for ‘graceful rhetoric’ and pure English, may find an 
ample banquet in Mr. Kebbel’s pages; but it may be doubted 
whether the feast which Mr. Kebbel has prepared will at- 
tract as many guests as it deserves. Just as Lord Beacons- 
field lived in mystery, so there was something mysterious in 
his influence. If he affected to be serious, the public fre- 
quently paid no attention to him; if he wrote a romance, the 





* The words which we have placed in italics are inserted as a motto 
on the title-page of ‘ Lord George Bentinck : a Political Biography.’ 
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public analysed the meaning of every word in it. It has 
never been thought worth while to republish his only po- 
litical treatise, the ‘ Vindication of the English Constitution.’ 
His excellent biography of Lord George Bentinck sells by 
tens, while his more popular novels are bought by thousands. 
Is it possible that Mr. Kebbel’s volumes may meet the fate of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s other serious works, and that the public, 
which weighs the words of other statesmen, may neglect the 
speeches of the Tory leader, or continue to regard them as 
political romances, and go on searching his romances for his 
opinions? We think otherwise: this selection from the par- 
liamentary arguments and declarations of so remarkable a man 
has far more than an ephemeral or biographical interest; it is 
an important contribution to the political history of the last 
half-century, in which Lord Beaconsfield undoubtedly played 
a conspicuous part. However much we may differ from his 
policy, it is impossible to deny him a degree of insight and 
foresight in public affairs which was possessed by few of his 
contemporaries. And we know of no publication which throws 
a clearer light on the political history of our times, both past 
and present, than that which attracts us to these volumes. 

The popularity which Lord Beaconsfield’s novels have ob- 
tained is of course partly due to the reputation of their author. 
If he had never done anything but write romances, he would 
long ago have encountered the fate which awaits most authors 
of fiction. His romances, indeed, have the same charm as 
his speeches. They sparkle with epigram; but epigram alone 
cannot redeem their extravagancies. His characters are too 
often caricatures; there is usually no mean between the depth 
of vice and the height of virtue; and the hero, when he 
escapes from profligacy and the gaming-table, immediately 
achieves distinction in the Senate. In real life, of course, such 
cases do not occur. The majority of people are eminent 
neither as sinners nor senators, and the really successful artist 
sketches examples, and not monsters of society. The really 
successful artist, moreover, shrinks from the vulgarity—we use 
the word with regret—which distinguishes Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels. An admiration of wealth and rank offends us in his 
pages ; whilst it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in some 
of his romances the chief agents of civilisation are jewellers, 
tailors and cooks; the chief objects of existence ortolans and 
pearls. 

Extravagancies of this character would have doomed most 
romances to the butter-shop. Lord Beaconsfield’s novels have 
survived this fate because their extravagancies have been 
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redeemed by more interesting matter. They found readers in 
the first instance because of the ill-natured or witty things 
which their author had to say of the persons who were best 
known in society. Baroness Engel, in ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ 
only said of * Manstein’ what everyone had said of * Vivian 
‘Grey:’ ‘Oh! you must get it directly. The oddest book 
‘that ever was written. Weare allinit!’ But this reason, 
which made the novels popular in the first instance, has long 
ceased to exercise much influence. The majority of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s readers do not care to know that Monmouth is 
Lord Hertford, that Rigby is Mr. Croker, or that Foaming 
Fudge is Lord Brougham ; but they have found a new reason 
for reading the books, because they all recognise Lord 
Beaconsfield himself in his principal characters. Whether he 
speak as Vivian Grey, as Egremont, as Coningsby, as Fakre- 
deen, or as Endymion, the public believes it is listening to 
Lord Beaconsfield. Even those who know that the late 
Lord Strangford sat for Coningsby persist that, in reading 
‘Coningsby,’ they are reading Lord Beaconsfield’s own views: 
Coningsby, in fact, is only Vivian Grey reared in wealth, and 
educated at a public school. The hands may be the hands of 
Strangford, but the voice is the voice of Disraeli.* 

* Vivian Grey,’ the first of the novels, was published in 
1825-6, anonymously. ‘I have been reading “ Vivian Grey,”’ 
so wrote the late Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill. ‘It must be 
‘ written by Theodore Hook. It is very much like * Sayings 
‘“and Doings ”—the same disgusting heartlessness and cant 
‘about principle. I never read a book which gave me so tho- 
‘ roughly the idea that the author was aclever ruffian.’, We are 
not prepared to endorse this harsh criticism without some quali- 
fication. ‘ Books written by boys ’—such were Lord Beacons- 
field’s own words—‘ which pretend to give a picture of manners 
‘ and to deal in knowledge of human nature, must necessarily 
‘be founded on affectation.” We accept the apology and 
refrain from censure. But the public does something more than 
refrain from censure. It buys six copies of ‘ Vivian Grey’ for 
every four which it buys of ‘ Lothair, and for every three 





* Lord Beaconsfield was probably unconscious of the exactness of 
the portrait. ‘If you mean that Manstein isa picture of myself ’—so he 
makes Contarini Fleming say—‘I can assure you solemnly that I never 
‘less thought of myself than when I drew it. I thought it was an ideal 
‘character.’ Perhaps Christiagga’s answer is equally well worth quoting: 
‘It is that very circumstance that occasions the resemblance ; for you, 
‘Contarini, whatever you may appear in this room, you are an ideal 
‘character.’ 
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whicle it buys of ‘Sybil.’ Yet, as a work of art, ‘ Vivian * mo: 
* Grey’ is inferior to ‘ Lothair, and immeasurably inferior to ‘cul 
‘ Sybil.” In the Hughenden edition the novel occupies 487 ‘oul 
pages. The first 160 pages to the death of Cleveland are ‘ to 
excellent ; the next 100 pages to the death of Violet Fane are L 
readable; the remaining 220 pages are absurd. ‘ Vivian on tl 
‘ Grey’ owes its increasing popularity to the picture of the <<. As 
hero in the first 160 pages. ‘ Power!’ says Vivian Grey, ‘ oh, year 
< what sleepless nights! what days of hot anxiety! what exer- pass 
“tions of mind and body! what travel! what hatred! what fulsc 
‘ fierce encounters! what dangers of all possible kinds would I * ant 
* not endure with a joyous spirit to gain it!’ He persuades ‘ Lo 
Lord Carabas to enter into an intrigue for the overthrow of “ on 
the Ministry. Boy as he is, Vivian Grey is the soul of the ‘sim 
intrigue—‘a young adventurer,’ as Mrs. Lorraine calls him, But 
‘a being ruling all things by the power of his own genius, of th 
‘and reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity.’ Bea 
And this is the description of the hero whom Lord Beacons- Gre 
field’s admirers persist in identifying with Lord Beaconsfield uns‘ 
himself. tem) 

* Vivian Grey’ was followed in 1829 by the ‘ Young Duke.’ is al 
The second novel has none of the autobiographical interest fron 
which attaches to the first. The prototype of the Young Duke upo! 
is George LV. He builds Hauteville House in London, re- * tal 
builds Hauteville Castle in the country, and erects an Al-> * cons 
hambra in Regent's Park with a prodigality which was V 
only emulated by his Sovereign in Buckingham Palace, at mad 
Windsor, and at Brighton. The King’s favourite architect, had 
Mr. Nash, was not more reckless than the Young Duke’s ove: 
architect, Sir Carte Blanche. The chief interest, however, one 
which attaches to the Young Duke is connected with an article notl 
upon it in the ‘ Westminster Review.’ This Review, which up 1 
had been only lately established, declared that the author of His 
‘ Vivian Grey’ ranked in the third degree in the lacquey Ac 
school of literature. ‘ Let it not be said,’ so it added, ¢ that, Hig 
‘in exhibiting the absurdities and vulgar pretensions and rael 
‘blunders of this book, we are breaking a butterfly on the for 
‘wheel. This is no butterfly: it is a bug—an unwholesome Kel 
* production.’ We only quote this abuse, which is almost as of } 
extravagant as the novel which it condemns, because it ex- has 
plains a passage in ‘Contarini Fleming.’ The hero of the seq 
romance finds his novel reviewed in the great critical journal his 
of Northern Europe. ‘ With what horror, with what blank Dis: 
‘despair, with what supreme, appalling astonishment, did I 7 
* find myself, for the first time in my life, the subject of the the 
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‘ most reckless, the most malignant, and the most odious ridi- 
‘cule. . . . I felt that sickness of heart that we experience in 
‘our first serious escapade. I was ridiculous. It was time 
* to die.’ 

Lord Beaconsfield, however, was not to die. The review, 
on the contrary, exercised a salutary influence on his fortunes. 
A second edition of the ‘ Young Duke’ was not required for 
years; but, when it did appear, some of the most extravagant 
passages were quietly struck out of it. In particular, the 
fulsome flattery of George 1V.—‘ O George the magnificent 
‘and the great! for hast thou not rivalled the splendour of 
‘ Lorenzo and the grandeur of Louis? Smile on the praises of 
‘one who is loyal, although not a poet laureate, and who is 
‘ sincere though he sips no sack,’-—was omitted from the novel. 
But we may infer from ‘ Contarini Fleming’ that the attack 
of the ‘ Westminster Review’ had also another effect on Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fortunes. Contarini Fleming, like Vivian 
Grey, is Mr. Disraeli. Both heroes are equally reckless, 
unscrupulous, and ambitious. But, while Vivian Grey con- 
templates nothing but political distinction, Contarini Fleming 
is always hesitating between literature and affairs. We infer 
from ‘ Vivian Grey,’ that in 1825-6 Mr. Disraeli was bent 
upon devoting himself to politics; we conclude from ‘ Con- 
‘tarini Fleming’ that during the next five years Mr. Disraeli 
constantly hesitated between politics and literature. 

While he was still hesitating, the ‘ Westminster Review’ 
made him ridiculous. An author who thought it time to die 
had not much inclination to write. ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ more- 
over, was even less successful than the ‘ Young Duke.’ The 
one had been ridiculed; the other, worse fate, was hardly 
noticed. Mr. Disraeli, nettled by ridicule and failure, flung 
up novel-writing for the time and threw himself into politics. 
His father was residing at Bradenham in Buckinghamshire. 
A casual vacancy in the representation of the little borough of 
High Wycombe occurred in the summer of 1832. Mr. Dis- 
raeli offered himself to the electors. He was again a candidate 
for their votes at the general elections of 1832 and 1834. Mr. 
Kebbel has extracted from a local newspaper a short abstract 
of Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the first of these occasions. He 
has given us a detailed report of his speeches at the two sub- 
sequent elections. These reports and numerous passages in 
his novels and writings enable us to understand exactly Mr. 
Disraeli’s opinions at this period. 

The leading idea which Mr. Disraeli had formed was that 
the Whigs had gradually modified the English Constitution, 
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Except during a few unimportant intervals, they held power 
for a hundred years after 1688; and, during the century, they 
turned the King of England into a Venetian Doge ; and * by 
‘ the establishment of the Cabinet obtained in a great degree 
* the executive power of the State.’ Such had been the results 
of the Revolution which Mr. Disraeli (so lately as 1845) 
ealled ‘the Dutch invasion of 1688.’ During the period, 
indeed, three great men withstood the Whig or ‘ Venetian 
‘ party.’ The first, Bolingbroke, was impeached. The second, 
Shelburne, whom Mr. Disraeli regarded as ‘the ablest and 
‘most accomplished minister of the eighteenth century,’ was 
unable to effect much against the dominant faction. But at last, 
in 1787, ‘ encouraged by the example of a popular monarch in 
* George III. and a democratic minister in Mr. Pitt, the nation 
* elevated to power the Tory or National party of England.’ 
Unfortunately, ‘ the unparalleled and confounding emergencies 
‘ of his latter years’ forced Mr. Pitt to relinquish Toryism. 
The ‘ arch-mediocrity ’ who succeeded to power in 1812 did 
not merely inherit, he exaggerated and caricatured, Mr. 
Pitt’s errors. ‘ Like all weak men,’ he and his colleagues 
‘had recourse to what they called strong measures. They 
‘ determined to put down the multitude. They thought they 
‘ were imitating Mr. Pitt because they mistook disorganisation 
‘ for sedition.’ At one time the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
promised to introduce a happier era. But the reconstructed 
Ministry failed to effect ‘a complete settlement of Ireland,’ to 
conclude ‘ a satisfactory reconstruction of the third estate,’ and 
to adjust ‘the rights and properties of our national industries.’ 
Their failure to do so introduced ‘a new principle and power 
‘into our Constitution—agitation.’ The Tory Ministry fell; 
and the Whig, or Venetian party, after a long exclusion 
from office, resumed the government. 

The Whigs adopted their former tactics. In the eighteenth 
century they had kept themselves in power by passing a 
Septennial Act; in the nineteenth century they passed a 
Reform Act. According to Mr. Disraeli’s view of history, 
the House of Commons had previously consisted of the repre- 
sentatives of the squires, or smaller landlords. The Whigs 
transferred the power of the squires to 300,000 electors, whom 
they chose to call the people. Having thus secured their own 
authority, they threatened an attack on the Church (in 
Ireland); on the old municipalities; and on the Poor Law. 
Mr. Disraeli defended the Church because its plunder in 
Tudor times had enriched the great families who were the pride 
of the Venetian party—‘ a factitious aristocracy,’ as he styled 
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them, ‘ ever fearful that they might be called upon to regorge 
‘ their sacrilegious spoil.’ He defended the old municipalities 
because they reflected the unreformed Parliament which the 
Whigs had destroyed. He upheld the Poor J.aws as a relic 
of the old feudal system. Thus both for what they had done 
and for what they proposed to do, the Whigs were detestable 
to Mr. Disraeli. 

We have endeavoured to give, as nearly as possible in Mr. 
Disraeli’s own words, an exact account of his opinions. During 
the next forty-nine years his policy in other respects constantly 
varied, but he never altered his desire to increase the authority of 
the Crown, and to restore thepowerof the squires. Passage after 
passage could easily be quoted from his speeches in proof of 
his strange wish to confine the government of England to 
the owners of real estate. ‘I take the only broad and only 
‘ safe line’—so he said in 1843—~‘ namely, that what we ought 
‘ to uphold is, the preponderance of the landed interest.’ ‘I 
‘ repeat —so he said in 1846—‘ we should give a preponde- 
‘ance, for that is the proper and constitutional word, to the 
‘agricultural branch; and the reason is, because in England 
‘ we have a territorial constitution ;? and the land, which was 
to retain this preponderance, was to be held only by a small 
minority of great landlords. In objecting to the succession 
duties, in 1853, Mr. Disraeli said, ‘ They are unsound in prin- 
‘ ciple as regards personal property, but they are much more 
‘unsound in principle as regards landed property, because 
‘ they lead to partition, which, in my opinion, is a very great 
‘evil, and much to be deprecated.’ 

Unluckily for Mr. Disraeli, the Reform Act had destroyed 
the preponderance which he desired to secure. But Mr. 
Disraeli thought that it would be possible to restore to the 
land the power which had been taken from it by giving the 
franchise to the lower orders. The squires were the natural 
leaders of the people, who, as Mr. Disraeli put it, were ‘ proud 
‘of their old families, and fond of their old laws.’ The fact 
was clear enough to other persons as well as to Mr. Disraeli. 
‘You, gentlemen of England,’ said Mr. Cobden, in the House 
of Commons, ‘the high aristocracy of England, your fore- 
‘fathers led my forefathers; you may lead us again if you 
‘choose.’ But the gentlemen of England could never regain 
their natural position in the State till they reconsidered their 
old views of policy. ‘ Your power was never got ’—such were 
Mr. Cobden’s words—‘ and you will not keep it, by obstructirg 
‘ the spirit of the age in which you live.’ ‘ Infatuated mortals,’ 
said Mr. Carlyle to the landlords at the same time, ‘ into what 
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‘ questions are you driving every thinking man in England ?’ 
Your class ‘ will have to find duties, and do them, or else it 
‘ must and will cease to be seen on the face of this planet, 
‘ which is a Working one, not an Idle one.’ Mr. Disraeli’s 
teaching was similar: ‘I believe that there are burdens, heavy 
‘ burdens, on the land; but the land has great honours, and he 
‘who has great honours must have great burdens.’ Mr. 
Disraeli desired to raise the landlords toa sense of their duties, 
and then appeal in their behalf from the ten-pound householders 
to the nation. ‘I do not believe "—so he wrote in the ‘ Vindica- 
* tion of the Constitution ’—‘ that the House of Commons is the 
* House of the people, or that the members of the House of 
‘Commons are the representatives of the people. ‘My 
* Lord ’—so he wrote on a later page—‘ the Whigs invoke the 
‘ people: let us appeal to the nation.’ 

It is remarkable that this policy, which proposed the com- 
bination of the landlords and the people against the middle 
classes and the Whigs, was first unfolded in the pages of a 
novel. Contarini Fleming tells the ambassadors of the Great 
Powers that, as they refuse to guarantee his master’s throne, 
‘ His Majesty must have recourse to a popular appeal. We 
‘have no fear about the result. We are prepared for it; His 
* Majesty will acquire anew, and, if possible, a stronger title to 
‘ the Crown. . . . You will be the direct cause of a decided 
‘ democratic demonstration in the election of a king by the 
‘ people alone.” The power of the landlords of England, like 
the throne of Scandinavia, was to be secured by popular 
support ; and the adherence of the populace was to be obtained 
by a wholesale offer of Reform. Mr. Disraeli had no fear of 
reforms, provided they were not offered by the Whigs. ‘ The 
‘very name of tithes’ in Ireland was to be ‘ abolished for 
‘ever;’ ‘that flagrant scandal’ a Church rate ‘must be re- 
‘ moved ;’ economy must be rigidly enforced; the votes of the 
farmers must be secured by the reduction of the malt tax; and 
the votes of town householders by a repeal of the window tax; 
above all, the people must rid themselves of ‘all that political 
‘jargon and factious slang of Whig and Tory, and unite in 
‘forming a great national party which can alone save the 
‘ country from impending destruction.’ 

Even this programme, however, was not sufficient. The 
Whigs were supported by a large majority of ten-pound 
householders, and there was no apparent necessity for a disso- 
lution for seven years. Mr. Disraeli recollected that the 
Septennial Act had been passed by the Whigs. He conse- 
quently advocated the restoration of triennial Parliaments. 
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He thought that the ten-pound householders dared not vote 
against the party which had given them the franchise: he con- 
sequently demanded the protection of the ballot. 

Such were Mr. Disraeli’s opinions when he stood for 
Wycombe. His support of economy and reform gained for 
him testimonials from Radicals like Mr. Hume, and Repealers 
like Mr. O’Connell. So soon, however, as they discovered that 
he was courting Tory support, the Radicals regarded him with 
suspicion. Mr. Hume withdrew his testimonial; the electors 
of Wycombe declared that he was an impostor; and Mr. 
Greville, hearing that he was wavering between Chandos, an 
extreme Tory, and Durham, the most Radical member of the 
Grey Ministry, declared that he must be ‘a mighty impartial 
‘ personage.’ Mr. Disraeli suffered three defeats, but he was 
not daunted by his ill-suecess; on the contrary, he had the 
courage to compare himself to ‘the famous Italian general 
‘who, being asked in his old age why he was always vic- 
‘ torious, replied it was because he had always been beaten in 
‘youth.’ In the following April he became a candidate for 
Taunton, opposing Mr. Labouchere, who had just accepted 
office in Lord Melbourne’s second Ministry. At Taunton he 
formally abandoned the demand for the ballot and triennial 
Parliaments. He boldly declared that he had only advocated 
them for the sake of breaking the strength of the Whigs. 
But ‘ the mighty Whig party’ had already fallen to pieces, and 
the expedients of 1832 were no longer necessary. In other 
words, Mr. Disraeli had advocated the ballot and the triennial 
Parliaments, not because he thought these measures in them- 
selves desirable, but because he wished to eject the Whigs 
from power. 

This alteration was not the only change which Mr. Dis- 
raeli had made in his political opinions. At Wycombe, in 
December, 1834, he had declared that tithes should be 
abolished in Ireland; and that ‘the Protestant Establishment 
‘should be at once proportioned to the population which it 
‘serves.’ At Taunton, in April, 1835, he professed that ‘he 
‘ could not understand the principle by which the Whigs would 
‘reform the Church of Ireland. It appears to me that they 
‘have offered a premium to the Whiteboys to destroy the 
‘ Protestants.” At Wycombe, in June, 1832, he had placarded 
the town with a testimonial which he had received from 
O'Connell. At Taunton, in April, 1835, he proclaimed Mr. 
O'Connell a traitor and incendiary. In March, 1835, he had 
written a letter to the Secretary of the Westminster Reform 
Club, forwarding his subscription and requesting the with- 
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drawal of hisname. At Taunton, in the following month, he 
had the assurance to declare that he had never heard of the 
club. Mr. Disraeli was never at a loss for an excuse of this 
kind. Perhaps, as he said of the newspapers in ‘ Lothair,’ 
that is why he was popular—‘ the taste of the age being so 
‘ decidedly for fiction.’ 

A change of policy did not serve Mr Disraeli. The 
electors of Taunton, like the electors of Wycombe, would have 
nothing to do with him. In the same year in which he stood 
for Taunton, Mr. Disraeli addressed to Lord Lyndhurst the 
remarkable treatise which he called the * Vindication of the Con- 
‘ stitution ;’ he followed up the treatise in 1836 with a series of 
letters, signed ‘ Runnymede,’ which were published in the ‘ Times,’ 
It is difficult to conceive a greater contrast than is afforded 
between the treatise and the letters. The former, as befits a 
constitutional discussion addressed to an ex-Lord Chancellor, 
is grave in its manner, decent in its language, and tolerably 
free from personalities. The * Runnymede’ letters, on the con- 
trary, are full of personal abuse. Mr. O’Connell, for instance, 
is a ‘ systematic liar and a beggarly cheat, a swindler, and a 
‘poltroon. He has committed every crime that does not 
‘require courage. Mr. Spring Rice is told that he is to be 
entrusted with the care of beings who, ‘in their accomplishments 
‘ and indefatigableness, alike in their physical and moral qualities, 
‘not a little resemble you—the industrious fleas.’ The three 
Secretaries of State are described as ‘one odious, another con- 
‘temptible, the third both.’ Lord John Russell, the first of the 
three, is told, ‘ Your feeble intellect having failed in literature, 
‘your strong ambition took refuge in politics.’ And again, 
* Your aim is to reduce everything to your own mean level, to 
‘degrade everything to your malignant. standard.’ Lord 
Palmerston, the second of the three, is the Minister who main- 
tains himself in power in spite of the contempt of a whole nation. 
Lord Glenelg, the third, is addressed in softer language: 
* Slumber on without a pang, most vigilant of secretaries. I will 
‘stuff you a fresh pillow with your unanswered letters, and 
‘ensure you a certain lullaby by reading to you one of your 
“own despatches.” We could easily multiply extracts of this 
character. We ‘abstain from doing so because there is little 
pleasure in digging out of the files of an old newspaper the 
scurrilous personalities which Mr. Disraeli condescended to use 
in 1836. 

In one respect the ‘ Runnymede’ letters stood Mr. Disraeli 
in good stead. They introduced him to the ‘ Times,’ and the 
‘Times’ frequently defended its old contributor when its support 
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was of importance tohim. The time was, in fact, arriving when 
the support of the leading newspaper of the day was essential 
to Mr. Disraeli. In 1837 he published ‘ Henrietta Temple’ 
and * Venetia,’ and at the general election which followed the 
Queen’s accession he became member for Maidstone. His 
colleague in the representation of the borough, Mr. Wyndham 
4. Lewis, died in March 1838. In the following year Mr. Disraeli 
married Mr. Lewis’s relict. Mrs. Disraeli had not much 
resemblance to the Violet Fane of ‘ Vivian Grey’ or the Alcesté 
of ¢ Contarini Fleming ;’ but she brought Mr. Disraeli means at 
a time when he was ‘ a little wearied of what Fakredeen called 
‘the choice excitement of pecuniary embarrassment ;’ and she 
clung to her husband throughout her life with a belief that was 
never shattered. In dedicating to her ‘ Sybil, Mr. Disraeli 
called her ‘ the most severe of critics, but a perfect wife.’ She 
might fairly have answered that he made her the best and most 
constant of husbands. 

Mr. Disraeli sat for Maidstone for four years. Everyone 
has heard of his first speech. Anyone who cares to read the 
report of his failure will find it buried—by an odd arrange- 
ment—in the middle of Mr. Kebbel’s second volume. Instead of 
repeating a story which has been told and retold till we are 
weary of it, we wish to dwell very shortly on one striking cir- 
cumstance in Mr. Disraeli’s early Parliamentary career. We 
havea tolerably intimate acquaintance with the twenty volumes 
: of* Hansard’ which contain the history of the Parliament of 1837, 
e and we have always regarded with astonishment the evidence 
which they afford that Mr. Disraeli paid little or no attention 
to his Parliamentary work. His name is constantly, perhaps 
usually, absent from division lists, and he seems to have come 
down to the House occasionally to make a speech, but generally 
to have neglected his ordinary duties. | Mr. Kebbel’s volumes 
give us no assistance in analysing his opinions during this 
period. Those who turn from Mr. Kebbel to ‘Hansard’ will 
probably be surprised at the early Parliamentary conduct of the 
late leader of the Tory party. In 1838 Mr. Disraeli was 
in minorities of 13 and 17—the majorities in each case exceed- 
ing 300—on motions to repeal the new Poor Law. In 1839, 
in the company, it is fair to add, of Mr. Gladstone, he 
‘ resisted the introduction into prisons of religious ministers 
other than those of the Church of England. In the same year 
he was in a minority of only three against the proposal of the 
i Government to establish a police force in Birmingham, which 
e had been the scene of a memorable Chartist riot; * and he 
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even resisted a measure which the Government introduced for 
permitting the formation of a county constabulary. In 1840 he 
was in a minority of five ona motion for the free pardon of Frost, 

Williams, and Jones, who had been convicted of high treason 
after the Newport rising. __In 1841 he moved the rejection of 
the Bill for continuing the Poor Law for ten years. In 1839, 

we ought to add, Mr. Disraeli spoke on the Chartist petition; 
but he omitted to express the ‘ immortal truths,’ which he after- 
wards in ‘Sybil’ ascribed to Egremont on the same occasion. 
Poor Sybil, who wept over Egremont'’s speech, would, we fear, 
ape been disappointed if she had read the genuine document 

‘ Hansard.’ 

"‘ieembeet the whole Parliament Mr. Disraeli retained his 
hatred of the Whig party, which had been the distinguishing 
feature of his earlier political career. ‘ The aristocracy and the 
‘labouring population formed the nation,’ so he declared in 1841. 
‘It was only when gross misconception and factious misrepre- 
‘sentation prev. ailed that a miserable minority, under the 
‘specious designation of popular advocates, was able to pervert 
‘the nation’s order.’ He still regarded Peel as the only states- 
man capable of terminating W hig rule. He had called him, in 
the ‘ Runnymede’ letters in 1836, ‘the only hope of a suffering 

‘people.’ He said of him in 1841: ‘ Placed in an age of rapid 
‘civilisation and rapid transition, he had adapted the character 

‘of his measures to the condition of the times. When in power 
‘he had never proposed a change which he did not carry ; and 
‘when in opposition he never forgot that he was at the head 
‘of the Conservative party.’ 

At the general election in 1841 Mr. Disraeli was elected for 
Shrewsbury. The six years during which the Parliament of 
1841 lasted formed, in one sense, the most brilliant period of 
his life. During these six years the Young England party was 
formed by his influence, and dissolved by ‘his conduct. The 
principles by which the party was guided were —— in a 
‘ trilozy’—‘ Coningsby,’ ‘Sybil,’ and ‘Tancred.’ In ‘ Con- 

‘ingsby’ the hero of the novel describes the dangers which beset 
the State. Two centuries of Parliamentary monarchy had made 
government detested; two centuries of Parliamentary Church 
had made religion disbelieved. ‘The only way to terminate class 
‘ legislation is snot to entrust power to classes. . . . The only 

* power that has no class sympathy i is the Sovereign.’ The public 
mind should be accustomed * to the contemplation of an existing 





Disraeli’s vote on this occasion, that ‘he seemed to be the advocate of 
‘riot and confusion.’ (‘ Hansard,’ xlix. 734.) 
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‘though torpid power in the Constitution capable of removing 
our social grievances, were we to transfer to it those preroga- 
‘tives which the Parliament has gradually usurped. . . . The 
‘ proper leader of the people is the individual who sits upon the 
‘throne. ... Let us propose to our consideration a free 
‘monarchy established on fundamental laws, itself the apex of a 


# ‘vast pile of municipal and local government, ruling an educated 


‘him. 


is out of joint. 


administration. 
different tactics. 


‘of the whip still sounds.’ 


‘people represented by a free and intellectual press.’ The 
objects at which a new Government was to aim were elaborated 
a year afterwards in ‘ Sybil.’ In ‘Sybil’ the whole social system 
Rich and poor are divided into two nations, 
‘ between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy.’ ‘ As 
‘the power of the Crown has diminished, the privileges of the 
‘people have disappeared, till at length the sceptre has become 
‘a pageant, and its subject has degenerated into a serf.’ Thus 
the moral of ‘ Sybil’ is the same as the moral of ‘ Coningsby ;’ 
and the author of both novels plainly implies that national and 
social progress must be secured by the restoration of personal 
government to the Crown. 

It was not likely that a politician animated by such views 
as these would prove a steady adherent of any political party. 
Throughout the whole of 1842 anda great part of 1843, how- 
ever, Mr. Disraeli constantly supported Sir Robert Peel’s 
But in August, 1843, he suddenly adopted 

On two occasions he spoke against the Go- 
vernment; and, according to Lord Sandon, heaped ‘ the grossest 
‘terms of contumely and opprobrium upon it.’ 
adopted the same conduct, reproaching the Ministry for asking 
the House of Commons to reverse its deliberate vote. He 
said: ‘It seems that the right honourable baronet’s horror 
‘of slavery extends to every place except the benches behind 
There the gang is still assembled, and there the thong 
‘I shall not feel,’ so he con- 
cluded, ‘ that I have weakened my claims upon the confidence 
‘of my constituents by changing my vote within forty-eight 
‘hours at the menace of a Minister.’ 
collected the flattering terms in which in other years Mr. 
Disraeli had spoken of the Prime Minister, was bewildered by 
this language ; and a member declared that ‘the Shrewsbury 
‘ clock had certainly been disappointed at not being the clock 
| «at the Admiralty ;’ and so it had become ‘ irregular, no 
‘longer chiming in with the right honourable baronet.’ * 


In 1844 he 


The House, which re- 














* The ‘ Morning Herald’ had made a similar charge against Mr. 
Disraeli in 1843. 
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Mr. Disraeli found many opportunities in 1845 of renewing 
these attacks. Twice in February he denounced the Government 
for issuing warrants to open letters passing through the post- 
office. In the second of these speeches he used the famous 
expression, ‘the right honourable gentleman caught the 
‘ Whigs bathing and walked away with their clothes.’ In 
March, on a proposal of Mr. Miles for relieving the agricul- 
tural interest, ‘the beauty which everybody wooed, and one 
* deluded,’ he declared that 


‘Protection appears to be in about the same condition that Protes- 
tantism was in 1828. . . . For myself, I care not what may be the 
result. Dissolve, if you please, the Parliament you have betrayed, and 
appeal to the people, who, I believe, mistrust you. For me there 
remains this at least—the opportunity of expressing thus publicly my 
belief that a Conservative Government is an organised hypocrisy.’ 


In April, on the motion of the Government for increasing 
the Maynooth grant, he said :— 


‘ Something has risen up in this country as fatal in the political world 
as it has been in the landed world of Ireland—we have a great Parlia- 
mentary middleman. It is well known what a middleman is: he isa 
man who bamboozles one party, and plunders the other, till, having 
obtained a position to which he is not entitled, he cries out, “ Let us 
‘have no party questions, but fixity of tenure.” ’ 


The attack upon the Maynooth grant was the first advance 
which Mr. Disraeli made towards the country gentlemen, who 
were clamouring against Peel. Extreme Protestants believed 
that a proposal to quadruple the grant to a Roman Catholic 
university was equivalent to endowing ‘the priests of Baal at 
‘ the altars of Jezebel.’ It is impossible to suppose that Mr. 
Disraeli shared either their prejudices or their fears. Passage 
after passage could be quoted from his works to show that he 
was free from all sectarian feeling. There are reasons, more- 
over, for thinking that Rome exercised the fascination over 
him which ithas for so many minds. In the *“Young Duke,’ 
May Dacre is a Roman Catholic; Contarini Fleming becomes 
a convert to Rome; Ferdinand Armine is a Roman Catholic; 
Sybil is a Roman Catholic; and Lothair is only saved from 
being a Roman Catholic by the dying injunctions of Theo- 
dora. It is a fair deduction that Mr. Disraeli regarded Rome 
with no unreasoning suspicion. More than twenty years 
afterwards, moreover, as Prime Minister, he allowed Lord 
Mayo, as Irish Secretary, to propose a scheme for the esta- 
blishment of a new Roman Catholic university, with officers 
and professors paid by Parliament. If he were sincere in 
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1845, what must be thought of this proposal in 1868? If, on 
the contrary, he were sincere in 1868, what must be thought 
of his arguments in 1845? There can be no doubt of the 
opinion of his immediate friends. Mr. Kebbel admits that 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech on Maynooth broke up the Young Eng- 
land party. 

The speeches of 1845, however, probably effected all that 
Mr. Disraeli intended. They raised him to the highest rank 
of Parliamentary debaters. The ‘ Times’ wrote: ‘ Philip lives 
‘in Demosthenes, Antony in Cicero, and Peel will alternately 
‘amuse and exasperate political tyros in the pages of Dis- 
‘raeli.’ Sir Robert Peel, indeed, affected indifference to these 
attacks. It was impossible for him to be really indifferent to 
Mr. Disraeli’s invective. It was evident that the country 
gentlemen, though they still shrank themselves from attacking 
the distinguished statesman to whom they paid a nominal 
allegiance, listened to Mr. Disraeli with pleasure. They 
cheered sentiments in his mouth which they would have 
themselves been ashamed to utter. As M. Guizot put it: 
‘Peu de Torys, méme parmi les plus mécontents, auraient 
‘ tenu, sur le plus illustre d’entre eux, un si insultant langage ; 
‘ mais beaucoup prenaient plaisir 4 l’écouter.’ 

The session of 1845 had made Mr. Disraeli eminent as a 
debater ; the Session of 1846 made him the most powerful 
member of the Protectionist party. Country gentlemen, 
already discontented with Sir Robert Peel, broke into open 
mutiny when he announced his determination to repeal the 
Corn Laws. But the country gentlemen were sheep without 
a shepherd; an army without a leader. The chiefs of their 
party were the Ministers who were proposing a policy odious 
to themselves; and Protection, which had been the guiding 
principle of statesmen for two centuries, had apparently no 
advocate. The way was open for a new man, and Mr. 
Disraeli at once came forward. It might, indeed, have been 
thought that he was the last member of the Tory party who 
ought to have undertaken the defence of Protection. In 
1827 he had ridiculed the Corn Laws in ‘ Popanilla.’ In 
Vraibleusia it was the common law of the land that the 
islanders should purchase their corn only of the Aboriginal ; and 
when the Vraibleusians, who ‘paid for their corn nearly its 
‘weight in gold,’ complained, the Aboriginal satisfactorily 
proved to them that his income was the foundation of their 
profits. No one who reads ‘ Popanilla’ can doubt that Mr. 
Disraeli was opposed to Protection in 1827. But we are not 
dependent on ‘books written by boys’ for his views. In 
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1842 he defended the first Budget of Sir Robert Peel, and 
vindicated the right of the Tory party to deal with Free 
Trade, insisting that Sir Robert Peel was only giving effect, 
as Mr. Wallace and Mr. Huskisson had given effect before 
him, to ‘ principles which originated with Mr. Pitt.’ It is 
true that in 1843 he altered his tone, defined Free Trade as 
Reciprocity, and defended the Corn Laws as an outwork to 
the landed interest. We may make some observations on his 
attitude in 1843 later on. But in 1845 he reverted to his 
original position, and described the Revolution as a ‘ memorable 
‘ epoch, that had presented England at the same time with a 
‘Corn Law and a public debt.’ The sneer is consistent 
enough with the account of the Aboriginal in ‘ Popanilla;’ it 
is inconsistent with its author’s conduct in 1846. 

‘The truth is, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Disraeli in 1834, ‘a 
‘ statesman is the creature of his age, the child of circum- 
* stances.’ Circumstances made it convenient for Mr. Disraeli 
to support the Budget of 1842, and circumstances made it 
convenient for him to oppose its corollary, the Budget of 1846. 
We readily admit the ability which he displayed throughout 
the contest which ensued. He sounded the original attack ; 
he bore the brunt of the struggle ; he planned the concluding 
catastrophe. Whatever merit may be due to a statesman who 
struggled to maintain a corn law in the midst of a famine, 
that—it cannot be denied—is due to Mr. Disraeli. 

Great as were Mr, Disraeli’s exertions during this memorable 
session, his position at the close of it was still doubtful. Some 
persons imagined that, as the defeat of the Ministry had been 
secured by a combination of Whigs and Protectionists, the 
victors should coalesce in a new administration. Mr. Disraeli 
had prepared the way for a coalition by a change in his 
language. His opinion of Lord John Russell was modified 
with every alteration in his feelings towards Sir Robert Peel. 
In 1834 Lord John had been turned from ‘a tenth-rate author 
‘ into a first-rate politician,’ on the principle that ‘ bad wine 
* produces good vinegar.’* In 1844 he is ‘ sagacious and bold 
‘in council; as an administrator he is prompt and inde- 
*fatigable. . . . He is experienced in debate, quick in 
«reply, fertile in resource.’ In 1845 he has ‘a thoughtful 
* mind and a noble spirit.’ If compliments could have paved 
the way for a coalition, there was nothing to prevent a com- 





* The simile was first used in one of the Wycombe speeches. Like 
many of Mr. Disraeli’s sayings, it was required to do double duty, and 
was again employed in the Kunnymede letters. 
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bination between Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Russell. The 
Whig Minister, however, declined to apply to the Protec- 
tionists for assistance; and Lord George Bentinck and Mr. 
Disraeli were, consequently, placed in a position of some 
embarrassment. During the remainder of the session of 
1846 they sat below the gangway on the Ministerial side of 
the House. This arrangement, however, proved inconvenient. 
There was no room for both Protectionists and Whigs on the 
same side of the House of Commons. In consequence, in 
the beginning of 1847, the Protectionist leader crossed the 
floor and occupied the front Opposition bench. Lord George 
Bentinck thus became the leader of the Opposition, and Mr. 
Disraeli his principal lieutenant. 

At the general election, which took place in 1847, Baron 
Rothschild was elected for the city of London. Lord John 
Russell, at the commencement of the session, proposed that 
the House should resolve itself into a Committee for the pur- 
pose of removing the disabilities of the Jews. To his infinite 
credit, Lord George Bentinck, who had voted for a similar 
motion on a previous occasion, supported the Minister. The 
Protectionists were, most unreasonably, dissatisfied with the 
course which he took; and Lord George, mortified at their 
disapprobation, withdrew from his prominent position as their 
leader. In common decency, Mr. Disraeli ought to have 
followed his example. He was a Jew by extraction, a Jew in 
feeling, a Jew—to use his own expression—who professed 
‘the whole of the Jewish religion,’ and who believed ‘in 
‘ Calvary as well as in Sinai.’ Like Lord George Bentinck, 
he had supported, both by his speech and his vote, Lord John 
Russell’s motion ; unlike Lord George, however, he could not 
bring himself to sacrifice his position for the sake of his 
opinions. He continued on the front Opposition bench, where 
the absence of his friend gave him fresh importance. He did 
more: at the close of the session he reviewed the conduct of 
business in a speech of exceptional power. Mr. Kebbel is 
authorised to state that Mr. Disraeli himself thought that this 
speech made him leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, and in it he stooped to win a cheer from 
his followers by blaming the Whig Ministers for attempting to 
legislate for the Jews. 

‘ Everything comes if a man will only wait,’ said Fakredeen 
in ‘ Tancred.’ ‘ Be patient!’ was the advice of the Chevalier 
de Winter to Contarini Fleming. Mr. Disraeli had patiently 
waited for his opportunity; and his hour had, at last, come. 
The Conservatives had neither selected him, nor even openly 
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acknowledged him as their chief; yet thenceforward, to all 
intents and purposes, Mr. Disraeli was their leader. 

This position, however, involved a serious difficulty. The 
country gentlemen still longed for the restoration of Protec- 
tion; and it was obvious to Mr. Disraeli that there was no 
chance of inducing the Parliament of 1847 to abandon Free 
Trade. He had, consequently, to reconcile the country gentle- 
men to the inevitable. He could not consent—as he mag- 
niloquently declared in 1851—that ‘the laws regulating the 
‘ industry of a great nation should be made the shuttlecock of 
‘ party strife;’ and he set himself to bribe his party into this 
view. The land, which had lost Protection, might be afforded 
fiscal relief. ‘ Reciprocity being impossible,’ as Mr. Kebbel 
bluntly puts it, ‘the next ‘best thing was to obtain compensa- 
¢ tion for the landed inter est.’ There were two ways in which 
agriculturists thought they could be relieved. The Malt Tax 
might be repealed, or the direct burdens on land might be 
reduced. The farmers would have preferred the first of these 
alternatives, which, it so happened, Mr. Disraeli had himself 
advocated at Wycombe i in 1834. Mr. Disraeli, believing that 
he could obtain more votes for the other, persuaded them to 
prefer the second. In 1849 he proposed that one-half of the 
whole of the local rates should be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. In 1850 he suggested in the same spirit that 
local charges, exceeding 2,000, 0002. a year, should be borne 
by the Imperial revenue; and in 1851 he again drew atten- 
tion to the unjust charges which weighed upon the landed 
interest. In 1852 he had himself the opportunity, as a 
Minister, of proving the sincerity of his advice and the consis- 
tency of his opinions. He had impressed on the agriculturists 
for three successive years, that, if Protection were not restored, 
they were at least entitled to relief from their rates. In in- 
troducing his first Budget in April 1852 he practically flung 
over one alternative by explaining in detail the successful 
results which had followed free trade in timber and sugar. In 
December 1852 he abandoned the other alternative, “and, in- 
stead of relieving the land by reducing the rates, actually pro- 
posed to reduce the malt duty, and to double the house tax. 
His conduct in office seemed thus almost purposely designed 
to rebut all the recommendations which he had made in Oppo- 
sition. 

One explanation of his inconsistency was, indeed, possible at 
the time. It might have been said of him in 1852 that he had 
never been either a Protectionist or a Free T rader, but that he 
had always been in favour of Reciprocity. In 1843 he had ad- 
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vocated the conclusion of commercial treaties, and had even 
gone so far as to declare that ‘the principle of commercial 
‘ treaties was the only one that could be adopted in the compli- 
* cated state of our relations.’ In the same year he had used 
similar language in a speech to his constituents. ‘ My idea of 
‘Free Trade is this—that you cannot have Free Trade unless the 
* person you deal with is as liberal as yourself.’ He denied in 
1846 that it was possible to ‘fight hostile tariffs with free 
‘ imports ;’ and he urged in 1849 the frank adoption of Reci- 
procity as ‘the fundamental principle of a commercial code.’ 
So far it was obvious that Mr. Disraeli was the consistent ad- 
vocate of Reciprocity ; and it was not then so plain as it is now 
that Reciprocity was a mere synonym for Protection. In De- 
cember 1852, however, there was not even a reference to ‘ the 
‘ fundamental principle ;’ and the reduction of import duties 
was defended on the ground that it had been attended with 
consequences salutary to the consumer. ‘Twenty-seven years 
afterwards, a supporter of Lord Beaconsfield who had not been 
‘educated’ beyond the opinions of 1849 did him the disservice 
of quoting his old arguments; and Lord Beaconsfield swept 
them away as ‘rusty phrases’ used ‘forty years ago.’ Weare 
consequently precluded from believing that Mr. Disraeli had 
any enduring faith even in Reciprocity ; and thet Reciprocity 
was only advocated by him because it was convenient. 

What, then, was Mr. Disraeli’s real opinion on commercial 
matters? ‘I acquit the Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ said 
Mr. Sidney Herbert in 1852, ‘of the charge of having ever 
‘been a Protectionist. I never for one moment thought he 
‘believed in the least degree in Protection.’ Mr. Disraeli’s 
earlier writings and his later speeches justify Mr. Sidney 
Herbert’s allegation ; and we are forced to conclude that Mr. 
Disraeli began and ended his career as a Free Trader ; and that 
ambition only made him a Protectionist in 1846. 

Such, in the course of a long life, were the contradictory 
opinions which Mr. Disraeli expressed on commercial matters. 
We must now revert, though happily we shall require less 
detail, to Mr. Disraeli’s general policy. Little real interest 
attaches to his career from 1852 to 1867. He perhaps re- 
quired the sharp antagonism of a rival or an opponent to 
bring out his greatest qualities; and after the death of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1850 he hardly displayed his full capacity as a 
debater till the rise of Mr. Gladstone to supremacy in 1866. 
During the whole period, moreover, he was the leader of a 
minority. A Government in a minority cannot always do 
what it desires. As Mr. Disraeli himself once said, ‘The 
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* temper of one leader has to be watched; the indication of the 
‘ opinion of another has to be observed; the disposition of a 
© third has to be suited; so that a measure is so altered, re- 
* moulded, re-modelled, patched, cobbled, painted, veneered, and 
‘ varnished, that at last no trace is left of the original scope 
‘and scheme,’ This passage, spoken in 1848, does not un- 
fairly describe the difficulties of the Conservative administra- 
tions of 1852, of 1858, and of 1866. Mr. Disraeli himself 
said in 1862 that the Ministry of 1852 ‘was formed for the 
‘ sole purpose of establishing a militia throughout this country, 
‘founded on a popular principle.” It was eminently charac- 
teristic of him that he should define the object of a Ministry 
by quoting its single successful achievement. In 1852, how- 
ever, he was much more anxious to win a victory over the 
Whigs than to form a popular militia. He even condescended 
to apply to the Manchester party for assistance. ‘ He asked 
‘ one of the leaders to call upon him. ‘ Protection,” he said 
‘ to the illustrious Free Trader’ (we are quoting Mr. Morley’s 
‘ Life of Cobden’), ‘ “is done with. That quarrel is at an 
*“end. If you turn us out, you will only have the Whigs 
‘in; and what have the Whigs done for you? ‘They will 
‘never do anything for you.”’ The curious application 
reminds us of the equally curious combination of Tories and 
Radicals which Mr. Disraeli had endeavoured to form at the 
commencement of his career. We own that we should like 
to know whether Lord Derby or any other member of the 
Cabinet was a party to this extraordinary overture. 

Up to 1852 Mr. Disraeli’s course was chiefly influenced by 
commercial questions. Organic or constitutional questions rose 
into importance afterwards. The leaders of the Conservative 
party approached the subject of Parliamentary Reform under 
great advantages. Lord Derby had been a member of the 
Government which had carried the first Reform Act. Mr. 
Disraeli had always declared that the settlement of 1832 had 
not gone far enough. * ‘I wish it’ (the House of Commons) 
‘ were even more Catholic, though certainly not more Papist,’ 
was his decisive declaration in the Vindication of the Constitu- 
tion. On Reform Mr. Disraeli had no ‘ rusty phrases’ to ex- 
plain away. Notwithstanding this advantage, however, he 
managed to involve himself in inconsistencies, which make his 
vibrations between Free Trade and Protection appear small. 
The principal objection which he had always raised to the 
settlement of 1832, was that it had confined the franchise to a 
faction—the ten-pound householders. He even talked of ‘ the 
‘dreary monotony of the settlement of 1832’ as lately as 1867. 
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In 1858, the Reform Bill which he introduced was founded 
on the doctrine that the objectionable franchise hitherto con- 
fined to boroughs should be extended to counties, and England 
thenceforward was to be governed by ten-pounders. In 1865 
he still clung to this idea. ‘ All that has occurred, all that I 
‘ have observed, all the results of my reflections lead me to this 
‘ more and more—that the principle upon which the constitu- 
‘ encies of this country should be increased is one not of radical, 
‘ but, I would say, of lateral Reform—the extension of the 
‘ franchise, not its degradation ;’ and he went on to avow that 
his present opinion was opposed to any modification of the 
101. franchise. But in the beginning of 1867 he brought 
forward a measure, the leading feature of which was the in- 
stitution of household suffrage in boroughs. It is true that 
this radical extension of the franchise was accompanied with 
securities which reconciled the Conservatives to it. But the 
securities and fancy franchises were flung away one after 
another ; and household suffrage was left, almost alone, in its 
naked beauty. After all these changes of front, we are not 
surprised at finding the first Reform Act at last acknowledged as 
‘a statesmanlike measure.’ If we could be surprised at any- 
thing, we should feel astonishment that the man who had first 
condemned the dreary monotony of a ten-pound franchise, who 
had afterwards proposed to extend the same franchise to coun- 
ties, who in 1865 had declaimed against the degradation of the 
franchise, and who in 1867 had himself degr aded the franchise, 
should have had the presumption to declare that he ‘had to 
‘ prepare the mind of the country and to educate’ his party. 
The passing of the Reform Act of 1867 prepared the way 
for fresh legislation. Mr. Gladstone commenced the attack, 
which was the distinguishing feature of his first administration, 
on the three branches of the Irish upas tree. Mr. Disraeli 
was forced into fresh inconsistencies in consequence. So long 
before as 1832 he had declared that the very name of tithes in 
Ireland must be abolished for ever; in 1843 he had included 
among Irish grievances ‘ the tenure of land,’ and ‘ the claims of 
‘the rival churches.’ In 1844 he had declared that in Ireland 
there was ‘ a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and 
‘an alien Church ;’ and in a memorable chapter in * Conings- 
‘by’ he had made the Young England party eager for a disso- 
lution of the alliance between Church and State. There can, 
therefore, be very little doubt that the policy which Mr. Glad- 
stone pursued in 1869 would not have encountered Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s opposition in 1844. But in 1869 Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure was ‘a recognition of the principles of Socialism ;’ and 
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his policy, ‘rash in its conception, in its execution arrogant,’ 
received the stout opposition of Mr. Disraeli. 

We pass from his course on the Irish Church to the policy 
which he pursued on the Land Question. In 1843 he had 
distinctly indicated ‘the tenure of land’ as one of the grievances 
of the Irish people. In 1852, the Government of which he 
was a member introduced four Bills to deal with the Irish land 
question. Three of them were passed. The fourth, after 
many years, was ultimately passed, ‘ with the omission,’ which 
we will describe in Mr. Disraeli’s own words, ‘ of what I con- 
‘ sider to be a vital clause in the Bill of 1852—namely, that 
‘ which gave compensation to the tenant for improvements, and 
‘ retrospective compensation.’ The Minister who had made 
such proposals could not be a very formidable opponent to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Land Act; and, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Disraeli supported its second reading, though he naturally in- 
dicated several details in which he desired to see it amended in 
Committee. Ten years afterwards, in 1880, he put the case 
very fairly: ‘Though there were many provisions in the Act 
‘ of 1870 which we disapproved, the general policy of that Act 
‘ was in harmony with the policy which we had always sup- 
‘ ported ;’ and again, ‘I am not prepared to say at the present 
‘ moment that there is any portion of the Act of 1870 which I 
* would wish now to be altered.’ 

It is clear, then, that Mr. Disraeli approved the principle of 
the Irish Land Act, and that he did not wish any portion of it 
altered. Yet he made the passage of this Act, for which he 
had himself voted, and which he approved, a reason for de- 
nouncing Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. ‘It is the first instance 
‘in my knowledge of a British administration being avowedly 
‘ formed on a principle of violence.’ ‘ You remember when you 
‘ were informed that the policy to secure the prosperity of 
‘ Ireland was a policy of sacrilege and confiscation.’ The 
Ministry’s ‘ specific was to despoil churches and plunder land- 
‘ lords.’ Plunder, with Mr. Disraeli, always suggested blunder. 
Years before he had described in ‘ Coningsby’ a noble lord 
who ‘plundered and blundered in the good old time.’ In 
1873 he recollected his old epigram, and in the Bath letter 
declared, that ‘ thé country has, I think, made up its mind to 
‘ close the career of plundering and blundering.’ 

Hard words of this kind are happily rare in political war- 
fare ; and public men have usually too much decency to accuse 
their opponents cf the practices of highwaymen. We object, 
on our part, to the substitution of abuse for argument. But, 
if men will import hard words into political warfare, we would 
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venture to point out that the only distinction between the 
practices of the two parties is that, while the Whigs ‘ plunder ’ 
a class for the sake of the community, the Tories, from the days 
of Protection to the days of Sir R. Cross’s Water Bill, plunder 
the community for the sake of a class. 

Whether, however, Mr. Disraeli’s accusation were just or 
f not, his opinion was well founded. The country was tired of 
Mr. Gladstone’s heroic legislation, and gave Mr. Disraeli a 
majority. In the new Parliament, Lords and Commons were 
both ready to register his decrees ; but Mr. Disraeli attempted 
little or no legislation. We are not going to blame him for 
doing nothing. The country at the general election demanded 


rest; it had no right to blame the Minister who gave it repose. 
Before he had been two years in office, moreover, political 
quiet was disturbed by embarrassments abroad, and foreign 


policy became the question of the day. 


1 Mr. Disraeli’s foreign policy had one merit. He was a con- 
° sistent supporter of the French alliance. In a singular passage 
t in ‘Sybil,’ Lord Shelburne is said to have adopted ‘ the 
t ‘ Bolingbroke system : a real royalty, in lieu of the chief magis- 
i ‘tracy; a permanent alliance with France, instead of the 
t ‘ Whig scheme of viewing in that Power the natural enemy of 
I ‘ England; and, above all, a plan of commercial freedom.’ 
¢ The passage is historically inaccurate, but it is interesting 
) 


because Mr. Disraeli supported the French alliance throughout 
t his career. No doubt the early acquaintance which he en- 
joyed with the third Napoleon greatly influenced his opinions 
on this point. Endymion could hardly be jealous of Flo- 
restan. But this circumstance ought not to detract from the 
y merits of his policy. We do not forget that Mr. Disraeli in 
1853 declared that ‘a cordial understanding with the French 
‘nation should be the corner-stone of our diplomatic system 


Le ‘ and the key-note of our foreign policy ;’ and that in 1860 he 
l- did his best to allay the panic fear of France which Lord 
z. Palmerston had unfortunately stimulated. 
rd A consistency in supporting the French alliance was, how- 
fn ever, only one feature in Mr. Disraeli’s foreign policy. 
er Throughout his career he displayed the love of Imperialism 
to which was the distinguishing feature of his last Ministry. The 
land of England, so he said in 1851, ‘has achieved the union 
Mr ‘ of those two qualities for combining which a Roman emperor 
ise ‘ was deified, Imperium et libertas.’ ‘One of the greatest of 
ct, ‘Romans,’ he repeated in 1879, ‘ when asked what were his 
rv ‘ politics, replied, “ Imperium et libertas.” That would not 
1 
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make a bad programme for a British Minister.’* A Minister 
in a minority, however, has few opportunities of displaying 
his true opinions, and in 1852 and in 1858 Mr. Disraeli was a 
Minister of peace. In 1867 the events which led to the 
Abyssinian War enabled Mr. Disraeli, for the first time, to 
use the language of a War Minister, and he showed his natural 
disposition by speaking of the successful campaign in language 
which might have been addressed to a Hannibal or a Napoleon. 
Lord Napier had ‘led the elephants of Asia, bearing the 
‘ artillery of Europe, over passes which might have startled 
‘the trapper and appalled the hunter of the Alps.’ He had 
taken a fortress which ‘would have been impregnable to the 
‘ whole world had it been defended by the man by whom it 
‘ was assailed.’ ‘ The standard of St. George was hoisted on 
‘ the mountains of Rasselas.’ Men smiled at the time at this 
bombast. It derives a fresh interest now from the light which 
it throws on its author’s character. The man who had talked 
of ‘ Imperium et libertas’ in 1851, and whose champion had 
hoisted the standard of St. George on the mountains of 
Rasselas in 1867, was the very Minister to make the Queen an 
Empress in 1876. 

Eastern empire, moreover, had a peculiar fascination for 
Mr. Disraeli. ‘ Let the Queen of the English,’ so he made 
Fakredeen say in ‘ Tancred,’ ‘ transfer the seat of the empire 
‘from London to Delhi. . . . We will acknowledge the 
‘ Empress of India as our suzerain.’ It is certainly remarkable 
that the man who wrote this sentence should have made the 
Queen Empress. We cannot wonder that the event should 
have drawn fresh attention to the novel, and that the sale of 
‘ Tancred’ should have been doubled, as we understand it was, 
during the Eastern complications of 1876 to 1878. But the 
visions of Eastern empire, in which Mr. Disraeli indulged, 
concentrated his attention on the road to India. ‘ The 
‘ Eastern question,’ to quote ‘ Tancred’ again, ‘is who shall 
* govern the Mediterranean.’ Lord Palmerston had settled 
the matter in his own way in 1840, and his policy, culminating 
in the fall of Acre, was ‘an exploit beyond the happiest 
* achievement of the elder Pitt.’ Mr. Disraeli aimed at the 
same object in 1875 by his strange purchase of Suez Canal 
shares. He undoubtedly thought that, if England had an 





* It may be doubted whether Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism rested 
on a much firmer basis than an epigram. In ‘Endymion’ he has 
described the Eglinton tournament, and the two victors in it are two 
foreigners, the Count of Ferroll and Prince Florestan. 
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increased interest in Egypt, she would strengthen her hold on 
the Mediterranean, and on the road to her Eastern empire. 
While, however, Mr. Disraeli was buying canal shares and 
irritating his supporters by bestowing a brand-new title on his 
sovereign, events were occurring in HMastern Europe which 
were disarranging his plans. The inhabitants of Herzegovina 
were rising against the Porte; Servia and Montenegro were 
actively supporting the insurgents: Russia was contributing 
both money and arms to the beliigerents, and Bulgaria was 
agitated by distant prospects of freedom. There was apparently 
every reason for fearing that these events might lead to a fresh 
war between Russia and the Porte, and that Russia, in conse- 
quence, might make fresh advances towards the Bosphorus 
and the Mediterranean, Neither the Suez Canal shares nor 
the Queen’s Imperial diadem proved adequate obstacles in the 
hour of danger to the Russian advance. But Mr. Disraeli 
could probably have obtained effectual means for resisting 
Russia from the people of this country. There was a general 
feeling in 1876 that the sacrifices which England had made 
during the Crimean War should not be rendered useless, and 
there was general irritation at the manner in which one of the 
conditions on which peace had been made in 1856 had been 
abandoned in 1870. The people of this country, therefore, 
required very little encouragement to induce them to support 
the Turk. ‘The Porte, however, sacrificed the English alliance 
by the brutal outrages with which its officers anticipated a 
possible uprising in Bulgaria, and Mr. Disraeli offended the 
people by the light-hearted manner in which he spoke of 
brutalities which had shocked a nation. Sympathy with an 
oppressed nationality, indeed, could not be expected in Mr. 
Disraeli. ‘ When I hear of the infamous partition of Poland,’ 
he said in 1847, ‘although as an Englishman I regret a 
‘ political event which, I think, was injurious to our country, 
‘I have no sympathy with the race which was partitioned.’ 
German nationality he. declared in 1848 to be ‘ dreamy 
‘ and dangerous nonsense.’ A statesman who could speak in 
this way of the rising cause of nationalities was not likely to 
feel much sympathy for the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
When, however, the news of the Bulgarian atrocities reached 
England, it was still open to him to utter a few words of 
horror; instead of doing so, Mr. Disraeli rejected the story, 
and, recollecting some of his old epigrams, chose to talk of it 
as ‘ coffee-house babble.’* The phrase was resented by the 





* The phrase ‘a coffee-house tale’ is in ‘Tancred;’ the ‘babble of 
‘clubs’ is in ‘ Sybil’ 
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people, and had almost as much effect as Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence in dissuading Englishmen from actively espousing 
the cause of Turkey. 

We, of course, have no reason to be dissatisfied with a 
circumstance which compelled the Cabinet to preserve the 
neutrality which Lord Derby, as Foreign Minister, preferred. 
A Prime Minister, however, forced into a policy of neutrality 
against his will, was not likely to maintain his consistency. 
While the Cabinet was in favour of peace, Lord Beaconsfield 
—for Mr. Disraeli was now a peer—was talking about the 
capacity of England to enter on a second and a third cam- 
paign. His words were warlike, his action was pacific. At 
the commencement of 1878, however, this inconsistency was 
temporarily removed. The Cabinet, alarmed at the approach 
of Russia towards Constantinople, asked Parliament for a vote 
of 6,000,000/. This, the first step towards war, caused the 
resignation of Lord Carnarvon, <A fortnight afterwards a 
second step towards war was taken, and the British fleet 
steamed up the Dardanelles. Three weeks later the Treaty 
of San Stefano was signed, and the Government insisted that 
all the articles should be referred to the consideration of 
Europe. The refusal of Russia to consent to this arrange- 
ment led, at the beginning of April, to two fresh decisions. 
An order for calling out the reserves was issued on April 1; 
and on April 17 the Indian Government received orders to 
despatch troops to Malta. These decisions led to the resigna- 
tion of Lord Derby. 

It is necessary to restate these facts because our judgment 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy partly depends on them. 
The reserves were called out, and the Indian troops were des- 
patched to Malta, after the Treaty of San Stefano was signed, 
and war was risked to enforce the demand, which the Govern- 
ment had made, that every article in the San Stefano Treaty 
should be referred to a European Congress. From Lord 
Beaconsfield’s point of view much, no doubt, could be said in 
favour of this demand. It wasa perfectly intelligible policy to 
declare that arrangements made by Europe should only be 
altered with the consent of Europe. The determination of the 
Government ultimately prevailed, and on June 3 Russia 
accepted the Conference on the conditions on which Lord 
Beaconsfield had insisted. On the very next day the conven- 
tion was signed at Constantinople between England and the 
Porte which placed Asia Minor under the protection of this 
country, and which surrendered Cyprus as a place of arms 
for British occupation. It is not now our intention to dwell on 
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the reckless folly of a guarantee which, if it had proved 
operative, would have been certainly intolerable, or on the 
extravagance of an arrangement which placed an island under 
our rule which we did not require, and which has proved an 
inconvenient burden. Perhaps its occupation, like that of the 
barren rock in ‘ Popanilla,’ illustrated the ‘ Colonial System.’ 
We are endeavouring to examine the policy from Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own standpoint, and from this point of view we 
can see no excuse for it. The very statesmen who had risked 
war for the sake of asserting a great principle—that arrange- 
ments concluded by Europe should be altered by Europe 
alone—were busily making similar arrangements themselves, 
which Europe was not asked to endorse, and which were 
studiously kept secret. 

History, we feel satisfied, will condemn the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. History, perhaps, may also notice 
the strange alteration in Lord Beaconsfield’s opinions which 
was effected in exactly one hundred days in 1878. There is 
perhaps nothing more characteristic in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
career than the contrast between his language on April 8 and 
on July 18, 1878. In April he complained that the Treaty of 

* San Stefano made ‘ the Black Sea as much a Russian lake as 
‘the Caspian;’ that ‘the harbour of Batoum is seized by 
‘ Russia ;’ that ‘ all the strongholds of Armenia are seized by 
‘ Russia ;’ and that Bessarabia, the cession of which was regarded 
in 1856 of the utmost importance, as ‘it involved the emanci- 
‘ pation of the Danube,’ was restored to Russia. At Berlin these 
arrangements were confirmed. Bessarabia was restored to 
Russia; Batoum and the Armenian strongholds were ceded to 
it. It was obviously necessary in July to minimise the im- 
portance of the points on which Lord Beaconsfield had des- 
canted so eloquently in April. The Prime Minister was 
equal to the occasion. Bessarabia, which in April involved 
the emancipation of the Danube, was in July ‘a very small 
‘ portion of territory occupied by 130,000 inhabitants.’ As 
for the Armenian fortresses, it was ludicrous to go to war for 
Kars. Why, Russia had conquered it three times already ; if 
we obtained its restoration, Russia in the next war would take 
it again. As for ‘the harbour of Batoum,’ on which such 
stress had been laid in April, ‘let us see what is this Batoum 
‘of which you have heard so much. It will hold three consi- 
‘ derable ships, and, if it were packed like the London Docks, it 
‘ might hold six ; but in that case the danger, if the wind blew 
‘from the north, would be immense.’ But we need hardly 

pursue the analysis any further. If Lord Beaconsfield were 
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sincere in April, what must be thought of his surrender 
in July? If he were insincere in April, what must be 
thought of his conduct in risking war ? 

Peace, with or without honour, was, however, obtained; and 
a nation harassed with a sensational foreign policy anxiously 
expected quiet. Unfortunately, while war had been imminent, 
Russia had despatched a mission to Kabul; and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, who had declined to receive a British envoy at 
his capital, ‘ welcomed with every appearance of osteritation’ 
the embassy from the Czar. In consequence, the British 
Government insisted on the Ameer’s receiving a British 
envoy, and on his refusal to do so commenced the Afghan 
War. Most people now think the Ameer’s refusal to receive 
a mission an inadequate reason for the war. We are, how- 
ever, solely anxious to point out that it was the only cause 
alleged for it. Suddenly, however, in an after-dinner speech 
at the Mansion House, Lord Beaconsfield solemnly announced 
a new reason for it. Inthe opinion of the Government, the fron- 
tier of the Indian Empire was ‘a haphazard and not a scien- 
‘ tific one.’ An aphorism in an after-dinner speech became 
thenceforward the basis of a policy, and the acquisition of a 
scientific frontier the first object of our arms. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to decide whether a policy 
thus formulated after dinner had been deliberately adopted by 
the Government; but there is no evidence that a scientific 
frontier had occurred to the Cabinet before the Prime Minis- 
ter uttered his aphorism. Curiously enough, moreover, the 
policy which was initiated after dinner was opposed to the 
Prime Minister’s original opinions. He had condemned the 
first Afghan War in unmeasured language; he had condemned 
the Government which commenced it — ‘those fortunate 
* gentlemen,’ as he called them, ‘who proclaimed war without 
‘ reason, and prosecuted it without responsibility.” He had 
condemned, above all, the absurdity of a policy which aimed 
at the rectification of frontiers. 

‘What was our situation? On the west and east we had 2,000 
miles of neutral territory ; on the north impassable mountains ; and on 
the south 10,000 miles of unfathomable ocean. Was it possible to 
conceive a more perfect barrier than that which he had described? 
Could a boundary be possibly desired more perfect and safe than the 
boundary our empire possessed before the invasion of Afghanistan?’ 
(‘ Hansard,’ vol. Ixvii., p. 170.) 

Accustomed as we are to the extraordinary discrepancies 
between Lord Beaconsfield’s utterances, we know nothing more 
remarkable than the contrast which is thus afforded between 
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his Afghan speeches. It may, however, be thought that, in 
the phrase which he first used in ¢ Lothair,’ and which he after- 
wards employed.in Parliament to justify an inconsistency, ‘a 
‘great deal had happened’ since the first Afghan War. It 
may, therefore, be fair to compare Lord Beaconsfield’s scien- 
tific frontier speech with his views on scientific frontiers, not 
in 1842, but in the previous July. The great feat which he 
accomplished at Berlin was the provision of a scientific frontier 
for Turkey. But the line of the Balkans had always hitherto 
been defended on the northern slope, and military men had re- 
garded Varna and Shumla and Sofia as essential to its defence. 
Even an ordinary layman can see that the last of these three 
places occupies the same position before the Balkans which 
Kandahar fills with reference to the Suleiman Range. But 
‘nothing could be more erroneous ’—so Lord Beaconsfield ex- 
plained in July—‘than the idea that Sofia was a strong 
‘ strategic position.” We have no desire to resist this conclu- 
sion. We only wish to point out that the scientific frontier for 
Turkey and the scientific frontier for India were selected on 
contrary principles, both gf which could not be right. In 
short, if Lord Beaconsfield was right in July, there was 
nothing to justify his epigram at the Mansion House in 
November; and if he were right in November, he made a 
very bad bargain for the Porte in July. 

The whole structure, however, which Lord Beaconsfield had 
erected was already tottering. More than twenty years before he 
had himself said of Lord Palmerston : 


‘With no domestic policy he is obliged to divert the attention of the 
people from the consideration of their own affairs to the distraction of 
foreign politics. His external system is turbulent and aggressive that 
his rule at home may be tranquil and unassailed. Hence arise exces- 
sive expenditure, heavy taxation, and the stoppage of all social im- 
provement. His scheme of conduct is so devoid of all political principle, 
that when forced to appeal to the people his only claim to their confi- 
dence is his name.’ 


The words which Lord Beaconsfield thus applied to Lord 
Palmerston in 1857 form the best description of his own 
position in 1880. While Lord Palmerston, however, achieved 
success, Lord Beaconsfield encountered humiliation. We have 
often wondered whether, after his fall, he remembered the 
decisive judgment which he had recorded more than half a 
century before : ‘Mark what I say: it is truth. No Minister 
‘ever yet fell but from his own inefficiency.’ 

We have traced in the preceding pages the develep- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield’s opinions. We have still one 
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portion of our task to accomplish, and to pronounce a general 
opinion on his character and career. Whatever judgment may 
be formed of his political conduct, no one will deny the brilliancy 
of his genius, or the completeness of his success. With the 
solitary exception of Mr. Canning he is, perhaps, the only man 
of genius who has been Prime Minister of this country since 
the death of Mr. Pitt. If his information had been as large as 
his genius was eminent, he would have been almost irresistible 
in debate. Lord Beaconsfield, however, had rather the accom- 
pliskments of a man of letters than the knowledge of a states- 
man, and his ignorance of political and economic science was a 
constant impediment to him. This deficiency, however, did not 
detract from the completeness of his success. Since the days 
of Thomas Cromwell there is nothing with which his career 
can be compared in this country; since the days of Alberoni 
there is nothing with which it can be compared on the Continent. 
But the most remarkable circumstance connected with Mr. 
Disraeli’s career is that he distinctly foresaw the success which 
he achieved. ‘I have brought myself by long meditation,’ so 
he wrote in ‘Endymion,’ ‘ to the conviction that a human being 
‘with a settled purpose must accomplish it, and that nothing 
‘can resist a will that will stake even existence for its fulfilment.’ 
But the opinion which he thus deliberately expressed at the 
conclusion of his career was certainly formed half a century 
before. Mr. Torrens tells us that Mr. Disraeli said to Lord 
Melbourne in 1832, ‘I want to be Prime Minister.’ He would 
have expressed his real meaning more accurately if he had said, 
‘I intend to be Prime Minister.’ In the ‘ Young Duke’ he put 
the matter much more clearly :— 

‘One thing is clear, thata man may speak very well in the House of 
Commons and fail very completely in the House of Lords. There are 
two distinct styles requisite: I intend, in the course of my career, if I have 
time, to give a specimen of both.’ 


While in another novel the future is predicted even more 
plainly. ‘My son,’ says Baron Fleming to Contarini, ‘ you 
‘ will be Prime Minister.’ 

Most young men of parts are ambitious; but they usually 
sacrifice their “ainbition to their comforts or their necessities. 
Mr. Disraeli, on the contrary, was prepared to abandon every- 
thing for the sake of his career. Friendship should be no 
obstacle. ‘He has no friends,’ said Coningsby of Sidonia; 
‘no wise man has. What are friends? Traitors.’ Feeling 
should be no obstacle. ‘ Grief is the agony of an instant ; the 

‘indulgence of grief the blunder of a life,’ is Beckendorf’ $s 
cynical conclusion in ‘ Vivian Grey ;’ and, in strict accordance 
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with Beckendorff’s precept, Contarini Fleming looks for solace, 
in the ‘ great bereavement of his life, to the love of nations 
‘and the admiration of ages.’ Men who are thus able to 
blunt their sensibilities are not, perhaps, agreeable examples 
of their race; but they display a firmness which deserves the 
suecess on which their heart is set. Yet more than forty 
vears of Mr. Disraeli’s life passed before the goal, which was 
ever before his eyes, seemed attainable. His youth had been 
a blunder, and remained a blunder with him to the last; his 
manhood was a struggle; he evidently feared that his old age 
would be a regret. He lived long enough to confess that the 
struggle of manhood had ended in triumph, and that old age 
had brought fresh successes. Thus instructed by experience, 
he rewrote his epigram. Yet, amidst the triumphs and suc- 
cesses of his age, he looked back with regret on the time when 
he had been ‘ young and committed many follies.’ ‘The 
‘blunders of youth,’ he says in ‘ Lothair,’ ‘are preferable to 
‘ the triumphs of manhood or the successes of old age.’ 

And perhaps, if Lord Beaconsfield thought over the struggles 
and triumphs of his own career, he may have doubted whether 
even his great success was worth the sacrifice which he made 
for it. * My conception of a great statesman is of one who 
* represents a great idea —such were his words early in 1846. 
It is bare justice to say that, up to that time, Mr. Disraeli’s 
conduct had on the whole been amimated by some such con- 
ception. He had formed at the commencement of his career 
the idea of an alliance between the people and the Crown, and 
he had clung to it with a consistency which was creditable to 
his character. But, from the time at which he was brought 
into collision with Sir Robert Peel, he flung away his ‘ great 
‘idea.’ Instead of endeavouring to promote his principle, he 
seized the opportunity of gratifying his ambition by assuming 
the lead of Protectionists and Conservatives. For the sake of 
obtaining this post he broke from his old friends ; he sacrificed 
his old convictions; and he thenceforward became the chame- 
leon of politics, changing his colours with the changing cir- 
cumstances of each hour. 

It may possibly be objected that in changing his opinions 
Mr. Disraeli only followed the example of other statesmen. 
What is there—so it may be asked—more inconsistent in Mr. 
Disraeli than in Mr. Gladstone, or in Sir Robert Peel? The 
answer seems to us plain. The change which took place in 
the opinions of these Ministers was quite as great as that which 
occurred in the case of Mr. Disraeli; but the development of 
their opinions was gradual and constant, while the changes in 
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Mr. Disraeli’s opinions were various and inconstant. We 
can easily understand that a Protectionist might be converted 
to the principles of Free Trade, or even that a Free Trader 
might honestly become a Protectionist; but we cannot believe 
that any man could have been a Free Trader in 1842, a Pro- 
tectionist in 1846, and a Free Trader again in 1852. Again, 
we can believe that a man might be converted either to the 
benetits or the inconveniences of Parliamentary Reform; but 
we cannot believe that a man who began his career in favour 
of the degradation of the franchise should have been honestly 
opposed to any such degradation in 1865, and honestly in’ 
favour of it in 1867. Statesmen must doubtless sometimes 
change their opinions; but those statesmen who change their 
opinions much and often lie open to the charge that their 
political conduct is not governed by strict or sound principles, 
and they sink into Opportunism. 

ln the previous pages we have only alluded to the chief 
inconsistencies in Mr. Disraeli’s career: it would have been 
easy to increase the number of these examples. The only 
explanation which we can suggest for them is that Lord 
Beaconsfield condescended to support from time to time the 
policy which seemed convenient, instead of maintaining the 
principles which he approved. His inconsistencies, however, 
are not the only circumstances which detract from his political 
character. Statesmen will be judged hereafter by posterity 
in connexion with the measures which they have framed and 
the measures which they have opposed. It will probably be 
then recollected that Mr. Disraeli opposed most of the mea- 
sures which have conferred special benefits on this generation. 
He opposed the new Poor Law ; he opposed the formation of 
a county police; he opposed the Education grant of 1839; 
he opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws; he opposed the 
French Treaty of 1860; he opposed the abolition of Church 
Rates; and he opposed the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. Against this long category—which it would be easy 
to extend—of measures which Lord Beaconsfield opposed, it 


is difficult to discover any which he framed. The chief monu- ~ 


ments of his constructive statesmanship seem to be the Reform 
Bill of 1867, and the penny stamp on bankers’ cheques. 
Good authorities, however, we believe, allege that Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s share in devising the household suffrage which was the 
chief feature of the Reform Bill of 1867 might be described 
in the language which he himself used of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Corn Bill :— 


‘ After the day that the right honourable gentleman made his first 
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exposition of his schemes, a gentleman well known to the House, and 
learned in all the political secrets behind the scenes, met me and said, 
“‘ Well, what do you think of your chief's plan?” Not knowing 
exactly what to say, but taking up a phrase which has been much used 
in the House, I observed, “ Well, I suppose it is a great and compre- 
hensive plan.” “Oh!” he replied, ‘“ we know all about it: it was 
offered tous. It is not his plan: it is Popkins’s plan.”’ 


If it be true that such words as these could have been applied 
to Mr. Disraeli’s share in the Reform Act of 1867, his legis- 
lative achievements may be summed up in two sentences: he 
made the Queen an Empress; and he imposed a stamp duty 
on cheques. 

Thus Lord Beaconsfield’s name will not be recollected here- 
after for many feats of constructive statesmanship. It will 
then be thought a still graver blot on his character that he 
lowered the tone of political morality. Statesmen cannot 
make two such speeches as Lord Beaconsfield made in April 
and July 1878—the one condemning, the other defending, the 
same arrangements respecting Bessarabia, Armenia, and Ba- 
toum—without lowering their own character for honesty. Prime 
Ministers cannot make such speeches without lowering the cha- 
racter of their country. People, indeed, occasionally excused 
some of Lord Beaconsfield’s utterances on the extraordinary 
ground that they were only Lord Beaconsfield’s. They thought 
that, as he had been saying things for fifty years without 
meaning them, it was very hard to construe his sentences 
strictly in his old age. They forgot the distinction between 
the speeches of an individual and a Minister. The indivi- 
dual who prevaricates only damages his own character: 
the Minister who prevaricates damages the character of his 
country. 

Such was Lord Beaconsfield. We admire his genius, we 
respect his courage, and we do not grudge him his triumph. 
But in the presence of all his successes we cannot overlook 
the inconsistencies of his conduct. His career, we admit, was 
a personal success; but his rule, we conclude, was a political 
misfortune. 


No. CCCXIX. will be published in July. 
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